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BOOK V. 



THE ELIZABETHAN LITEEATUBE. 

Of what is commonly called our Elizabethan litera- 
ture, the greater portion appertains to the reign, not of 
Elizabeth, but of James — to the seventeenth, not to 
Ae sixteenth century. The common name, neverthe- 
less, is the fair and proper one. It sprung up in the 
age of Elizabeth, and was mainly the produce of influences 
which belonged to that age, although their effect extended 
into another. It was bom of and ripened by that sunny 
morning of a new day, — " great Eliza's golden time," — 
when a general sense of security had given men ease of 
mind and disposed them to freedom of thought, while 
the economical advancement of the country put life and 
spirit into every thing, and its growing power and re- 
nomn filled and elevated the national heart. But such 
periods of quiet and prosperity seem only to be intellec- 
tually productive when they have been preceded and 
Qshercd in by a time of uncertainty and struggle which 
has tried men's spirits : the contrast seems to be wanted 
to make the favourable influences be felt and tell ; or the 
fiiculty required must come in part out of the strife and 
contention. The literature of our Elizabethan age, more 
emphatically, may be said to have had this double pa- 
voi*. ni. » 
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rcnlag!S ; it that bnlliajBt day was its mother, the previous 
night of storm was its father. 

THft MIBBOB FOB MAGISTBATES. 

Our classical Elizabethan poetry and other literature 
dates only from about the middle of the reign ; whateTer 
was produced in the earlier half of it, constrained, harsh, 
and immature, still bears upon it the impress of the pre- 
ceding barb|ui8m. Nearly coincident with its commence- 
ment is the first appearance of a singular work, ' The 
Mirror for Magistrates.' It is a collection of narmtires 
of the lives of various remarkable English historical per- 
sonages, taken, in general, with little more embellishment 
than their reduction to a metrical form, from the common 
popular chronicles ; and the idea of it appears to have been 
borrowed from a Latin worit of Boccaccio's, which had 
been translated and versified many years before by Ly dgate, 
under the title of * The Fall of Princes.' Itvt^ts planned 
and begun (it is supposed about the year 1667) by Thomas 
Sockville, then a very young man, and.probably a student 
of law, afterwards distinguished as a statesman, and en- 
nobled by the titles of Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset. 
But Sackville soon found himself obliged to relinquifih 
the execution of his extensive design, which contemplated 
a survey of the whole range of Engli^ histor}'- from 
William the Conqueror to the end of the wars of the 
.Roses, to other hands. The two Mrriters to whom he 
recommended the carrying on of the work were Richard 
Baidwynne, who was in orders, and had already published 
a metrical version of the Song of Solomon, and Greorge 
Ferrers, who was a pci^son of some rank, having sat in 
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pnHainait in the time of Heiu^ VIII., but who had 
latterljr been chiefly known as a composer of occa- 
akmal inteiludes for the diveraon of the Comt. It is a 
trait of the times that, although a member of Lincoln's 
Inn, and known both as a legal and an historical author, 
Fenees was in 1552-3 appointed by Edward VI. to pre- 
side over the Christmas revels at the royal palace of 
Greenwich, in the office of Lord of Misrule : Stow tells 
OS that upon this occasion he '' so pleasantly and wisely 
behaved himself, that tlie king had great dolight in his 
pastimes.*** Baldwynne and Ferrers called other writers 
to their asmstance, among whom were Thomas Church-* 
jard, Phair, the translator of Virgil, &c. ; and the book, 
ia its first form and extent, was published in a quarto 
volume in 155^. " The work," says Baldw3rnne, in his 
Dedication "To the Nobility" of a subseqiront and en- 
larged edition of it in 1663, " was begun and part of it 
printed in Queen Mary's time, but hindered by the Lord 

* " On Monday the 4th of January," the Chronicler adds, 
*the said Lord of Merry Disports came by water to 
London, and landed at the Tower- wharf, entered the Tower, 
and then rode through Tower-street, where he was received 
by Sergeant Vawce, Lord of Misrule to John Mainard, one 
of &e sherift of London, and so conducted through tlie city, 
with a great company of young lords and aentlemen, to the 
boose of Sir George jSarae, Lord Mayor, wnere he, with the 
diief of his company, dined, and after had a ^eat banquet, 
and at his departure the Lord Major gave him a standing 
enp with a cover of silver and gilt, of the yalue of ten 
pound, fi>r a reward, and also set a hogshead of wine and a 
barrel of beer at his gate for his train diat followed him. 
The residue of his gentlemen and servants dined at other 
aldermen's houses and with the sherifi^ and so departed to 
the Tower-whiurf again, and to the Court by water, to the 
great commendation of the mayor and aldermen, and highly 
accepted of the king and council." 

b2 
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Chancellor that then was;* nevertheless, through the 
means of my lord StaflTordjf the first part was licensed, 
and imprinted the first year of the reign of this our most 
noble and virtuous Queen, and dedicated then to your 
honours with this preface. Since which time, although 
I have been called to another trade of life, yet my good 
Lord Stafford hath not ceased to call upon me to publish 
so much as I had gotten at other men's hands ; so that, 
through his lordship's earnest means, I have now set furth 
another part, containing as little of mine own as the first 
part doth of other men's." The Mirror for Magistrates 
immediately acquired and for a considerable time ret^dncd 
great popularity ; a third edition of it was published in 
1571 ; a fourth, with the addition of a series of new 
lives from the fabulous history of the early Britons, by 
John Higgins, in 1674 ; a fifth, ih 1687 ; a sixth, with 
further additions in 1610, by Richard Nichols, assisted 
by Thomas Blenerhasset (whose contributions, however, 
had been separately printed in 1578). J The copiousness 
of the plan, into which any narrative might be inserted 
belonging to either the historical or legendary part of the 
national annals, and that without any trouble in the way 
of connexion or adaptation, had made the work a recep- 
tacle for the contributions of all the ready versifiers of 
the day — a common, or parish green, as it were, on 
wliich a fair was held to which any one who chose might 
bring his wares — or rather a sort of continually growing 

* He is supposed to mean Dr. Heath, Archbishop of York. 

t Henry Lord Stafford, son and heir of Edward, last 
Duke of Buckingham. 

X A reprint of the Mirror for Magistrates, in 2 (some- 
times divided iuto 3) vols, 4to., was brought out by the late 
Mr. Hazlewood in 1815. 
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monument, or cotrra, to which every man added his stcme, 
or little separate specimen of brick and mortar, who con- 
ceived himself to have any skill in building the lofty 
rhyme. There were scarcely any limits to the size to 
"which the book might have grown, except the mutability 
of the public taste, which will permit no one thing, good 
or bad, to go on for ever. The Mirror for Magistrates, 
however, for all its many authors, is of note in the history 
of our poetry for very little else which it contains, except 
the portions contributed by its contriver Sackville, con- 
sisting only of one legend, that of Henry, Duke of Buck- 
ingham (Richard the Third's famous accomplice and 
Tictim), and the introduction, or Induction, as it is called, 
prefixed to that narrative, which however appears to have 
been originally intended to stand at the head of the whole 
work. The induction begins with a picture of winter, 
which is drawn with vivid colours and a powerful pencil ; 
then follow some brief reflections, suggested by the faded 
fields and scattered summer flowers, on the instability of 
all things here below ; but suddenly the poet perceives 
that the night is drawing on faster, and thereupon re- 
doubles his pace ; when, he continues, 

In black all dad there fell before my face 
A piteous wight, whom woe had all forwast ; 
Furth from her eyen the crystal tears outbn^ 
And, sighing sore, her hands she wrong and fold, 
Tearing her hair that ruth was to behold. 

Her body small, forwithered and forspent, 
As is the stalk with summer's drought opprest ; 
Her wealkcd face with woful tears besprent, 
Uer colour pale, and, as it seemd her best, 
In woe and plaint reposed was her rest ; 
And, as the stone that drops of water wears, 
So dented were her cheeks with i^l of tears. 
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I Stood aghast, beholding all her plight, 
Tween dread and dolour so distraiued ia heart. 
That, while my knees upstarted wiA the sight. 
The tears outstreamed for sorrow of her snmrt 
But, when I saw no end that could apart 
The deadly dole which she so sore did make, 
With doleful voice then thus to her I spake ; 

Unwrap tliy woes, whatever wight thou be ! 
And stmt betime to spill thyself with plaint : 
Tell what thou art, and whence ; for well I see 
Thou can*st not dure, with sorrow thus attaint. 
And with that word, of sorrow, all forfaint, 
She looked up, and, prostrate as she lay. 
With piteous sound, lo I thm she gan to say : 

Alas, I, wretch, whom thus thou see'st distrained, 
Wtfh. wasting woes that never shall aslake, 
SoRBOw 1 am ; in endless torments pained 
Among the Furies in the infernal lake ; 
Where Pluto, God of Hell, so grisly blake. 
Doth hold his throne, and Lethe's deadly taste 
Doth reave remembrance of each thing forepast 

Whence come I am, the dreary destiny 

And luckless lot for to bemoan of those 

Whom fortune in this maze of misery 

Of wretched chance most woeful mirrors chose ; 

That when thou seest how lightly they did lose 

Their pomp, their power, and that they thought most sure, 

Thou ma/st soon deem no earthly joy may dure. 

Sorrow conducts the poet to the region of departed 
spirits ; and then follows a long succession of allegoric 
pictures — including Remorse, Dread (or Fear), Revenge, 
Misery (that is, Avarice), Care, Sleep, Old Age, Ma- 
lady, Famine, Death, War, Debate (or Strife), &c. ; all 
drawn with extraordinary strength of imagination, and 
with a command of expressive, picturesque, and melo- 
dious language, nothing equal or approaching to which 
had till now been seen in our poetry, except only in 
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Chaucer — and he can scarcely be said to h«ve written in 
the same English the capabilities of which were thus 
brought out by Sackville. Both for his poetical gemus, 
and in the history of the language, Sackville and his 
two poems in the Mirrw for Magistrates — more cspc- 
dally this Induction — must be considered as forming 
the connecting link or bridge between Chaucer and 
Spenser, between the Canterbiny Tales and the Fairy 



For the sake of affording a means of comparison with 
the style and manner of die extracts we shall presently 
have to give from the latter wxM*ky we will add here 
another of Sackville's delineations : — 

And, next in order, sad Old Age we found. 
His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind, 
With droopbg cheer still poring on the ground, 
As on the place where nature him assigned 
To rest, when that the Sisters had untwined 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife 
The fleeting course of &st-declining life. 

There heard we him, with broke and hollow plaint, 
Bue with himself his end approaching fast. 
And all for nought bis wretched mind torment 
With sweet remembrance of his pleasures past. 
And fresh delights of lusty youth forewaste ;• 
RecouBting which how would he sob and ahrieky 
And to be young again of Jove bescek ! 

But, an^ the cruel &tes so fix^d be 

That time forepast cannot retiii*n again, 

This one request of Jove yet prayed he — 

That, in sudi withered plight and wretched pain 

As eld, accompanied with her loathsome train* 

Had brought on him, all were it woe and grief. 

He might awhile yet linger forth his lief. 



• Utteriy wasted and gone. * It* 
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And not so soon descend into the pit, 

Where Death, when he the mortal corpse hath slain. 

With reckless hand in grave doth cover it, 

Thereafter never to enjoy again 

The gladsome light, hut, in the ground ylain. 

In depth of darkness waste and wear to nought, 

As he had ne'er into the world been brought 

But who had seen him sobbing how he stood 

Unto himself, and how he would bemoan 

His youth forepast, — as though it wrought him good 

To talk of youth, all were his youth foregone — 

He would have mused, and marvelled much, whereon 

This wretched Age should life desire so fain. 

And knows full well life doth but length his pain. 

Crook-backed he was, tooth-shaken, and blear-eyed. 
Went on three feet, and sometime crept on four ; 
Witli old lame bones, that rattled by his side ; 
His scalp all piled,*' and he with eld forelore ; 
His withered fist still knocking at death's door ; 
Funlbling and drivelling as he draws his breath ; 
For brie^ the shape and messenger of Death. 

Nothing is wanting to Sackville that belongs to force 
either of conception or of expression. In his own world 
cf the sombre and sad, also, he is almost as great an in- 
ventor as he is a colourist ; and Spenser has been indebted 
to him for many hints, as well as for example and inspira- 
tion in a general sense: what most marks the imma* 
turity of his style is a certain operose and constrained air, 
a stiffness and hardness of manner, like what we find in 
the vi^rks of the earliesf school of the Italian painters, 
before Raphael and Michael Angelo arose to convert the 
art from a painful repetition or mimicry of reality into a 
process of creation — from the timid slave of nature into 
her glorified rival. Of the flow and variety, the genuine 



* Peeled, bare, bald. 
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Spirit of light and life, that we have in Spenser and 
Shakspeare, there is little in Sackyille ; his poetry — pon- 
derous, glocnny, and monotonous— is still oppressed by 
the shadows of night ; and we see that, although the 
darkness is retiring, the sun has not yet risen. 

OBIOIK OF THE BBGULAB PBAMA. 

From the first introduction of dramatic representations 
in England, probably as early as the beginning of the 
twelfth century, down to the beginning of the fifteenth, 
or perhaps somewhat later, the only spedes of drama 
known was that styled the Miracle, or Miracle-play. 
The subjects of the mirade-plays were all taken from the 
histories of the Old and New Testament, or fix)m the 
legends of saints and martyrs ; and, indeed, it is probabte 
that their original design was chiefly to instruct the people 
in religious knowledge. They were often acted as well 
as written by clergymen, and were exhibited in abbeys, 
in churches, and in churchyards, on Sundays or other 
holidays. It appears to haye been not till some time 
after their first introduction that miracle-plays came to be 
annually represented under the direction and at the ex- 
pense of the guilds or trading companies of towns, as at 
Chester and elsewhere. The characters, or dramatis 
pef son/By of the miracle-plays, though sometimes super- 
natural or legendary, were always actual personages, his- 
torical or imaginary ; and in that respect these primitive 
plays approached nearer to the regidar drama than those 
by which they were succeeded — the Morals, or Moral- 
plays, in which not a history, but an apologue vras repre- 
sented, and in which the characters were all allegorical. 
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The moral-idajs are traced back to the eariy part (^ the 
rei^ oi Henry VI., and thej appear to have gradual! j 
arisen out of the mtrAcle-plays, in which, of ^xmrse, cha- 
racters very nearly approaching m their natore to tbe 
impersonated vices and virtues of the new species of 
drama must have occasionally appeared. The Devil of 
the Miracles, for example, would very naturally suggesrt 
the Vice of the Morals ; which latter, however, it is to 
be observed, also retained the Devil of their predecessors, 
who was too amusing and popular a character to be dis- 
carded. Nor did the moral-plays altogether put down 
the mirade-i^yB : in many of the provincial towns, at 
least, the la<ter continued to be represented almost to as 
late a date as the former. Finally, by a process ai natural 
transition very similar to that by which the sacred a&d 
supernatural characters of the reli^ous cbrama had been 
converted into the allegoric^ p^isoniications of the 
moral-plays, these last, gradually beoonung leas and less 
vi^ue and shadowy, at length, about the middle of ^be 
uxteenth century, boldly assumed life and reality, giving 
Inrth to the first examples of regular tragedy and comedy. 
Both moral-plays, however, and even the more ancient 
miracle-plays, continued to be occasionally per^iHined 
down to the very end of the sixteenth century. One of 
the last dramatic representations at which Elizabeth was 
{»«sent, was a morai-play, entitled * The Contention be* 
tween Liberality and Prodigality,' which was performed 
before her mgesty in 1600, or 1601. This produetioii 
was printed in 1602, and was probably written not long 
bcf<H:« that time : it has been said to be the joint |»tKluc* 
tion of Thomas Lodge and Robert Greene,^ the last of 
* By Edward Phillips, in his • Theatnnn Poetarum,' 1675. 
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whom died in 1592. The only three manuscripts of 
the Chester mirade-plays now extant were written in 
1600, ie04, and 1€07, most probabfy while the plays 
still oontimied to be acted. There is evidence that the 
SBcieiit aDRUJ^ mirade-plays were aeted at Tewkes- 
bury at least tiH 1586, at Coventry till 1591, at 
Neveastie tfll 1598, and at Kendal down even to the 
year 1603.* 

As has been obsenred, however, by Mr. Collier, the 
latest and best historian of the Eugfi^ drama, the moral- 
plays were enabled to keep possession of the stage so long 
as th^ did, partly by means of the a^^nroaches they had 
for some time been making to a more improved species of 
compootion, " and partly because, under the f(^m of 
allegorieal fiction and abstract character, tile writers intro- 
duced BMtter whidk covertiy touched upon public events, 
pc^Mdar prejudices, and ten^rary opinions, "t He men- 
tions, in particular, the moral entitied < The Three Ladies 
^London,* printed m 1584, and its eontuiuatioB, * The 
Hiree L<Mds and Three Ladies of London,' which ap^ 
peared in 1590 (both by R. W.), as belonging to this 



* The * Towneley Mysteries' (so called after the MS. 
eontalning them, belongine to Mr. P. ToMmele;p^), which are 
siq^posedtohave been acted at Widkirk Abbey in Yorkriure, 
have been printed for the Surtees Society, under the care of 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter and J. Stevenson, Esq., 8vo. New- 
ca8tle» 1831; the 'Coventry Mysteries,* under the care of 
J. O. Halliwell, £sq^ for the Shakespeare Society, 8vo^ 
London, 1841 ; and the ' Chester Mysteries,' for the same 
Society, under the care of Thomas Wright, Esq., vol. i. 8vo. 
London, 1843. 

f Hist of Draaalie Poetry, it 413. 
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' INTSBLUDES OF JOHN HETWOOD. 

Meanwhile, long before the earliest of these dates, the 
ancient drama had, in other hands, assumed wholly a new 
form. Mr. Collier appears to consider the interludes of 
John Hey wood, the earliest of which must hare beeo 
written before 1521, as first exhibiting the moral- play in 
a state of transition to the regular tragedy and comedy. 
" John Heywood*s dramatic productions," he says, 
** almost form a class by themselves ; they are neither 
miracle-plays nor moral -plays, but what may be properly 
and strictly called interludes, a species of writing of 
which he has a claim to be considered the inventor, al- 
though the term interlude was applied generally to thea- 
trical productions in the reign of Edward IV." A notion 
of the nature of these compositions may be collected from 
the plot of one of them, * A Mery Play betwene the 
Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate and neighbour 
Pratte,* printed in 1533, of which Mr. Collier gives the 
following account : — *' A pardoner and a friar have each 
obtuned leave of the curate to use his church, — the one 
for the exhibition of his relics, and the other for the de- 
livery of a sermon — the object of both being the same, 
that of procuring money. The friar arrives first, and is 
about to commence his discourse, when the pardoner 
enters and disturbs him ; each is desirous of being heard, 
and, after many vain attempts by force of lungs, they 
pi'oceed to force of arms, kicking and cuffing each other 
unmercifully. The curate, called by the disturbance ia 
his church, endeavours, without avail, to part the com- 
batants i he the fore calls in neighbour Pratte to his 
f^istancc, and, vhile the curate seizes the friar, Pratte 
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undertakes to deal with the pardoner, in order that they 
may set them in the stocks. It turns out that both the 
friar and the pardoner are too much for their assailants ; 
and the latter, after a sound drubbing, are glad to come 
to a composition, by which the former are allowed quietly 
to depart."* Here, then, we have a dramatic fable, or 
incident at least, conducted not by allegorical personifica- 
tions, but by characters of real life, which is the essential 
difierence that distinguishes the true tragedy or comedy 
from the mere moral. Heywood's interludes, however, 
of which there are two or three more of the same descrip- 
tion with this (besides others partaking more of the alle- 
gorical character), are all only single acts, or, more pro- 
perly, scenes, and exhibit, therefore, nothing more than 
the mere rudiments or embryo of the regular comedy. 

UDALL's BALPH BOISTEB DOISTEB. 

The earliest English comedy, properly so called, that 
has yet been discovered, is commonly considered to be 
that of Ralph Roister Doister, the production of Ni- 
cholas Udall, an eminent classical scholar in the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, and one of the masters, 
first at Eton, and afterwards at Westminster. Its exist- 
aice was unknown till a copy was discovered in 1818, 
which was perhaps not printed earlier than 1666 (for 
the title-page was gone) ; but the play is mentioned in 
Thomas Wilson's * Rule of Reason,* first printed in 1561 , 
and other considerations make it probable that it may 
have been written some fifteen or twenty years before.f 

* Hist, of Dramatic Poetry, ii. 386. 
f See Collier, ii. 446. 
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This hypothesis would carry it h$j[k to abont the simae 
date with the earliest of Heywood's int^ludes ; and it 
certainly was produced while that writer was still alive 
and in the height of his popularify. It may be obsenred 
that Wilson calls Udairs play an intarhide^ which would 
therefore seem to have been at thb time ^e commoii 
name for any dramatic composition, as, indeed^ it appears 
to have been for nearly a centufy jH-eceding. The 
aothor hims^, however, in his prologue, announces it 
as a ^^ Comedy, or Interlude," and as an imitation of the 
dasaical models of Plaatus and Terence. 
■ And, in truth, both in character and in pbt, Ralpli 
Roister Doister has every right to be r^arded as a true 
comedy, showing, indeed, in its execution, the rudeness 
of the age, but in its j^an, and in reference to the prin- 
ciple upon which it is constructed, as regular and as com- 
plete as any comedy in the language. It is. divided into 
acts and scenes, which very few of the moral-plays are ; 
and, accor^ng to Mr. ColKer's estimate, the performance 
could not have been concluded in less time than about 
two hours and a half, while few of the morals would re- 
quire more than abont an hour for their representation.* 
The dramatis personae are thirteen in all, nine male and 
four female ; and the two principal ones at least — Ralph 
himself, a vsdn, thoughtless, blustering fellow, whose 
ultimately baffled pursuit of the gay and rich widow Cus- 
tance forms the action of the piece; and his servant, 
Matthew Merrygreek, a kind of flesh-and-blood repre- 
sentative of the Vice of the old moral-plays — are strongly 
discriminated, and drawn altogether with much force and 
spirit. The story is not very ingeniously involved, but 
* See Collier, ii. 45. 
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it moves fba*ward through its gracKud deTelopment, and 
oowards to the catastrophe, in a suffici^itly bustling, 
liFely manner ; and some of die situations, though the 
homour is ra&er &rcical than oomic, are very cleverly 
oooceir^l and managed. The language afeo may be said 
to be, OB the whole, racy and characteristic, if not very 
polished. A few lines from a speech of one of the 
widow's haiMimaidens, Tibet Talkapaee, in a conv^sation 
with her fellow-servants on the approaching marriage of 
their masters, may "be quoted as a speamen : — 

** I hearde our nourse speake of an husband to-day 
Beady for our mistresse, a rich man and a gay : 
And we shall go in our Frenche hoodes every day. 
In our silke cassocks (I warrant you) f^she aad gay ; 
In cor tricke ferdigews and billimeuts of golde. 
Brave in our sates of chauoge seven doable felde. 
Then shall ye see Tibet, sires, treade the mosse so trimme ; 
Nay, why sayd I treade? ye shall see her glide and 

swimme, 
Not Inmperdee, dumperdee, like our Spaniel Rig." 

GAMMS& GUBTON's XnCSDLB. 

Ralph Roister Doister is in every way a very superior 
production to Gammer Gurton's Needle, which, before 
the discovery of Udall's -piece, had the credit of being 
Ae first r^ular English comedy. At the same time it 
most be admitted that the superior antiquity assigned to 
Ralph Rmster Ddster is not very concluavely made out. 
All that we know with certainty with regard to the date 
of the play is, that it was in existence in 1551. The 
oldest edition of Gammer Gurton^s Needle is dated 1575 : 
but how long the play may have been composed before 
that year is uncertain. The title-page of the 1576 edkkm 
describes it as " played on the stage not long ago in 
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Christ's College in Cambridge;" and Warton, on the 
autliority of a manuscript memorandum by Oldys, the 
eminent antiquary of the early part of the last eeiw 
tury, says that it was written and first printed in 
1551.'*' Wright also, in his Historia Hi^riomeay first 
printed in 1699, states it as his opini(m that itwas writleB 
in tlie reign of Edward VI. In refutation of all this it 
is alleged that " it could not have been produced so earljr, 
because John Still (afterwards bishop of Bath and W^<*), 
tlie author of it, was not bom until 1543 ; and, conse* 
quently, in 1552, taking Warton's latest date, would 
only have been nine years old.f But the evidence that 
Bishop Still was the author of Gimimer Gurton's Needle 
is exceedingly slight. The play is merely stated on 
the title-page to have been "made by Mr. S., Master 
of Arts ;" and even if there was, as is asserted, no other 
master of arts of Christ's College whose name b^an 
with S. at the time when this titie-page was printed, the 
author of the play is not stated to have been of that 
college, nor, if he were, is it necessary to assume that 
he was living in 1575. On the whole, therefore, while 

♦ * History of English Poetry,' iv. 32. He adds, that it 
was ** soon afterwards acted at Christ's College in Cam- 
bridge." And elsewhere (iii. 205) he says, that it was 
acted in that society about the year 1552. We do not under- 
stand how Mr. Collier (ii. 444) collects from a comparison 
of these two passages that " Warton states in one place that 
'Gammer Gurtoirs Needle' was printed in 1551, and in 
another that it vas not written till 1552." Mr. Collier, it 
may be perceived, is also mistaken in adding, that Warton 
seems to have had no other evidence for these assertions 
than the opinion of Wright, the author of the < Historia 
Histriouica. 
. t CoUier, ii. 444. 
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there is no proof that Ralph ]^oister Doister is older than 

tke year 1561, it is by no means certain that Gammer 

Gorton's Needle was not written in that same year. , 

This ''*' right pithy, pleasant, and merie comedie," as 

h is designated on the title-page, is, like Udall's play, 

i«gularly divided into acts and scenes, and, like it too, is 

written in rhyme — the language and versification being, 

on the whole, perhaps rather more easy and flowing— a 

circumstance which, more than any external evidence 

that has been produced, would incline us to assign it to 

a somewhat later date. But it is in all respects a very 

tame and poor performance — the plot, if so it can be 

called, meagre to insipidity and silliness, the cl^aracters 

only a few slightly distinguished varieties of the lowest life, 

and the dialogue in general as feeble and undramatic as the 

merest monotony can make it. Its merriment is of the 

coarsest and most boisterous description, even where it is 

not otherv/ise offensive ; but the principal ornament 

wherewith the author endeavours to enliven his style is 

a brutal filth and grossness of expression, which is the 

more astounding when we consider that the piece was 

the production, in all probability, of a clergyman at least, 

if not of one who afterwards became a bishop, and that 

it was certainly represented before a learned and grave 

university. There is nothing of the same high seasoning 

in Ralph Roister Doister, though that play sepms to 

have been intended only for the amusement of a common 

London audience. The Second Act of Gammer Gurton*a 

Needle b introduced by a song, 

I cannot eat but little meat. 
My stomach is not good, &c. 

which is the best thing in the whole play, and which is 
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well known from having been quoted by Warton, who 
describes it as the earliest clumson a boire, or drinkiii^ 
ballad, of any ment in the language; and observes tiiat 
'* it has a vein of ease and humoiir which we should not 
expect to have been inspired by the simple bev^i^ of 
those times.^ But this song is mo^ probaUy not by the 
anthor of the play : it appears to be merdy a portton of 
a popular song of the time, whidi is found elsewhere 
complete, and has recently been so printed, from a MS. 
of the sixteenth century, by Mr. Dyce, in his edition of 
Skelton."* We shall give, as a specimen of the language 
of Gammer Gnrton's Needle, the foUowing introductory 
speech to the First Act, which is put into the mouth of 
a character called Diccon the Bedlam, — that is, one of 
those mendicants who afiected a sort of half-madness, and 
were known by the name of Bedlam Beggars : — ^f 

" Many a myle have I walked, divers and sundry waies. 
And many a good man's house have I bin at in my dais : 
Many a gossip's cup in my tyme have I tasted. 
And many a broche and spyt have I both turned and 

basted : 
Many a peece of bacon have I had out of thir.balkes, 
In rcmnyng over the eountrey with long and were walkes ; 



♦ See * Account of Skelton and his Writings,' voL L pp. 7-9. 
Mr. Dyce states <hat the MS. from which he has printed the 
song is certainly of an earlier date than the oldest known 
edition of the play (1575). 

t Diccon is the ancient abbreviadon of Richard. It may 
be noticed that there is an entry in the Stationers' Books of 
a play entitled Diccon of Bedlam, under the year 1563, 
which is-in all probability the same piece we are now con- 
sidering. If so, this &ct affords an additional presumption 
that Gammer Gorton's -Needle was printed, or at least 
written, some years before the date of the earliest edition of 
it row extuit. 
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Tet came my foote nerer within thoge doore dieekes, 
Taseek flesh or fysh, garlyke, onyous, or leekes, 
That ever I saw a sorte in such a plyght, 
As here within this house appearem to my syght. 
There is howlynge and schowlyug, all cast in a dnmpe. 
With whewling and pewling, as though they had lo6t a 

tramp: 
Syghing and sobbing, they weepe and they wayle ; 
I marvel in my mynd what the devil they ayle. 
The olde trot sy ts groning, with alas ana alas, 
And Tib wringes her Hands, and takes on in worse case ; 
"With poore Cocke, theyr boye, they be dryven in such fyts 
I feare mee ibe folkes be not well in theyr wyts. 
Aske them what they ayle, or who brought them in this 

staye? 
They amiswer not at all, but alacke and welaway ! 
Wheti I saw it booted not, out at doores I hyed mee, 
And caught a slyp of bacon, when I saw none spyed mee, 
Which I intend not far hence, unles my purpose feyle, 
Shall serve for a shoing home to draw on two pots of ale." 

MISOGONU8. 

Probably of earlier date than Gammer Gurton's 
Needle is another example of the regular drama, which, 
like Ralph Roister Doister, has been but lately reco- 
vered, a play entitled Misogonus, the only copy of which 
is in manuscript, and is dated 1677, An allusion, how- 
ever, in the course of the dialogue would seem to prove 
that the play must have been composed about the j'ear 
1560. To the prologue is appended the name of Thomas 
Eychardes, who has therefore been assumed to be Uie 
author. The play, as contmned in the manuscript, 
consists only of the unusual number of four acts, but 
the story, nevertheless, appears to be completed. For 
a further account of Misogonus we must refer tho 
leader to Mr. Collier's very elaborate analysis ;♦ only 
♦ Hist. Dram. Poet, ii. 463-481. 
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remarking that the piece is written throughout id 
rhyming quatrains, not couplets, and that the language 
would indicate it to be of about the same date with 
Gammer Gurton*s Needle. It contains a song, which 
for fluency and spirit may very well bear to be compared 
with the drinking-song in that drama. Neither in the 
contrivance and conduct of the plot, however, nor in the 
force with which the characters are exhibited, does it 
evince the same free and skilful hand with Ralph Roister 
Doistcr, although it is interesting for some of the illus- 
trations which it affords of the manners of the time» 
One of the dramatis personoe, in particular, who is seldom 
absent from the stage, Cacurgus, the buffoon or fool kept 
by the family whose fortunes form the subject of the 
piece, must, as Mr. Collier remarks, " have been a very 
amusing character in his double capacity of rustic sim- 
pleton and artful mischief-maker." "There are few- 
pieces,** Mr. Collier adds, " in the whole range of our 
ancient drama which display the important character of 
the domestic fool in anything like so full and clear a 
light.*' 

CHRONICLE HISTORIES. — BALE*S KTN6E JOHAN, ETC. 

If the regular drama thus made its first appearance 
among us in the form of comedy, the tragic muse was at 
least not far behind. There is some ground for sup- 
posing, indeed, that one species of the graver drama of 
real life may have begun to emerge rather sooner than 
comedy out of the shadowy world of the old alle- 
gorical representations ; • that, namely, which was long- 
distinguished from both comedy and tragedy by tho name 
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of History; or Chronicle History, consisting, to adopt 
Mr. Collier's definition, " of certain passages or events 
detailed by annalists put into a dramatic form, often with- 
out regard to the course in which they happened ; the 
author sacrificing chronology, situation, and circumstance 
to the superior object of producing an attractive play."* 
Of what may be called at least the transition from the 
moral-play to the history, we have an example in Bale's 
lately recovered drama of * Kynge Johan,*t written in 
all probability some years before the middle of the six- 
teenth century, in which, while many of the charactci-s 
are still allegorical abstractions, others are real person- 
ages ; King John himself. Pope Innocent, Cardinal Pan- 
dnlphus, Stephen Langton, and other historical figures 
moving about in odd intermixture with such mere notional 
spectres as the Widowed Britannia, Imperial Majesty, No- 
bility, Clergy, Civil Order, Treason, Verity, and Sedition. 
The play is accordingly described by Mr. Collier, tlie 
editor, as occupying an intermediate place between mo- 
ralities and historical plays ; and << it is," he adds, *' the 
only known existing specimen of that species of compo- 
sition of so early a date." The other productions that 
are extant of the same mixed character are all of the latter 
half of the century ; such as that entitled Tom Tiler and 
his Wife, supposed to have been first printed about 1 578, 
although the oldest known edition is a reprint dated 1661 ; 
The Conflict of Conscience (called a comedy), by Na- 
thaniel Woods, minister of Norwich, 1581, &c.J 

♦ Hist Dram. Poet, ii. p. 414. 

t Published by the Camden Society, 4to. 1838, under tlie 
care of Mr. Collier. 

I See an account of these and other pieces of the same 
Idnd in Collier, Hist Dram. Poet, ii. 853, &c. In assign- 
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TBAGEDT OF OOBBOIHTC. — BLAVK YSBSB. 

But the era of genuine tragedies and historical {^ys 
had already commenced some years before these last- 
mendoned pieces saw the light. On the 1 8th of January^ 
1562, was " shown before the Queen's most Excellent 
Majesty," as the title-page of the printed play informs 
us, " in her Highness' Court of Whitehall, by the Gen- 
tlemen of the Inner Temple," the Tragedy of Gorboduc, 
otherwise entitled the Tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex, 
the production of the same Thomas Sackville who has 
already engaged our attention as by far the most remaik- 
able writer in The Mirror for Magistrates, and of Tho- 
mas Norton, who is said to have been a puritan clergy- 
man, and who had already acquired a poetic reputation, 
though in a different province of the land of song, as 
one of the coadjutors of Stemhold and Hopkins in their 
metrical vei'sion of the Psalms. On the title-page of the 
first edition, printed in 1665, which however was sur- 
reptitious, it is stated that the three first acts were written 
by Norton and the two last by Sackville ; and, although 
this announcement was afterwards withdrawn, it was never 
expressly contradicted, and it is not improbable that it 
may have a general foundation of truth. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that no change of style gives any indi- 

ing the first pnblication of Tom Tiler and his Wife to the 
year 1578, Mr. Collier professes to follow Bitson (Ancient 
Songs, ii. 31, edit 1829), who, he observes, was no doubt as 
correct as nsual. But, whatever may have been Eitson's 
correctness in matters of mere transcription, it is proper to 
note that in the present case he merely offers a conjecture ; 
so that we are left to depend, not upon his correctness, but 
'apon his sagacity. That very little dependence is to be 
placed upon that, they will feel most who know Bitson best 
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eation which it is casj to detect of a successiim of hands ; 
and that, judging by this criterion^ we should rather be 
Jed to infer that, in whatever way the two writers con- 
trived to combine their labours, whether by the one 
retouching and improving what the other had trough- 
sketched, or by the one taking the quieter and humbler, 
the other the more impassioned, scenes or portions of the 
dialogue, they pursued the same method throughout the 
piece. Charles Lamb expresses himself "willing to 
bdieve that Lord Buckhurst supplied the more vital 
parts." * At the same time he observes that " the style 
of this old play is stiff and cumbersome, like the dresses 
of its times -" and that, though there may be flesh and 
blood underneath, we cannot get at it. In truth, Gror- 
boduc is a drama only in form. Li spirit and manner 
it is wholly undramatic. The story has no dramatic 
capabilities, no evolution either of action or of character, 
although it affords some opportunities for description and 
eloquent declamation ; and neither was there aught of 
dramatic power about the genius of Sackville (to whom 
we may safely attribute whatever is most meritorious in 
^e composition), any more than there was about that of 
his follower Spenser, illustrious as the latter stands in 
the front line of the poets of his country and of the world. 
Gtorbodnc, accordingly, is a most unaffecting and un- 
interesting tragedy ; as would also be the noblest book 
of the Fairy Queen, or ol' Paradise Lost — the portion of 
either poem that soars the highest — if it were to be 
attempted to be transformed into a drama by merely 
being divided into acts and scenes, and cut up into the 
outward semblance of dialogue. In whatever abundance 
* Specimens of Eng. Dram. Poets, i. 6 (edit, of 1835). 
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all else of poetry might be outpoured, the spirit of dialogtie 
and of dramatic action would not be there. Gorbodoc, 
however, though a dull play, is in some other respects a 
remarkable production for the time. The language u 
not dramatic, but it is throughout singularly correct, easy, 
and perspicuous ; in many parts it is even elevated and 
poetical ; and there are some passages of strong painting 
not unworthy of the hand to which we owe the Induc- 
tion to the Legend of the Duke of Buckingham in the 
Mirror for Magistrates. The piece has accordingly won 
much applause in quarters where there was little feeling 
oF the true spirit of dramatic writmg as the exposition 
of passion in action, and where the chief thing demanded 
in a tragedy was a certain orderly pomp of expression, 
and monotonous respectability of sentiment, to fill the 
ear, and tranquillize rather than excite and disturb the 
mind. Sir Philip Sidney, while he finds fault with Gor- 
boduc for its violation of the unities of time and place, 
declares it to be " full of stately speeches and well- 
sounding phrases, climbing to the height of Seneca in 
his style, and as full of notable morality, which it doth 
most delightfully teach, and so obtain the very end of 
poesy." It grieves him, he adds, that it is so " very 
defectuous in the circumstances," — that is, the unities, — . 
because that mast prevent it from remaining for ever ** as 
an exact model of all tragedies."* Rymer terms it " a 
fable better turned for tragedy than any on this side the 
Alps ;" and aftirms that " it might have been a better 
direction to Shakspcare and Ben Jonson than any guide 
they have had the luck to follow."! Pof>e has delivered 

♦ Defence of Poesy, p. 84 (edit, of 1810). 
t Short View of Tragedy, p. 84. 
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Ms o^nkm to the Hke efiect, telling tis that " the writers 
ef tiie socceeding age might have improved by copying 
from this drama a {Ht>priety in the sentiments and dignity 
in the sentences, and an mia£fected perspicuity of style, 
which ar^ ess^tial to tragedy." One peculiarity of the 
more ancient national drama reteuned in Gorboduc is the 
introdiiction, before every act, of a piece of machinery 
c^led the Dumb Show, in which was shadowed forth, 
by a sort of allegorical exhibition, the part of the story 
that was immediately to follow. This custom survived 
on the English stage down to a considerably later date : 
the reader may remember that Shakspeare, though he 
rejected it in his own dramas, has introduced the play 
acted before the King and Queen in Hamlet by such a 
prefigurative dumb show. 

Another expedient, whidi Shakspeare has also on two 
occasions made use of, namely, the assistance of a chorus, 
is also adopted in Gorboduc ; but rather by way of mere 
decoration, and to keep the stage from being at any time 
empty, as in the old Greek drama, than to carry forward 
or even to explain the action, as in Henry the Fifth and 
Perides. It consists, to quote the description given by 
Warton, *' of Four Ancient and Sage Men of Britain, 
who regularly close every act, the last excepted, with an 
ode in long-lined stanzas, drawing back the attention of 
die audience to the substance of what has just passed, 
and illustrating it by recapitulatory moral reflections and 
poetical or historical allusions.'' * These effiirions of the 
chorus are all in rhyme, as being intended to be of the 
same lyrical character with those in the Greek plays; 
but tiie dialoigue in the rest of the piece is in Uank verse, 

* Hist Eng. Poet iv. 181. 
voi^ ni. c 
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of the employment of which in dramatic composition it 
affords the earliest instance in the language. The first 
experiment in this ^* strange metre," as it was then 
called, had been made <mly a few years before by Lord 
Surrey, in his translation of the Second and Fourth 
Books of the .£ueid, which was published in 1557, but 
must have been written more than ten. years before, 
Surrey having been put to death in January, 1547. In 
the mean time the new species of verse had been cul- 
tivated in several original compositions by Nicholas 
Grimoald, from whom, in the opinion of Warton, the 
rude model exhibited by Surrey received *^ new strength, 
elegance, and modulation.''* Grimoald's pieces in blank 
verse were first printed in 1557, along with Surrey's 
translation, in Tottel's collection entitled 'Songs and 
Sonnets of Uncertain Authors ;' and we are not aware 
that there was any more English blank verse wiitten or 
given to the world till the production of Gorboduc. la 
that case Sackville would stand as our third writer m. 
this species of verse ; in the use of which, also, he may 
be admitted to have surpassed Grimoald fully as much 
as the latter improved upon Surrey. Indeed, it may be 
said to have been Gorboduc that really established blank 
verse in the language ; for its employment from the time 
of tlie appearance of that tragedy became common in 
dramatic composition, while in other kinds of poetry, 
notwithstanding two or three early attempts, such as 
Gascoigne's * Steel Glass,' in 1576, Aske's 'Elizabetha 
Triumphans,' in 1588, and Vallans's * Talc of Two 
Swans,' in 1590, it never made head against rhyme, nor 
acquired any popularity, till it was brought into repute 
♦ Hist Eng. Poet iii 346. 
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by the Paradise Lost, published a fiill centuiy after 
Sackville's play. It is remarkable that blank yerse is 
never mentioned or alluded to by Sir Philip Sidney in 
his Defence of Poetry, which could not have been writ- 
ten more than a few years before 1586, the date of Sid- 
ney's death, at the age of thirty-two. Yet he was ac- 
quainted with Grorboduc, as it appears ; and in one part 
of his tract he treats expressly on the subject of versifi- 
cation, of which, he says, " there are two sorts — the one 
ancient, the other modem : the ancient marked the 
quantity of each syllable, and, according to that, framed 
his verse ; the modem observing only number, with some 
regard to the accent, the chief life of it standeth in that 
like sounding of the words which we call rhyme.*'* 
Even in dramatic composition the use of blank verse 
appears to have been for some time confined to pieces 
not intended for popular representation. Gorboduc, as 
we have seen, was brought out before the Queen at 
Whitehall ; and although, after that example, Mr. Col- 
lier observes, ** blank verse was not unfrequently em- - 
ployed in performances written expressly for the court 
and for representation before select audiences, many years 
elapsed before this heroic measure without rhyme was 
adopted on the public stages of London."t 

OTHER EARLY DRAMAS. 

Within a fortnight after the first performance of Gor- 
boduc, it is recorded that another historical play, entitled 
Julius Caesar, was acted at court; but of this piece — 
afibrding ** the earliest instance on record," Mr. Collier 

♦ Def. of Poesy, p. 98. f Hist. Dram. Poet. ii. 435. 

c 2 
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apprehends, ^' in whidi events from the Roman hktcny 
were dramatised in English " * — nothing is known be- 
yond the name. To about the same time, or it may be 
even a year or two earlier, is probably to be assigned 
another early drama, founded on the story of Borneo 
and Juliet ; as is inferred from the assertion of Arthur 
Brooke, in an advertisement prefixed to his poem upon 
that subject printed in 1562, that he had seen ** the 
same argument lately set forth on the stage.*' But whe- 
ther this was a regular tragedy, or only a moral-play, 
we have no data for conjecturing. '^ From about this 
date," says Mr. Collier, " until shortly after the year 
1570, the field, as iar as we have the means of judging, 
seems to have been pretty equally divided between the 
later morals, and the earlier attempts in tragedy, co- 
medy, and history. In isome pieces of this date (as well 
as subsequently) we see endeavours made to reconcile at 
combine the two different modes of writing ; but morals 
afterwards generally gave way, and yielded the victory to 
a more popular and more intelligible species of perform- 
ance. The licence to James Burbage and others in 1574 
mentions comedies, tragedies, interludes, and stage 
plays ; and in the act of common council against their 
performance in the city, in the following year, theatrical 
performances are designated as interludes, tragedies, 
comedies, and shows ; including much more than the old 
miracle-plays, or more recent moral-plays, which would 
be embraced by the words interludes, shows, and even 
stage-plays, but to which the terms tragedies and come- 
dies, found in both instruments, could not be so properly 

* Hist Dram. Poet. ii. 415. 
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api^kable." • We may add, in order to finish the sub- 
ject here, that in tte licence granted by James I., in 
1603, toBurbage, Shakspeare, and their associates, ^ley 
are anthorized to play <' comedies, tragedies, histories, 
interludes, m<ntd8, pastorals, stage-plays, and such other 
like ;" and that exactly the same enumeration is found 

* Hist, ii. 417. Mr. Collier adds in a note, as an instance 
(^ how the names designating the different kinds of plays 
were still misi^plied, or what vague notions were as yet at- 
tached to them, that, so late as in 1578, Thomas Lupton 
called his mond of AU for Money both a tragedy and a 
comedy. He calls it in the title '* a moral ana pitiful 
comedy;*' and in the prologue, "a pleasant trajgedy;" but 
he seems, nevertheless, to use the words in their conmion 
acceptation — ^meaning by these quaint phrases that the piece 
is a mixture of tragedy and comedy. The catastrophe is 
sufficiently tragical; Judas, in the last scene, coming in, 
sap the stage direction, ** like a damned soul in black, 
painted with flames of fire and with a fearful vizard,*' fol- 
lowed by Dives, ** with such like apparel as Judas hath ;" 
while Damnation (another of the dramatis persona), pur- 
suing them, drives them before him, and they pass away, 
" mwng a pitiful noise," into perdition. A few years be- 
fore, in like manner, Thomas Preston had called his play of 
Cambysos, King of Persia, which is a mixture of moral and 
history, *' a lamentable tragedy full of pleasant mirth ** on 
the title-page, and in the running tide ** A Comedie of King 
Cambises." Another play of about the same date, and of 
similar character, tiiat of Appins and Virginia, by B. B., is 
styled ^ a tragical comedy.** At a still earlier period, both 
in our own and ic other languages, the terms tragedy and 
comedy were applied to other narrative compositions as well 
as to those in a dramatic form. The most illustrious instance 
of such a use of the term comedy is its employment by Dante 
fw the titie of his great poem, because — as he has himself 
expressly told us in his dedication of the Paradise to Cane 
defia Scala, Prince of Verona— the story, althou^ it began 
mdly, ended prosperously. Even the narratives m the Mir- 
ror for Magistrates, published, as we have seen, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth centory, were still called tragedies. 
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in the patent granted to the Prince Palatine's {layers 
in 1612 ; in a new patent granted to Burbage's Com- 
pany in 1620;* and also in Charles I.*s patent to 
Hemings and Condell in 1625. Morals, properly so 
called, however, had disappeared from the stage long 
before this last date, though something of their peculiar 
character still survived in the pageant or masque. It may 
be observed that there is no mention of morals, any 
more than of miracle-plays, in the catalogue of the se- 
veral species of dramatic entertainments which Shak- 
speare has put into the mouth of Polonius in Hamlet, and 
in which he seems to glance slyly at the almost equally 
extended string of distinctions in the royal patents. 

Of the greater number of the plays that are recorded 
to have been produced in the first twenty years after the 
appearance of Gorboduc, only the names have been pre- 
served, from which it cannot in all cases be certainly 
determined to what class the piece belonged. From the 
lists, extracted from the accounts of the Master of the 
Revels, of those represented before the court between 
1568 and 1580, and which no doubt were mostiy the 
same that were exhibited in the common playhouses, it 
appears probable that, out of fifty-two, about eighteen 
were founded upon subjects of ancient history or fMe ; 
twenty-one upon modem history, romances, and stories 
of a more general kind; and that, of the remainder, 
seven were comedies, and six morals.f ** Of these flfty- 

* See it, printed for the first time, in Collier, i. 416. 

t See the lists in Collier, iii. 24, 25. But compare the 
list given by Mr. P. Cunningham at the end of his * Extracts 
from the Accounts of the Revels at Court in the Reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James I./ printed for the Shake- 
speare Society. Svo. Lond. 1842. Some items in Mr. Col- 
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two dramatic productions, " Mr. Collier observes, " not 
one can be said to have survived, although there may be 
reason to betieve that some of them formed (he founda- 
tion of plays acted at a later period." Among the very 
few original plays of this period that have come down to 
us is one entitied Damon and Pjrtheas, which was acted 
before the queen at Christ Church, Oxford, in September, 
1566, and was the production of Richard Edwards, who, 
in the general estimation of his contemporaries, seems 
to have been accounted the greatest dramatic genius of 
has day, at least in the comic style. His Damon and 
Pytheas does not justify their laudation to a modem 
taste ; it is a mixture of comedy and tragedy, between 
which it would be hard to decide whether the grave 
writing or the gay is the rudest and dullest. The play 
is in rhyme, but some variety is produced by the mea- 
sure or length of the line being occasionally changed. 
Mr. Collier thinks that the notoriety Edwards attained 
may probably have been in great part owing to the no- 
velty of his subjects ; Damon and Pytheas being one of 
the earliest attempts to bring stories from profane his- 
tory upon the English stage. Edwards, however, be- 
sdes his plays, wrote many other things in verse, some 
of which have an ease, and even an elegance, that neither 
Surrey himself nor any other writer of that age has ex- 
celled. Most of these shorter compositions are con- 
tained in the miscellany called the Paradise of Dainty- 
Devices, which, indeed, is stated on the titie-page to 
have been ** devised and written for the most part" by 

iter's classification may be questioned. For example, the 
Btory of Titus and Gisippus is not a " classical subject drawn 
I from ancient history ot feble." 
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Edwards, who had, howeyer, been dead ten yean when 
the first edition appeared in 1576. Among them aie^ie 
very beaatiful and tender lines, which hare been oitoa 
reprinted, in illu9tration of Terence's apophthegm,— 

** Amantimn irs aniioris redintegratio est;" 

or, as it is here rendered in the burthen of each stanza, — 

" The felling out of fsdthfol friends renewiDg is of love." 

Edwards, who, towards the end of his life, was appointed 
one of the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal and master 
of the queen's singing-boys, ^^ united," says Warton, 
^' all those arts and accomplishments which minister to 
popular pleasantry: he was the first fiddle, the most 
fashionable sonnetteer, the readiest rhymer, and the 
most facetious mimic, of the court." * Another surriv- 
iiig play {»^uced during tbb interval is the Tragedy of 
Tancred and Gismund, founded upon Boccaccio's well- 
known story, which was presented before Elizabeth at 
the Inner Temple in 1568, the five acts of which it con- 
sists being severally wiitten by five gentlemen of the 
society, of whom one, the author of the third act, was 
Christopher Hatton, afterwards the celebrated dancing 
lord chancellor. The play, however, was not printed 
till 1592, when Robert Wihnot, the writer of the fifth 
act, gave it to the world, as the title-page declares, 
** newly revived, and 2X>lished according to the decorum 
of these days." The meaning of this announcement, 
Mr. Collier conceives to be, that the piece was in the 
first instance composed in rhyme; but, rhymed playa 
having by the year 1592 gone out of fashion even on the 
public stage, Wilmot's reviving and polishing consisted 

* Hist of Eng. Poet. iv. 110. 
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tsbieAy in eu^i^ off aumy c^tlie *^ tags to the lines, ** or 
tornii^ them diflerentljr.. The tFBgedy of Tancred and 
GSeamndy winch, EkeGerfooduc, Itts adoBub siiow at the 
eommenceaieiit and a <^anEB at the dose of erery act, 
16, he observes, ^* the eaiiiest En^idi play extant the 
plot of wlndi 18 known to be derived from an Italian 
noveL" * To this earliest stage in the history of the 
regular drama belong, finally, some plays translated or 
adapted fiom tite andoit and from Ibrmgn languages, 
whidi dodbdess idso eontribitted to excite and give an 
impolse to the national taste and gemus in tiiis depart- 
ment. There is extant an old Ei^liah printed version, 
in rhyme, of the Amdria of Terence, whieh, fdthougfa 
wttboia^ date, is b^eved to have been published before 
1590 ; and die moral, or interlade, called Jack Juggler ^ 
whidi is founded wptm Hie Amphitouo of Plantus, ap- 
pears from intermd evidence to have been written in the 
peign of Edward YI. or Mary, though not printed till 
after the acces^on of Elizabeth. These earty and very 
rade attempts were followed by a series of translations 
of tiie ^t^e^cs of Seneca, all likewise m rhyme, the 
&st of which, tiie Thws, by Jasper Heywood, son of 
Ike edebrated John Heywood, was published in 1569^; 
the second, ^e Ihyesiei, akio by Heywood, in 1560; 
tile tlMrd, the Hercules Furem, by the same hand, in 
1551 ; the foorth, the €Edqfm, by Alexander Nevyle, in 
1669; tiie fiH^ said fflexHx, the Metha and the Agamem" 
nm, byJolmStwfley, inl5t6. The Oetavia, byThcnnas 
If ace, was eatered on the Stationers' Books in the same 
year, hat no copy of IhaC date is now known to exist. 
Veismis of tiie Si^fpofytus and the Ifereides Oetaen? 
* Hist DraB. Poel iik IS. 

c 3 
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by Studley, and of the T/tdfois by Thomas Newton, w«re 
added when the whole were republbhed toget)ier, ia 
1581, under the title of <' Seneca his Ten Tragedies 
translated into English." Of the authors of these trans- 
lations, Heywood and Studley in particular " have some 
claim," as Mr. Collier remarks, *'to be viewed in the 
light of original dramatic poets ; they added whole 
scenes and choruses wherever they thought them neces^ 
sary." But Heywood and his coadjutors in this under- 
taking do not appear to have had any view of bringing 
Seneca upon the English stage ; nor is it probable that 
any of their translated dramas were ever acted. In 1566, 
however, * Tiie Supposes,' a prose translation by George 
Gascoigne from GK Suppositi of Ariosto, and another 
play, in blank verse, entitled ' Jocasta,' taken from the 
Phcenis8€P of Euripides, by Gascoigne and Frands Kin- 
welmarsh, were both represented at Gray*s Inn. The 
Jocasta was, therefore, the second English play written 
in blank verse. " It is," says Warton, " partly a para- 
phrase and partly an abridgment of the Greek tragedy. 
There are many omissions, retrenchments, and trans- 
positions. The chorus, the characters, and the substance 
of the story are entirely retained, and the tenor of 
the dialogue is often preserved through whole scenes. 
Some of the beautiful odes of the Greek chorus are neg- 
lected, and others substituted in their places, newly 
written by the translators." * These substitutions, how- 
ever, sometimes display considerable poetic talent ; and 
the versification throughout the piece, both in the old 
metre (in which the choral passages are written) and in 
the new, flows with a facility and smoothness which, as 
* Hist Eng. Poet iv. 197. 
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coBtrasted with any English verse written twenty years 
before, marks a rate of progress during that space, in the 
subodence of the language into comparatiye regularity of 
grammatical and syntactical forms, which is very sur- 
pnsing. Warton remarks, as a proof of the rapidity with 
which the work of refinement or change went on in the 
language at this time, that '^ in the second edition of this 
jAay, printed again with Gascoigne's poems in 1587, it 
was thought necessary to afi&x marginal explanations of 
many words, not long before in common use, but now 
become obsolete and unintelli^ble." In the present in- 
stance this was done, as the author tells us, at the request 
of a lady, who did not understand ''poetical words or 
terms." But it was a practice occasionally followed 
down to a much later date. To all the quarto editions, 
for example, of Joshua Sylvester's metrical translation of 
Du Bartas (1606, 1608, 1613) there is appended ** A 
brief Index, explaining most of the hardest words scat- 
tered through this whole work, for ease of such as arc 
least exercised in those kind of readings." It consists 
of thirty double-columned pages, and may contain about 
nx hundred words.* 

^ * Most of these are proper names ; many others are scien 
tific terms. Among die explanations are the following: — 
ilRna/«, Histories from year to yenr.—Anchiset^ pheere, Venus 
(pheere itself is not explained, and may therefore be supposed 
to have been still in common xise.)" Bacchanalian /rows. 
Women-priests of Bacchus, the God of Cu^—Barr^eese 
and BamacUa, a kind of fowls that grow of rotten trees and 
broken ships.^-l/raun'n, possessions of ioheritance, time out 
of mind continued in the possession of the lord. — IhieU single 
comhai,-^Metaphifncal, supernatural.— Poe<<u^er«, base, coun- 
terfeit, unlearned, witless, and wanton poets, that pester the 
world either with idle vanities or odious villanies. — Patagons, 
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SBGOND STAGE OF THS BEGUUkB DBAMA : PEEI.E ; 
OBESNE. 

It tiras appears tiiat nmBerous pieces, eotided by ^teur 
ibm to be accounted as behmging to the regular dnuiGu^ 
had been produced before tbe year 1580 ; Imt nevertfae- 
less no drtmatie work had yet been writlea which can be 
said to have taken its place in our literature, or to 
have almost any interest for succeeding gen^utkms on 
account of its intrinsic merits and apart from its mere 
antiquity. The next ten years disclose a new scene. 
Within that egttot a crowd cf dramatists arose whose 
writings iitill form a por(3<m of our living poetry, and pre- 
sent the regular drama, no longer only painfully strug- 
giiag into the outward ^ape prop^ to that species of 

Indian cannibals, such as eat man's flesh. — Scaltger, Josqtkus, 
now living, a Frenchman admirable in all languages for all 
manner of learning (so in edition of 161^ though Jol . .a- 
liger died in 1609). These explanatory Tocabularies are 
sometimes, also, found appended to prose works of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth eenturies. Mr. Hallun, in a note to 
his Introduction to the Literature of Europe, vol. iii. p. €53, 
has observed that, in Pratt* s edition of Bishop Hall's works, 
we have a glossary of obsolete or unusual words employed 
by him, which amount to more than 1 100, some of which are 
(^dlieisms, but the greater, part of Latin or Greek origin. 
This book was published ttter the Restonction. Bythat 
time we see the difficulty ordinary readers had was, to 
understand the old words that were grang out of &sfalQD ; 
whereas, ^at of their ancestors, in tiie days of Elisabeth and 
James, was to understand the new words that were flowing 
so fast into their mother-tongue. This litde circumstance is 
very eariously «gnificaot, not only of the <^»po6ite direeti<nis 
in whic& the language was moving at the two periods, bat of 
the dififerenoe, also, in other rejects, between an age of ad- 
vancement and hc^ and one oi weariness, retrogression, 
and deerepitnde. 
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compoBitiony but having tbe brei^ of life breathed into 
it, and beginaing to throb and stir widi the pulsations of 
gencdne pssaion. We can only here shortly notice some 
of the chief names in this numercms company of our early 
dranuitists, properiy so adled. One to whom much atien- 
t3on has been recently directed is George Peele, the firrt 
of whose dramatic productions, * The Arraignment of 
Paris/ a sort of masqae or pageant which had been re* 
presented before the qoeen, was printed anonymouidy m 
1564. But Peele's most celebrated drama is his ' Love 
€i King Daiid md Fair Be&aabe,' first pabMdied in 
1599, two <n- three years a£ter ihe author's c^th. This 
play Mr. Campbell has called ^' the eariiest foui^ain of 
pathos and harmony that can be traced in ocr dramatie 
poelry ;" and he adds, '^ there is no sudi sweetness of ver- 
nficction and imagery to be found in our blank verse ante- 
rior to Shakspeare."* David and Bethsabe was, in all 
p<£ti^ity, written not anterior to Shakspeare, but after 
lie had been at least six or seven years a writer for the 
stage, and had produced perhaps ten or twelve of his 
plays, indnding some of thoae in which, to pass over all 
other and higher things, the music of the verse has ever 
heeai aecoanted the most perfect and <klicious. We know 
at least that The Midsummer Night's Dream, Romeo and 
JuiHet, The Merchant of Venice, Richard II., King 
John, and Richard III., were all written and acted, if 
not all printed, before Pecle's play was given to the 
world.t But, independently of this consideration, it must 

• Spec ofEng. Poet L 140, 

t This is estahliAed by the ofiben qw)ted passage in 



Meres's WU^s Treanury^ published in 1598, in whidi these 
and others of Shaki^eazes ];days mre enamerated. 
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1>e admitted that the best of Peele's blank yerae, though 
smooth and flowing, and sometimes tastefully decorated 
with the embellishments of a learned and imitatiye fancy, 
is both deficient in richness or even variety of modula- 
tion, and without any pretensions to the force and fire of 
original poetic genius. It may be true, nevertheless, as 
is conceded by Mr. Collier, one of the modem critics 
with whom Peele has not found so much favour as with 
Mr. Campbell and with Mr. Dyce, to whom we are in- 
debted for the first collected edition of his plays,* that 
*' he had an elegance of fancy, a gracefulness of expres- 
sion, and a melody of versification which, in the earlier 
part of his career, was scarcely approached."t Another 
of Peele's pieces, entitled * The Old Wives* Tale, a 
Pleasant conceited Comedy,' printed in 1595, has ex- 
cited some curiosity from a resemblance it bears in the 
story, though in little or nothing else, to Milton's Masque 
of Comus.J Contemporary with Peele was Robert 

♦ Dramatic Works of George Peele (with his Poems), 
by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. 

t Mr. Hallam's estimate is, perhaps, not ^uite so hiffh : 
" Peele has some command of imagery, but in evenr o£er 
quality it seems to me that he has scarce any claim to 
honour ; and I doubt if there are three lines together in any 
of his plays that could be mistaken for Shakeroeare's. • . • 
The versification of Peele is much inferior to that of Mar- 
low ; and, though sometimes poetical, he seems rarely dra- 
matic" — Lit, ofEuT, ii. 378. 

1 This was first pointed out by Isaac Heed in the appendix 
to his edition of Iter's Biographia Dramatica, 1782, vol. ii. 
p. 441. The subject has been examined at length by Warton 
m his edition of the Minor Poems of Milton, m>. 135, 136 ; 
and again, pp. 575-577 (2nd edit. Lond. 1791). He observes, 
**That Milton had an eye on this ancient drama, which 
might have been the favourite of his early youth, perhaps 
tDSBLTf be at least affirmed with as much cre^bility as that he 
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Greene, the author of iaye plays, besides one written in 
conjunction with a friend. Greene died in 1592, and he 
appears only to have begun to write for the stage about 
1587. Mr. Collier thinks that, in facility of expression, 
and in the flow of his blank verse, he is not to be placed 
below Peele. But Greene's most characteristic attribute 
is his turn for merriment, of which Peele in his dramatic 
productions shows little or nothing. His comedy, or 
farce rather, is no doubt usually coarse enough, but the 
turbid stream flows at least freely and abundantly. 
Among his plays is a curious one on the subject of the 
History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, which is sup- 
posed to have been written in 1588 or 1689, though fii-st 
published in 1594. This, however, is not so much a story 
of diablerie as of mere legerdenudn, mixed, like all the 
rest of Greene's pieces, with a good deal of farcical inci- 
dent and dialogue ; even the catastrophe, in which one 
of the characters is carried off to hell, being so managed 
as to impart no supernatural interest to the drama.* 



Of a d^rent and far higher order of poetical and 
dramatic diaracter is another play of this date upon a 
similar subject, the Tragical History of the Life and 
Death of Doctor Faustus, by Christopher Marlow. 
Marlow died at an early age in 1593, the year after 

conceived the Paradise Lost from seeing a mystery at Flo- 
rence, written by Andreini, a Florentine, in 161*, entitled 
Aikunor 

* Greene's plays are collected under the title of * The 
Dramatic Works of Robert Greene, to which are added his 
Poems ; with some Account of the Author, and Notes *, by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce ;* 2 vols. 8vo. 18ai. 
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Greene, and three or four years before Peele. He liad 
been a writer for the stage at least since 1586, in which 
year, or before, was brought out the play c^ Tambuikune 
the Great f his chum to the author^p of which has been 
eoQclusively established by Mr. Collier, who has forth^ 
diown that this was the first play written in blank verse 
that was exhibited on the public stage.* *' Mariow's 
imgbty line " has been celebrated by Ben Jonson in his 
fitmous verses on l^akspeare ; but Drayton, the author 
of the Polyolbion, has extolled him in the most glowing 
description, — in words the most worthy of the theme : — 

Next Marlow, bathed in the Thespian ^ii^. 
Had in him those brave translunary tilings 
That the first poets had : his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear : 
For that fine madness still he doA retain, 
Whidi ri^tly ^ould possess a poet*& brain-f 

Marlowis, by nearly universal admission, our greatest 
dramatic writer befo]t! Shakspeare. He is frequently, 
indeed, turgid and bombastie, specially in his earliest 
play, Tamburlaine the Great, which has just been men- 
tioned, where his fire, it must be confessed, sometimes 
blazes out of all bounds imd becomes a mere wasting eon- 
fiagration — sometimes only raves in a fmrious storm of 
sound, fillmg the ear without any other effect. But in 
his fits of truer inspiration, all ^ magie of terroF,.pft- 
thos, and beauty flashes from him in streams. The gra» 
dual accumulation of the agonies of Faustus, in the con- 
cluding scene of that |^y, as the moment of his awM 
fate comes nearer and nearer, powerfiilly drawn as 

* Hist. Dram. Poet iii. pp. 107-126. 
t Elegy, ** To my dearly beloved fHend Henry Reynolds^ 
of Poets and Poesy." 
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it is, is far from being one of those coarse pictures of 
wretchedness that merely oppress us with horror: the 
most admirable skill is applied throughout in balancing 
that emotion by sympathy and even respect for the suf- 
ferer,— 

for he was a scholar once admired 

For wondrous knowl^ge in our German schools, — 

and yet without disturbing our acquiescence in the jus- 
tice of hb doom ; till we close the book, saddened, in- 
deed, but not dissatisfied, with the pitying but still 
tributary and almost consoling words of the Chorus on 
our hearts, — 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 

And burned is Apollo^s laurel-bough 

That sometimes grew within this learned man. 

StiD finer, perhaps, is the conclusion of another of Mar- 
low's dramas— his tragedy of Edward II. " The reluc- 
tant pangs of abdicating royalty in Edward," says Charles 
Lamb, ''fiimished hints which Shakspeare scarce im- 
proved in his Richard II. ; and 'the death-scene of Mar- 
low's king moves pity and terror beyond any scene, 
andent or modem, with which I am acquainted. " * 
Much splendour of poetry, also, is expended upon the 
delineation of Barabas, in the Rich Jew of Malta ; but 
" Marlow*s Jew," as Lamb has observed, " does not 
approach so near to Shakspeare's [in the Merchant of 
Vmiice] as his Edward II." We are more reminded of 
somo of Barabas's speeches by tiie magnificent declama* 
tioii of Mammon m Jooson's Alchymist.f 

* Spec of Enff. Dram. Poets, i. 31. 
t TTie best edition of Harlow's Works is that in 3 vols. 
8Ya Lond. 1826. 
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LTLT— KTD — LODGE. 

Marlow, Greene, and Peele are the most noted namc^ 
among those of our dramatists who belong exclusively to 
the age of Elizabeth ; but some others that have less mo- 
dem celebrity may perhaps be placed at least on the same 
line with the two latter. John Lyly, the Euphuist, as 
he is called, from one of his prose works, which will be 
noticed presently, is, as a poet, in his happiest efforts^ 
elegant and fanciful ; but his genius was better suited for 
the lighter kinds of lyric poetry than for the drama. He 
is tlie author of nine dramatic pieces, but of these seven 
are in prose, and only one in rhyme and one in blank 
verse. All of them, according to Mr. Collier, " seem 
to have been written for court entertainments, although 
they were also performed at theatres, most usually by the 
children of St. Paul's and the Revels.** They were fitter, 
it might be added, for beguiling the listlessness of courts 
than for the entertainment of a popular audience, athirst 
for action and passion, and very indifferent to mere 
ingenuities of style. All poetical readers, however, rc> 
member some songs and other short pieces of verse with 
which some of them are interspersed, particularly a deli- 
cate little anaci*eontic in that entitled Alexander and 
Campaspe, beginning — 

Cupid and mv Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses, &c 

Mr. Collier observes thatMalone must have spoken from 
a very superficial acquaintance with Lyly*s works when 
he contends that his plays are comparatively free from 
those afiected conceits and remote allusions that charac- 
terise most of his other productions. Thomas Kyd, the 
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author of the two plays of Jeronimo and the Spanish 
Dragedy (which is a continuation of the former), besides 
a translation of another piece from the French, appears 
to be called " Sporting Kyd " by Jonson, in hb verses 
(xTShakspeare, in allusion merely to his name. There 
is, at least, nothing particularly sportive in the little that 
has come down to us from his pen. Kyd was a consi- 
derable master of language ; but his rank as a dramatist 
b not very easily settled, seeing that there is much doubt 
as to his claims to the authorship of by far the most 
striking passages in the Spanish Tragedy, the best of his 
two plays. Lamb, quoting the scenes in question, de- 
scribes them as " the very gait of the old play," which, 
without them, he adds, "is but a caput mortuum" It 
has been generally assumed that they were added by Ben 
Jonson, who certainly was employed to make some addi- 
tions to this play ; and Mr. Collier attributes them to 
him as if the point did not admit of a doubt — acknow- 
ledging, however, that they represent Jonson in a new 
light, and that " certainly there is nothing in his own 
entire plays equalling in pathetic beauty some of his con- 
tributions to the Spanish Tragedy,*' Nevertheless, it 
does not seem to be perfectly clear that the supposed 
ooDtributions by another hand might not have been the 
work of Kyd himself. Lamb says, " There is nothing in 
the undoubted plays of Jonson which would authorise us 
to suppose that he could have supplied the scenes in 
question. I should suspect the agency of some ' more 
potent spirit.' Webster might have furnished them. 
They arc full of that wild, solemn, preternatural cast of 
grief which bewilders us in the Duchess of Malfy.** The 
last of these early dramatists we shall notice, Thomas 
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Lodge, who was born aboat 1556, and began to write for 
the stage about 1580, is placed by Mr. Collier '* in a rank 
superior to Greene, but in some respects inferior to 
Kyd." His principal dramatic woric is entitled " The 
Wounds of Civil War, lively set forth in the true Tra- 
gedies of Marius and Sylla ;" and is written in blank 
verse with a mixture of rhyme. It shows him, Mr. Oi- 
lier thinks, to have unquestionaUy the advantage over 
Kyd as a drawer of character, though not equalling that 
writer in general vigour and boldness of poetic concep- 
tion. His blank verse is also much more monotonous 
than that of Kyd. Another strange drama in rhyme, 
written by Lodge in conjunction with Greene, is entitled 
*^ A Looking-glass for Lond<m and England,^' and has 
for its object to put down the puritanical outcry against 
the immorality of the stage, which it attempts to accom- 
plish by a grotesque application to the city of London of 
the Scriptural story of Nineveh, The whole perform- 
ance, in Mr. Collier's opinion, "is wearisomely dull, 
although the authors have endeavoured to lighten the 
weight by the introduction of scenes of drunken buf- 
foonery between ' a clown and Ms crew of rufi&ans,' and 
between the same clown and a person disguised as the 
devil, in order to frighten him, but who is detected and 
well beaten." Mr. HaUam, however, pronounces thi^ 
there is great talent shown in this play, *' though upon a 
very strange canvass." * Lodge, who was mi eminent 
physician, has left a considerable quantity of other poetry 
besides his plays, partly in the form of novels or tales, 
partly in shorter pieces, many of which may be fmmd in 
the miscellany called England's Helicon, from which a 
* Literature of Ear. ii; 379. 



feir of them have been extracted by Mr. Ellb, m his 
Specimens. They are, perhaps, on the whole, more 
erecBtaUe to his poedcal powers than his dramatic per^ 
fermances. He is also the author of seraral short wotka 
in prose, sometimes interspersed with verse. One of his 
prose tales, first printed in 1590, under the title ci 
* Rosalynde : Euphues' €k)lden Legacie, found in his 
eell atSilextra* (for Lodge was one of Lyl/s imitators), 
is fiuDOus as tiie aoarce from which Shakspeare appears 
to have taken the story of }ns A$ You Like It. << Of 
tiiis production it may be said," observes Mr. Cdlier, 
'* that our admiration of many portions of it will not be 
diminished by a compariscm with the work of oar great 
<hamatist."* 

It is worthy of remark, that all these founders and firrt 
boildffl^up of the regular drama in England were, nearly 
if not absolutely without an exception, dasncal schdars 
and men who had received a university educaticm. 
Nidiolas Udall was of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford ; 
John Still (if he is to be conddered the author of Gammer 
Gvrtcn's Needle) was of Christ's College, Cambridge ; 
SadLville was educated at both universities ; so was Gas- 
coigne ; Richard Edwards was of Corpus Christi, Ox- 
ford; Mariow was of Benet College, Cambridge; 
Gre&ie, of St, John's, Cambridge ; Feele, of Christ's 
Church, Oxford ; Lyly, of Magdal^i C<dlege, and 
Lodge of Trinity CoH^e, in the same university. Kyd 
was also probably a university man, tiiough we know 
nothing of his private history. To the training received 

• Hist, of Dram. Poet. iiL 213. — See upon this subject tbe 
Introdoctory Nodce to As You Like It in Kvighfs Shakspere, 
voL iiL 247-265. 
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by these writers the drama that arose among us after the 
middlo of the sixteenth century may be considered to 
owe not only its form, but in part also its spirit, which 
had a learned and classical tinge from the first, that never 
entirely wore out. The diction of the works of all these 
dramatists betrays their scholarship ; and they have left 
upon the language of our higher drama, and indeed of 
our blank verse in general, of which they were the main 
creators, an impress of Latinity, wliich, it can scarcely 
be doubted, our vigorous but still homely and unsonorous 
Saxon speech needed to fit it for the requirements of that 
species of composition. Fortunately, however, the 
greatest and most influential of them were not mere men 
of books and readers of Greek and Latin. Greene, and 
Peele, and Marlow all spent the noon of their days 
(none of them saw any afternoon) in the busiest haunts 
of social life, sounding in their reckless course all the 
depths of human experience, and drinking the cup of 
passion and suffering to the dregs. And of their great 
successors, those who carried the drama to its height 
among us in the next age, while some were also accom> 
plished scholars, all were men of the world — men who 
knew their brother men by an actual and intimate inter- 
course with them in their most natural and open-hearted 
moods, and over a remarkably extended range of condi* 
tions. We know, from even the scanty fragments of 
their history that have come down to us, that Shak- 
speare, and Jonson, and Beaumont, and Fletcher all 
lived much in the open air of society, and mingled with 
all ranks from the highest to the lowest; some of them, 
indeed, having known what it was actually to belong to 
classes very far removed from each other at different pe- 
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liods of their lives. But we should have gathered, 
though no other record or tradition had told us, that thej 
;nust have been men of this genuine and manifold expe- 
rience from their drama alone, — various, and rich, and 
glowing as that is, even as life itself. 

JCABUEB ELIZABETHAN PROSE : — JLTLT — SIDNEY — 
SPENSER — NASH, ETC. 

Before leaving the earlier part of the reign of Eliza* 
betb, a few of the more remariuible writers in prose who 
had risen into notice before the year 1590 may be men- 
ti<mcd. The singular affectation known by the name of 
JBtq^hmsm was, like some other celebrated absurdities, 
the invention of a man oi true genius — John Ly]y, 
noticed above as a dramatist and poet — ^the first part of 
whose prose romance of ^* Euphues " appeared in 1578 
or 1579. ** Our nation," says Sir Henry Blount, in the 
preface to a collection of some of Lyly's dramatic pieces 
which he published in 1632, '^ are in his debt for a new 
English which he taught them. * Euphues and his Eng- 
land ' * began first that language ; all our ladies were 
then his scholars ; and that beauty in court which could 
not parley Euphuism — that is to say, who was unable to 
converse in that pure and reformed English, which 
he had formed his work to be the standard of— was as 
little regarded as she which now there speaks not 
French." Some notion of this " pure and reformed 
English " has been made familiar to the reader of our 
day by the great modem pen that has called back to life 

* This is the title of the second part of the Eaphues, pub- 
lished in 1681. The first part is entitled * Euphues, tiic Ana- 
tomy of Wit,' 
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80 much of the kmg-Tanished past, tkough tke discooi^B 
of Sir Fiercie Sbafiton, in the Mooasterj, is rathor a eni- 
cature than a Mr samj^e of Euphuism. Doabdess, it 
oflten became a purdy siUy and pitiable afiair m the 
mouths of the courtiers, male and female ; but in L7I j'« 
own writings, and in those of his lettered imitatoni, of 
vfhom he had several, and some of no common talent, it 
was only fantastic and extravagant, and opposed to truths 
nature, good sense, and manliness. Pedantic and fiuv 
fetched aJlusion, elaborate indiredaeai, a cloying smooth* 
ncss and drowsy monotony of diction, alliteration, p«ffi» 
ning, and other such puerilities, — these are the main hw 
gredients of Euphuism ; which do not, however, ezckide 
a good deal of wit, fancy, and fupettiness, oceasioQaUj^ 
both in the expression and the thought Ahhoogh I^^, 
in his verse as well as in his {»t)se, is always artificnd td 
excess, his ingenuity and finished degance are firequeatly 
very captivating. Perhaps, indeed, our language is^ 
after all, indebted to this writer and his Eaphoism fcr 
not a little of its present euphony. From the ttridvet 
Shakspeare, in Love's Labour 's Lost, makes Holoferset 
pass on the mode of speaking of his Eupbaist, Don 
Adriano de Armado— ** a man of fire.4iew words, frshioB's 
own knight — that hath a mint of phrases in his brain—* 
one whom the music of his own vun tongue doth iWifii 
like enchanting harmony" — it should almost aeem thit 
the now universally adopted pronunciation of many of 
our words was first introduced by sudi persons as thit 
refining << child of fancy :" — *^ I abhor such fanatical 
fantasms, such insociable and point-device companions ; 
such rackers of orthogr^>hy as to speak dotU, fine, whm 
he should say doubt; dety when he should pronounce 
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deU^ d,€, b, t; not d, e, t; he clepeth a calf, cauf; half* 
kauf; neighbour vocatur nebour; neigh, abbreviated ne: 
diis is abhominable (which he would call abominable) : 
it insinuateth me of insanie." Here, however, the alU 
seeing poet laughs rather at the pedantic schoolmaster 
than at the fantastic knight ; and the euphuistic pronun- 
ciation which ho makes Holofemes so indignantly criti- 
cise was most probably hb own and that of the generality 
of his educated contemporaries. 

A renowned English prose classic of this age, who 
made Lyly's affectations the subject of his ridicule some 
years before Shakspeare, but who also perhaps was not 
l^ind to his better qualities, and did not disdain to adopt 
some of his reforms in the language, if not to imitate 
eren some of the peculiarities of his style, was Sir Philip 
Sidney, the illustrious author of the Arcadia. Sidney, 
who was bom in 1554, does not appear to have seiit any- 
thing to the press during his short and brilliant life, 
which was terminated by the wound he received at the 
battle of Zutphen, in 1686 ; but he was probably well 
known, nevertheless, at least as a writer of poetry, some 
years before his lamented death. ^ Puttenham, whose 
• Art of English Poesy,* at whatever time it may have 
been written, was published before any work of Sidney's 
had been printed, as far as can now be discovered, men- 
tions him as one of the best and most famous writers of 
the age " for eclogue and pastoral poesy.'* " Tho 
CkNintess of Pembroke's Arcadia,** as Sidney's principal 
work had been affectionately designated by himself, in 
compliment to his sister, to whom it was inscribed — 
the ** fair, and good, and learned ** lady, aflerwards cele- 
brated by Ben Jonson as " the subject of all verse "— 

VOL. in. ^ 
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was. not given to the world even in part till 1590, nor 
completely till 1593. His collection of sonnets and 
songs entitled ' Astrophel and Stella/ first appeared in. 
1591, and his other most celebrated piece in prose, ' The 
Dafenoo of Poesy/ in 1595. The production in which 
he satirises the affectation and pedantry of the modern^ 
corrupters of the vernacular tongue is a sort of masque^t 
supposed to pass before Queen Elizabeth in Wan^tead. 
garden, in which, among other characters, a villagiei 
schoolmaster called Rombus appears, and declaims in a 
jaiigpn not unlike that of Shakspeare's Holpferaes. Sid<« 
ney*s own prose is the most flowing and poetical that had 
y^t been written in English ; but its graces are rather 
those of artful elaboration than of a vivid natural exprea^ 
uveness. The thought, in fact, is generally more poetical 
than the language ; it is a spirit of poetry encased in n 
rhetorical form. Yet, notwithstanding the conceits iota 
which it frequently runs ~ and which, aflter all, are moat^ 
rather the irolics of a nimble wit, somewhat too 8<^citoaa 
of display, than the sickly pervei)4ities of a coxcombical 
or effeminate taste — and, notwithstanding also some 
want of animation and variety^ Sidney's is a wond^ul* 
style, always flexible, harmonipus, and luminoiss, and oa 
fit occasions rising to g^reat stateliness and splendcmr ; 
while a breath of beauty and noble feeling lives in ami 
exhales from the whole of his great work, like the fm* 
grance from a garden of flowers. 

Among the most active occasional writers in prose^ 
idso, about this time were others of the poets and dim* 
matists of the day, besides Lodge, who has been already 
QiaatioHed as. one of Lyly^s imitators. Anotlier of his 
productions, besides hia^talo^of Rpsalyiidy which has lately 
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attracted mncfa attention, is a Defence of Stage Flays, 
which he published, probably in 1579, in answer to 
Stephen Gosson's * School of Abuse,' and of which only 
two copies are known to exist, both wanting the title- 
pi^e.* Greene was an incessant pamphleteer upon all 
sorts of subjects : the list of his f»xMe publications, as far 
a« they are known, given by Mr. Dyce extends to be* 
tween thirty and forty articles, the earliest being dated 
1584, or eight years before his death. Morality, fiction, 
aatire, blackguardisin, are all mingled together in the 
9tream tiiat thus appeivs to have flowed without pause 
finom hb ready pen. '* In anight and a day," says his 
firiend Nash, ** would he have yarked up a pamphlet at. 
w«H as in 'seven years ; and: glad was that pointer that, 
raigfat be so blertto pay him dear for the very dregs of 
Ids wit." t His wit^ indeed, often enough appears to have 
nm tothe dregs, nor is it very sparkling at the best ; but 
6rea[ie'9 prose, though not in general very animated, is 
more concise and perapicuous than his habits of composi* 
turn might lead u9to expect.. He has genemlly written 
from a well-informed or fuU mind, and the matter is in-, 
teresting even when there b no particular attraction in 
the manner.. Among his most curious pamphlets are his 

* See Mr. Oollier's Introduction to the Shakespeare Society's 
editiont of Gosson's * Sehool of Abuse,' 1841 ; and of Nerth>^ 
brooke's * Treatise against Dicing^ Dancing, Plays, and In- 
terludes,' 1843 See also his * History of Dramatic Poetry/ 
]L277,&e. There is an imperfect list of '*the undramatic 
prodootioiift of Thomas I«of^,'. in the introduction to his 
tiagedy of • The Wounds of Civil War ' in the eighth volume 
of the last edition of Dodsley's Old Plays. Lodges • Rosa- 
I^9d ' is reprinted in Mr. Ooilier's * Shakespeare's Library.' 

f < Strange. News/: in ansver to Gabael Harvey's * Four 
Letters.' 

j>2 
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several tracts on the rogueries of London, which he de- 
scribes under the name of ** Coney-catching" — a favour- 
ite subject also with other popular writers of that day. 
But the most remarkable of all Greene's contributions to 
our literature are his various publications which either 
directly relate or are understood to shadow forth the 
history of his own wild and unhappy life — ^his tale enti- 
tled * Never too Late ; or, A Powder of Experience,' 
1 590 ; the second part, entitled * Francesco's Fortunes,* 
the same year ; his * Groatsworth of Wit, bought with a 
Million of Repentance,* and * The Repentance of Robert 
Greene, Master of Arts,' which both appeared, after his 
death, in 1692. Greene, as well as Lodge, we may re- 
mark, is to be reckoned among the Euphuists ; a tale 
which he published in 1587, and which was no less than 
five times reprinted in the course of the next half century, 
is entitled * Menaphon ; Camilla's Alarum to slumbering 
Euphues, in his melancholy cell at Silexedra,' &c. ; and 
the same year he produced * Euphues his Censure to 
Philantus ; wherein is presented a philosophical combat 
between Hector and Achilles,' &c. But he does not 
appear to have persisted in this fashion of style. It may 
be noticed as curiously illustrating the spirit and manner 
of our fictitious literature at this time, that in his * Pan- 
dosto,* or, * History of Dorastus and Fawnia,' Greene, a 
scholar, and a Master of Arts of Cambridge, does not 
hesitate to make Bohemia an island, just as is done by 
Shakspeare in treating the same story in his Winter's 
Tale. The critics have been accustomed to instance this 
as <Mie of the evidences of Shakspeare's ignorance, and 
Ben Jonson is recorded to have, in his conversation withr 
Drummcnd of Hawthomdcn, quoted it as a proof that his 
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great brother dramatist "wanted art,* and somctiraes 
sense.'* The truth is, as has been observed,t such de- 
viations from fact, and other incongruities of the same 
character, were not minded, or attempted to be avoided, 
either in the romantic drama, or in the legends out of 
which it was formed. They are not blunders, but part 
and parcel of the fiction. The making Bohemia an island 
is not nearly so great a violation of geographical truth as 
other things in the same play are of all the proprieties 
and possibilities of chronology and history — for instance, 
the co-existence of a kingdom of Bohemia at all, or of 
that modem barbaric nam.e, with anything so entirely 
belonging to the old classic world as the Oracle of 
Delphi. The story (though no earlier record of it has 
yet been discovered) is not improbably much older than 
either Shakspeare or Greene : the latter no doubt ex- 
panded and adorned it, and mainly gave it its present 
shape ; but it is most likely that he had for his ground- 
work some rude popular legend or tradition, the charac- 
teristic middle age geography and chronology of which 
he most properly did not disturb. 

But the most brilliant pamphleteer of this age was 
Thomas Nash. Nash is the author of one slight dramatic 
piece, mostly in blank verse, but partly in prose, and 
having also some lyrical poetry interspersed, called 
'Summer's Last Will and Testament,' which was exhi- 
bited before Queen Elizabeth at Nonsuch, in 1592 ; and 

* Yet Jonson has elsewhere expressly commended Shak- 

rire fi>r his art See his well-known verses prefixed to 
first fidio edition of the Playa. 
t See Notice on the Costume oi the Winter's Tale ia 
Knight's Shakspere, vol. iv. 
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he dlso assisted Marlow in his * Tragedy of Dido, Queen 
of Carthage,' which, although not printed till 1594, is 
supposed to have been written before 1590. But his 
satiric was of a much higher order than his dramatic 
talent. There never perhaps was poured forth such a 
rushing and roaring torrent of wit, ridicule, and invective, 
as in the rapid succession of pamphlets which he pub- 
lished in the course of the year 1589 against the Puritans 
and their famous champion (or rather knot of champions) 
taking the name of Martin Mar-Prelate; unless in those 
in which he began two years after to assail poor Gabriel 
Harvey, his persecution of and controversy with whom 
lasted a much tonger time— till indeed the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Whitgift) interfered in 1597 to restore 
the peace of the realm, by an order that all Harvey's and 
Nash's books should be taken wherever they might be 
found, ^* and that none of the said books be ever printed 
hereafter." Mr. D'Israeli has made both these contro- 
versies familiar to modem readers by his lively accounts of 
tiie one in his ' Quarrels,' of the other in his * Calamities* 
of Authors; and ample specimens of the criminations 
and recriminations hurled at one another by Nash and 
Harvey have also been given by Mr. Dyce, in the Life 
of Greene prefixed to his edition of that writer's dramatic 
and poetical woriLs. Harvey too was a man of great 
talent ; but it was of a kind very different from that of 
Nash. Nash's style is remarkable for its airiness and 
facility ; clear it of its old spelling, and, unless it be for 
a few words and idioms which have now dropt out of the 
popular speech, it has quite. a modern air. Thismny 
show, by the bye, that the language has not altered so 
much since the latter part of the sixteenth century as the 
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ordinary prose of that day would lead us to suppose ; the 
difibrence is rather that the generality of writers were 
more pedantic then than now, and sought, in a way that 
is no longer the fashion, to brocade their composition with 
what were called ink-horn terms, and outlandish phrases 
never used except in books. If they had been satisfied 
to write as they spoke, the style of tiiat day (as we may 
perceive from the example of Nash) would have in its 
general character considerably more resembled that of 
the present. Gabriel Harvey's mode of writing exhibits 
all the peculiarities of his bge in their most exaggerated 
form. He was a great scholar — and his composition is 
inspired by the very genius of pedantry ; full of matter, 
full often of good sense, not unfrequently rising to a tone 
of dignity, and even eloquence, but always stiff, artificial, 
and elaborately unnatural to a degree which was even 
then unusual. We may conceive what sort of chance 
such a heavy-armed combatant, encumbered and oppressed 
by the very weapons he carried, would have in a war of 
wit with the quick, elastic, inexhaustible Nash, and the 
showering jokes and sarcasms that flashed from his easy, 
natural pen. Harvey, too, with all his merits, was both 
rain and envious ; and he had some absurdities which 
afforded tempting game for satire. In particular he 
plumed himself on having reformed the barbarism of 
English verse by setting the example of modelling it 
after the Latin heiameter : " If I never deserve any 
better remembrance,*' he exclaims in one of his pamph- 
lets, " let me be epitaphed tiie inventor of the English 
hexameter I*' Na^, again, pro&nely characterises the 
said hexameter as *<that drunken, staggering kind of 
verse, which is all lip hill and down hill, like the way ■ 
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betwixt Stamford and Beechfield, and goes like a horse = 
plunging through the mire in the deep of winter — ^now, 
soused up to the saddle, and straight aloft on his tiptoes'* 
(in these last words, we suppose, exemplifying the thing 
he describes and derides). 

ENGLISH HESLAMSTEQ YBB6E. ^ 

Harvey, however, did not want imitators in his crotchet ; 
and among them were some of high name. He boasts, 
in tlie same place where he claims the credit of the in- 
vention, of being able to reckon among his disciples, not 
only "learned Mr. Stanyhurst," — that is Richard Stany- 
hurst, who in 1683 produced a most extraordinary per- 
formance, which he called a translation of the First Four . 
Books of the -^neid, in this reformed verse,* but " ex- 
cellent Sir Philip Sidney,'* who, he observes, had not 
disdained to follow him in his Arcadia, and elsewhere. 
This is stated in his * Four Letters and certain Sonnets, 
especially touching Robert Greene, 1682.'t But from a 
preceding publication, entitled 'Three Proper and 
"Witty Familiar Letters lately passed between two Uni- 
versity Men, touching the Earthquake in April last, and 
our English Reformed Versifying,* which were given to 
the world in 1680,t we learn that Edmund Spenser toa 
Tras for a short time half inclined to enlist himself among 

* This very scarce relume was reprinted, under the care 
of Mr. Maidraent, in 4to., at Edinburgh in 1836. 

t Reprinted by Sir E. Brydges in the second volume of 
the Archaica, 1813. 

X Reprinted in the second volume of * Ancient Critical 
Essays upon English Poets and Poesy/ edited by Joseph 
Haslewood, 2 vols. 4to. Lend. 1811-15. 
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the practitioners of the new method. The two Uiii- 
Tcrsity men between whom the Letters had passed are 
Spenser (who is designated Tmmerito) and Harvej, 
with whom he had become intimate at Cambridge (the/ 
were both of Pembroke Hall), and by whom he is sup- 
posed to have been introduced to Sidney a short time 
before this correspondence began. The Letters are in 
&ct five in number ; the original three, before the pamph- 
let was published, having had two others added to them, 
" of the same men's writing, both touching the foresaid 
artificial versifying, and certain other particulars, more 
lately delivered unto the printer." The publication is 
introduced by a Preface from " a Well-willer" to both 
writers, who professes to have come by the letters at 
fourth or fifth hand, through a fnend, ** who with much 
ttgreaty had procured the copying of them out at Imme- 
nto's hands." He had not, he declares, made the writers 
privy to the publication^! The merits of Harvey's letters 
in particular — which form indeed the principal part of 
the pamphlet, and to which the only one by Spenser 
originally designed to be given is merely introductory — 
are trumpeted forth in this Preface in a very confident 
style: — "But show ibe or Immerito," exclaims the 
Well-willer, " two Englbh letters in print in all points 
equal to the other two, both for the matter itself and also 
for the manner of handling, and say we never saw good 
^ English letters in our lives." " And yet," he adds, " I 
am credibly informed by the foresaid faithful and honest 
friend, that himself [the writer of the said two letters] 
bath written many of the same stamp both to courtiers 
and others, and some of them discoursing upon matters 
01 great weight and importance, wherein he is said to bo 

j> 3 
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fully as suflficient and habile as in 'those scholarly points 
of learning." Nevertheless, this well-wisher, or his 
ftithful and honest friend, was strongly suspected at the 
time to be no other than Harvey himself. Nash dedareft 
in one of his pamphlets that the compositor by whom the 
Well-willer*s epistle, or Preface, was set up, swore to 
him that it came under Harvey's own hand to be printed. 
And in another place, addressing, Harvey, he says, ** You 
were young in years when you privately wrote the letters 
that afterward were publicly divulged by no other but 
yourself. Signior Immerito was counterfeitly brought 
in to play a part in .that his interlude of epistles. I 
durst on my credit undertake Spenser was in no way 
privy to the committing of them to print. Committing I 
will call it, for in my opinion G. H. should not have 
reaped so much discredit by being committed to New- 
gBt^ as by committing that misbelieving prose to W5 
press." Nash's authority, however, is none of the beat ; 
tnd it is fair to add that Harvey himself, in one of his 
* Four Letters' published in 1592, speaks of the present 
letters as having been sent to the press either by some 
malicious enemy or some indiscreetinend. It can hardly 
be supposed that he designed to. conceal himself under 
the latter description. But to return to what Spenser 
tells us of his studies and experiments in English hexa- 
meters and pentameters. In one letter, written from 
Leicester House, Westminster, in October, 1579, he 
says : " As for the two worthy gentlemen, Mr. Sidney 
and Mr. Dyer [afterwards Sir Edward Dyer, and greatly 
esteemed as a writer of verse in his day], they have me, 
I thank them, in some use and familiarity, of whom 
and to whom what speech passeth to your credit and 
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flBdmatkm I leave yourself to conceive ; baring aiwajB 
to well conomed of my imfeigned affection and zeal 
towards you. And now they liave proclainied in theif 
a^€tmw4ry^A'gta)enl surceasing imd silence of bald Rhymers^ 
and abo of the very best too ; instead whereof they have, 
by authority of their whole senate, prescnbed certain rules 
sad laws of ^pantiti«s of English syllables for English 
vene ; having had tliereof alroady great practice, and al- 
moit drawn m$ into tJmr fkction*^ After^'ards he goes 
ftrther : '^ I am move m love," he says, ** with English 
wrsifying [that was the name by which Harvey and his 
friends distinguisbed the new invention] than with Rhym- 
hig; which I should have Atm^ [with?], long since if I 
would then have Allowed your counsel." And he con- 
daiks, '< I reoaivad your letter sent, me the last wedc, 
«^reby I p^rceife you continue your old exercise of ver- 
R^ring in English ; which glory I had now thought should 
have been ours^ London^ and the court." ** Trust me,*' 
be adds, '^ your verses I like passingly well, and envy your 
hidden pains m tiiis kind, or rather malign and grudge 
at yours^f tiiat would not once impart so mudi to roe." 
He remarks, however, diat Harvey has once or twice 
made a breach m the rules laid down fbr this new mode 
of Teraiiying by Master Drant, that is, Thomas Drant, 
chiefly known as the author of two collections of Latin 
poetry, entitled Sylva, and Poemata Varia, but also the 
author of some verse translations front the Latin and 
Greek. ** You shall siee," says Spenser in conclusion, 
" when we meet in London (and when it shall be, certify 
us), how fast I have followed after you in that course : 
beware lest in time I overtake you." And, as a sample 
of what he had been dmng, he subjoins a few English 
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Iambics. Six months later we find him still occupied 
with the new method. Writing to Harvey again in the 
beginning of April 1680, he says : " I like your late 
English hexameters so exceedingly well that I also enure 
my pen sometime in that kind ; which I find, indeed, as 
I have often heard you defend in word, neither so hard 
nor so harsh [but] that it will easily and fairly yield 
itself to our mother tongue." Yet frotn ^hat follows it 
almost looks as if he were all the while making sport of 
his solemn friend and his preposterous invention. '* The 
only or chiefest hardness which seemeth," he goes od, 
"is in the accent ; which sometime gapeth, and, as it 
were, yawneth, ill-favouredly, coming short of that it 
should, and sometime exceeding the measure of the 
number ; as in Carpenter ^ l^e middle syllable being used 
short in speech, when it shall be read long in ver^ 
seemeth like a lame gosling, that draweth one leg after 
her ; and Heaven^ being used short as one syllable, when 
it is in verse stretched out with a diastole is like a lame 
dog that holds up one leg." Nash's ridicule is hardly so 
unmerciful as this. Spenser, however, adds, by way of 
consolation, ** But it b to be won with custom, and 
rough words must be subdued with use." Afterwards 
he sets down four lines of English Elegiac verse — asking, 
** Seem they comparable to those two which I translated 
you extempore in bed the last time we lay together in 
Westminster ? — 

That which I eat did I joy, and that which I greedily 
gorged ; 
As for those many goodly matters left I for others." 

This can hardly be siud in earnest. '* I would heartily 
wish," he concludes, "you would either send me (he rules 
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and precepts of art which you observe in quantities, or el&c 
follow mine, that M. Philip Sidney gave me, being the 
very same which M. Drant devised, but enlarged with 
M. Sidney's own judgment, and augmented with my ob- 
servations ; that we might both agree and accord in one, 
lest we overthrow one 'another, and be overthrown of the 
rest." From this it would appear that, after all, Drant 
(whose era was between 1660 and 1570) Mas, in this 
matter of English hexameters, before Harvey. But, in- 
deed, long before this Sir Thomas More had amused 
himself with the same fancy. And the attempt to mould 
English verse into the form of Latin (which long after- 
wards exercised the ingenuity of Milton, and which has 
been revived in our own day) continued to engage some 
attention down to the close of the sixteenth centmy. In 
1602 was published a small pamphlet entitled * Observa- 
tions on the Art of English Poesy, by Thomas Cam- 
pion : wherein it is demonstratively proved, and by 
example confirmed, that the English toong will receive 
eight several kinds of numbers, proper to itself, which 
are all in this book set forth, and were never before this 
time by any man attempted.* Thomas Campion, or 
Champion, was a poet of some celebrity in his day ; his 
name occurs, along with those of Spens^ and Sliak- 
speare (the others are Sidney, John Owen, Daniel, Hugh 
Holland, Ben Jonson, Drayton, Chapman, and Marston), 
in Camden's enumeration in his * Remains * (first pub- 
lished in 1604) of the most pregnant poetical wits then 
flourishing. His tract was answered the next year by his 
brother poet, Samuel Daniel, in ' A Defence of Ryme, 
against a pamphlet entituled '* Observations in the Art of 
English Poesy;" wherein is demonstratively proved tliat 
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Ryme is the fittest harmony of words that comports witli 
our language.'* This reply appears to have tevmioated 
the controversy for the present ; and, indeed, althongh 
Milton in a later day, in addition to imitating, or attempt- 
ing to imitate, the metres of Horace, also, like Campioii;^ 
denounced the Gothic barbarism and bondage of rhyme, 
it never was agun serioufly proposed, we believe, to 
reform our poetry by the entire abolition of the natiind 
prosody of Uie language, and thenidiilitution of tbe Greek 
or Latin. 

EDMUND SPKISBB. 

If Harvey had seiiously infected Spoiser with the 
madness of his hexameters and pentameters, the reiocmed 
versifying might have been brought for a short time usto 
more credit, although Spenser's actual performances m 
it, as has been remained, are bad enough to countenance 
even those of his friend the inventor. But, besides that 
to change, as this system appears to hwre requured, the 
entire pronunciation and musical character of a laQgui^ 
is as much beyond the power of any writer, or host of 
writers, as to change the direction of the wind& (the two 
cases being alike governed by laws of nature above buman 
oontrol), Spenser was of all writers the one least likely 
to be permanently enthralled by the pursuit of sudi an 
absurdity. Of all our great poets be is the one whose 
natural tastes were most opposed to such outlandish iano* 
vations upon and harsh perversions of his native tongue — 

* Both Campion's 'Observations' and Daniel's ^Defence* 
are reprinted in the second volume of the • Ancient CriticsU: 
Essays/ edited by Haslewood. 
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whose genius was essentially the most musical, the most 
English, and the roost reverential of antiquity. 

Edmund Spenser has been supposed to have oome 
befcH^ the world as a poet so early as the year 1569, when 
tome sonnets translated from Petrarch, which long after- 
wards were reprinted with his name, appeared in Vander 
Noodt's Theatre of Woiidlings ; on the 20th of May 
m that year he was entered a azer of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge ; and in that same year also, an entry in the 
Books of the Treasurer of the Queen's Chamber re- 
oords that there was " paid upon a bill signed by Mr. 
Secretary, dated at Windsor 18* Octobris, to- Edmund 
S^eoaer, that brought letters to the Queen's Miyesty 
Sir Henry Nmris, Knight, her Majesty's amfaas- 
is France, being at Thonars in the sadd reafai, 
for his charges theauai of %L IZi, 4d,f over and besides 
9L ptvrted to him bf. Sir Henry Norris."* There 
tmi be little doubt Ihai this entry refers to the poet. 
The date 1510, given as that of the year of his birtli 
apon hia moQumeDt in Westminsler Abbey, erected long 
afW his death, is out of the question ; but the above- 
■Motiooed laets make it p^dbekle that he was bom some 
jpars belbre 1553, the date commonly assigned. He has 
himself commeoiorated the place of his birth: ''At 
length," he says in his * Prothalamion,' or poem on the 
V of the two daugjbters of the Earl of Worcester, 

At length they all to merry London came, 
To merry LoDdon, m v most kindly nurse. 
That to me gave this life's first native source, 
Thoagh from another place I take my name, 
An house of ancient £ime. 



^ First published in Mr; Cunningham's tntroduotioii 
^-zxx.) to bis < Bztraetsfirom the Aeooimis of the Revelsat 
&mrt»' printed for the Shakespeare Society, 8yo. Lend. 1842. 
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It is commonly said, on the authority of Oldys, that he 
wa3 bora in East Smithfield by the Tower. It appear^ 
from the register of the University that he took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1572, and that of Master 
of Arts in 1576. On leaving Cambridge, he retired 
for some time to the north of England. Here he: 
appears to have written the greater part of his * Shep^ 
herd's Calendar,' which, having previously come up 
to London, he published in 1579. And he had already, 
as we learn from his correspondence with Harvey, 
finished two works entitled his * Dreams' and * Dyings 
Pelican,' of which nothing is now known, unless the 
former (as has been conjectured) be the same after* 
wards published under the titles of ' The Visions of 
Petrarch,' * The Visions of Bellay,' and * Vi^ons of the 
World's Vanity ;' and he bad begun hb * Fairy Queen/ 
as well as at least designed, and perhaps made some pro- 
gress in, a poem in Harvey's new mode of verifying, to 
be entitled * Epithalamion Thamesis ;' ^\ which book," he 
says, '* I dare undertake will be profitable fot the know* 
ledge, and new for the invention and manner of handling." 
The subject was to be treated in the same manner as it is 
in the Fourth Book of the Fairy Queen. He also speaks 
of another work which he odls his *Stemmata Dud- 
leiana,* probably a poem in honour of the family of his 
patron, the Earl of Leicester, uncle of Sir Philip Sidney; 
of which he says that it must not lightly be sent abroad 
without more advisement—adding, however, " But trust 
me, though I never do well, yet in my own fancy I never 
did better." And Harvey congratulates him on nine 
* Comedies,' which he had either written, or was engaged 
with : — " I am void of all judgment if your Nine Come- 
dies, whereunto, in imitation of Herodotus, you give the 
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names of the Nine Muses, come not as near Ariosto^s 
Comedies, either for the fineness of plausible elocution 
or the rareness of poetical, as the Fairy Queen doth 
to his Orlando." But he published nothing more for 
some years. In his Letter to Harvey vrritten from 
Leicester House in October, 1579, and more especially 
in a long Latin valedictory poem included in it, he speaks 
of being immediately about to proceed across the seas in 
the service of Leicester, to France, as it would appear, if 
not farther. " I go thither," he writes, " as sent by 
him, «ad maintained (most-what) of him ; and there am 
to employ my time, my body, my mind, in his honour's 
service." But whether be actually went upon this mission 
is unknown. In the banning of August, 1580, on the 
appointment of Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton as hord 
Deputy of Ireland, Spenser accompanied his lordship to 
that country as his secretary ; in March, the year fol* 
lowing, he was appmnted to the office of Clerk in the 
Irish Court of Chancery ; but on Lord Grey being re* 
called in 1582 Spenser probably returned with him to 
En^and. It has be^ conjectured that he may have 
been the person mentioned in a letter to Queen Eliza* 
beth from James VI. of Scotland, dated at St Andrews, 
the 2nd of July, 1583 (the (»iginal of which is preserved 
among the Cotton MSS.), where James says in tlie 
postscript, *' Jtfadam, I have stayed Maist^ Spenser 
upoo the letter qiulk is written with my awin hand, quilk 
sail be ready within twa days,"* Of how he was eta* 
ployed for the next three or four years nothing is known ; 

* See Note by Mr. David Laing on p. 12 of his edition of 
•Ben Jonfeon's Conversations with William Drummond/ 
printed ibr the ^lakespeare Socie^, 8vo. Lond. 1842. 
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but in 1586 he obtainod from tbe crown a grant of abovn 
8000 acres of forfeited lands in Ireland : tbe gratit is 
dated the 27th of July, and, if it was procured, as is not 
improbable, through Sir Philip' Sidney, it was the last 
kindness of that Mend and patron, whose death took 
place in October of this year. Spenser proceeded 'to 
Ireland to take possession of his estate, which was a 
portion of tbe former domain of the Earl of Desmond in 
the county of Cork ; and here he remained, residing 
in what had been the earPs castle of Kilcolman, till he 
returned to England in 1590, and published at London, 
in 4to., the first three Books df his Fairy Queen. If 
he bad published anything else since the Shepherd's 
ClEdendar appeared eleven years beibre, it could only 
fasTo been a poem of between 400 and 500 lines, entided 
* Muiopotmos, or the Fate of the Butterfly,' which he 
dedicated to the Lady Carey. He 'has himself related, 
in his * Colin Clout 's Come Home Again,' how he had 
been visited in hia exile by the Shepherd of the Ocean, 
l^ which designation he means Sir Walter Raleigh, aixi 
persuaded by him to make this visit to England for the 
purpose of having his poem printed. Raleigh introduced 
him to Elizabeth, to whom the Fairy Queen was dedi* 
cated, and who in February, 1 591, bestowed on ^ 
author a pension of 50/. This great work immediately 
raised Spenser to such celebrity, that the publisher has- 
tened to collect ^iiaterer of his other poems he could 
find, and, under the gen^nl title of < Complaints; con^ 
taining sundry small poems of the World's Vanily;' 
printed together, in a 4to. volume, * The Ruins of Time,' 
'The Tears of the Muses,' * Virgil's Gnat,' *Motiicr 
Hubbord's Tale,' * The Ruins of Rome' (from the French 
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of Bellay), ' Mixiopotmos ' (which is stated to be the 
only one of the pieces that had previously appeared), 
and * The Ykions of Petrarch/ &c., already mentioned. 
Many more, it is declared, which the author had written 
m former years were not to be found. Spenser appears 
to have remained in England till the beginning of the 
ywr 1592: his *Daphnaida/ an elegy on the death of 
Douglas Howard, daughter of Lord Howard, and wife 
of Arthur Gorges, £sq., is dedicated to the Marchioness 
of NcHTtbampton in an address cbted^he 1st of January 
in that year, audit was published aoon after. He then 
retmmed to Ireland, and |m>bably in the coiove of 1592 
and 1593 there composed the series of eighfy^ight 
eonnets in which he relates his courtship of the rustic 
Jbeauty whcsn he at last married, celebrating the event 
•by a splendid Epithalamion. But it appears from the 
^htieth sonnet that he had already finished six Books 
jfd his.Eaiiy jQucen. His .next publication was another 
4to. volume which appeared in 1595, containing his 

< Colm Clout 's Come Home Again,' the dedication of 
which-to Raleigh is dated < From my house at Kilcofanan, 
December the 27th, 1591,' no doubt a misprint for 1594 ; 
.and also his * Astrophel,' an elegy upon Sir Philip 
Sidney, dedio^ed to his widow, now .the Countess of 
Essex ; together with * The Meomiiig Muse of Thes- 
tylis,' another poem on the sane subject. The same 
year appeared, in 8vo., his sonnets, under the title of 

< Amoretti,' accompanied by the ' Epithalamion.' In 
1696>he<pBid snother visit to Eng^d, bringing with him 
4he Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books of this Fairy Queen, 
««hiah were published, along- with a new edition of the 
rpraeeding ihree books, in4to'. at London, in4hatyear. 
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In the latter part of the aame year appeared, in a volume 
of the same form, a reprint of his * Daphnaida,' together 
with his * Prothalamion,' or spousal verse on the marri* 
ages of the Ladies Elizabeth and Catharine Somerset, 
and his * Four Hymns' in honour of Love, of Beauty, of 
Heavenly Love, and of Heavenly Beauty, dedicated to 
the Countesses of Cumberland and Warwick, in an ad- 
dress dated Greenwich, the 1st of September, 1596. 
The first two of these Hymns he states had been com* 
posed in the greener times of his youth, and, although 
he had been moved by one of the two ladies to call in 
the same, as *' having too much pleased those of like age 
and disposition, which, being too vehemently carried with 
that kind of affection, do rather suck out poison to their 
strong passion than honey to their honest delight," he 
*< had been unable so to do, by reason that many copies 
thereof were formerly scattered abroad." At this time 
it was still common for literary compositions of all kind^ 
to be extensively drculated in manuscript, as used to be 
the mode of publication before the invention of printing. 
These Hymns were the last of his productions that he 
sent to the press. It was during this visit to England 
that he presented to Elizabeth, and probably wrote, his 
prose treatise entitled * A View of the State of Ireland, 
written dialogue-wise between Eudoxus and Irenaeus;' 
but that work renudned unprinted, till it was published 
at Dublin by Sir James Ware in 1 683. Spenser returned 
to Ireland probably early in 1597 ; and was the next 
year recommended by the Queen to be sheriff of Cork ; 
but, soon after the breaking out of Tyrone's rebellion 
in October, 1598, his house of Kilcolman was attacked 
and oumed by the rebels, and, one child having perished 
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in the flames, it was with difficulty that he made his 
escape with his wife and two sons. He arrived in Eng- 
land in a state of destitution ; hut it is absurd to suppose 
that, with his talents and great reputation, his powerful 
friends, his pension, and the rights he still retained, 
although deprived of the enjoyment of his Irbh property 
for the moment, he could have been left to perish; as has 
been conimonly said, of want : the breaking up of his 
ccmstitulion was a natural ccmsequence of the sufferings 
he had lately gone through ; but all that we know is that, 
after having been ill for some time, he died at an inn in 
King-street, Westminster, on the 16th of January, 1699. 
Two Cantos, undoubtedly genuine, of a subsequent Book 
o£ the Fairy Queen, and two stanzas of a third Canto, 
entitled * Of Mutability,' and forming part of the Ijegend 
of Constancy, were published in an edition of his col- 
lected worics, in a folio volume, in 1609 ; and it may be 
doubted if much more of the poem was ever written. 
. As for the poem called ' Britain's Ida,' in six short 
Cantos, which also appeal^ in this v<^ume, it is certainly 
not by Spenser. Besides the works that have been enu- 
merated, however, the following compositions by Spenser, 
now all lost, are mentioned by himself or his friends : — 
His Pageants, The Canticles Paraphrased, a poetical 
▼crrion of Ecctesiastes, another of the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, The Hours of our Lord, The Sacrifice of a 
Sinner, Purgatory, A Se'ennight's Slumber, The Court 
of Cupid, and The Hell of Lovers. He is also said 
to have written a treatise in prose called The English 
Poet. 

The most remarkable of Spenser's poems written before 
his great woric. The Fairy Queen, are his * Shepherd's 
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Calendar ' and his < Mother Hubberd's Tale.' Both of 
thase pieocs are full of the spirit of poetry, and his geniut 
displays itself in eadh in a variety of styles. 

The Shepherd's Calendar, though con»sting <^ 
twelve distinct poems denominated .Eclogues, is leas of a 
pastoral, in the ordinary acceptation, than it is of a piece 
of polemical or party divmily. Spenser's shepherds are, 
for the most part, pastors of the churchy, or clergymen, 
with only pious parishioners for sheep. One is a. good 
^epherd, such as Algrind, that is, the puritanical arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, Grindall. Another, represented 
in a much less favourable light, is Morell, that is, his 
famous antagonist, Elmore, or Aylmer, bishop of London; 
Spenser's religious character and opinions tmake a curious 
subject, which has not received much attention from his 
biographers. His connexion with Sidney and Leicerter, 
and afterwards widi Essex, made him^ no doubt, be re* 
garded throughout his life as belonging to the puritanical 
party, but only to the more moderate se^on of it,, which, 
although not unwilling to encourage a little grumbling at 
some things in the conduct 4)f the dominant party among 
the bishops, and even professing to see much roesoa in 
the objections made to certain outworks or ap{>endagcs.of 
the established system, stood still or drew back as soon 
as the opposition to the church became 'really a war of 
principles; Spenser's puritanism seems almost as.iUDi> 
natural as his hexameters fflMl pentameters. It was^pnv 
bably, for the greater part, the produce of circum<» 
stances, rather than of conviction or any strong feeling, 
even while it lasted ; and it appears nowhere in such pri9i> 
minence as in his Shepherd's (ilalendar, the first work tiwt 
he published.. It has even heen asserted that his. Bhttant 
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Beast, in the Sixth Book of the Faiiy Quoen, is meant 
for a personification of Puritanism. At any rate, it ia 
evident that, in his latter years, his Christianity had 
taken the form rather of Platonism than of Puritanism. 
The iHuitanical spirit of scmie parts of the Shepherd's 
Calendar, however, probably contributed to the popu- 
laiity which the poem long retained. It was reprinted 
four times during- the author's lifetime, in 1581, 1586, 
1591, and 1597. Yet it is not only a very unequal com- 
position, but is, in its best executed or most striking parts, 
far below the height to which Spenser aflerwards learned 
to rise. We may gather from it that one thing which 
had helped to give him his churoh-feformmg notions had 
been his study and admiration of the old poetry of Chau- 
cer and the Visions of Piers Ploughman. One of his 
personages, who, ui onetyf the .Eclogues, discourses much 
in the style of the principal figure in Langland's poem, is 
called Piers ; and Chaucer is not only in various pass- 
ages affectionately commemorated under the name of 
Tityrus, but several of the iBclogues are written in a 
peculiar versification, which appears to be intended as an 
iontation of that of Chiauoer's poetry* So far as Spenser, 
at this time* of his life, can be accounted any authority in 
such a matter, it may be admitted that he seems to have 
regarded the verse* of his great predeceanr as only ac- 
centually, not syllabicaliy, regular ; but it is still more 
evident, at the same time,, that these intended imitations 
of Chaucer in the Shepherd's Calendar do not really 
give a true representation of his prosody, according to 
any tlieory of it that may be adopted! The flow of the 
verse is rather that of the Visions of Piers Ploughman, 
only without the reg^lar alliteration and with the addi- 
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tion of rhyme. As a specimra of the Shepherd's Ca- 
lendar, we will give, from the second JEclogue, which 
18 one of those composed in this peculiar measure, the Tale 
of the Oak and the Briar, as told by the old shepherd 
Thenot, who says he conned it of Tityrus in his youth : — 

There grew an aged tree on the green, 
A goodly Oak sometime had it been. 
With arms full strong and iersely displayed. 
But of Iheir leaves they were disarrayed ; 
The body big and mightily pight,* 
Throughly rooted, and of wondrous height: 
Whilom he had been the king of the field. 
And mochel^ mast to the husband<= did yield. 
And with his nuts larded many swine ; 
But now the grey moss marred his rine ^ 
His bared boughs were beaten with storms, 
His top was bald and wasted with worms. 
His honour decayed, his branches sere. 

Hard by his side grew a bragging Brere, 
Which proudly thrust into th' element, 
And seemed to threat the firmament ; 
It was embellished with blossoms mir. 
And thereto aye wonted to repair 
The shepherds' daughters to gather flowers. 
To paint their garlands with his colours ; 
And in his small bushes used to shrowd 
The sweet nightingale, singing so loud ; 
Which made this foolish Brere wex so bold. 
That on a time he cast him to scold 
And sneb the good Oak, ibr he was old. 

Why stand'st there, quoth he, thou brutish block ? 
Nor for fruit nor for shadow serves thy stock. 
Seest how fresh my flowers been spread. 
Dyed in lilly white and crimson red. 
With leaves engrained in luBtv greco. 
Colours meet to clothe a maiden queen ? 
Thy waste bigness but cumbers the ground. 
And dirks" the beauty of my blossoms round ; 

• Strongly fixed. ^Much. « Husbandman. 

* Rind. * Darkens. 
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My cinnfuBon nuell jto0.iniidi annoyeth : 
Wherefore soon, I redef these, hence remor^ 
Lest thou tlie price of my diqileasare prove. 
So spake this bold Bmn with great disdioo ; 
Little him answeced die Oak a^n ; 
Bat yielded, with diame and grief adawed^ 
That of a weed he was over^rawed. 

It chanced after npoB a day 
The husbandman's stdf to ooiae that way, 
Of custom to suryiew his gronnd, 
And his trees of state in eompass nmnd :* 
Him when the spiteful Brere bad espied. 
He causeless eomplained, and loodiy cried 
Unto his lord, stirring up stem strife;—* 

O my liege lord ! the God of ray lif^ 
Please of you pond*^ vomr sopplianf s plaint» 
Caused of wrong and omd constnunt. 
Which I your pM>r Tasaal daily ^idure: 
And. but your goodness the same secure, 
Am like n>r desperate dole to die, 
Through felonoiis force of mine enemy. 

Greatly aghast with this piteous plea, 
Him rested the goodraan on the ha. 
And bade the Brure in his plaint proceed. 
With pmnted words ihc^ sau this proud weed 
(As most usen ambitious rolk) 
His coloured crime with craft to cloak: — 

Ah, my Sovereign ! lord of creatures all, 
Thouplacer of plants both humlle smd tall, 
Was not I planted of thine own hand. 
To be the primrose of all tby land, 
With flowering blossoms to famish theprim^'" 
And scarlet berries in summertime? 
How falls it then that this laded Oak, 
Whose body is sere, whosebranehesbndv. 
Whose naked arms stretch nnt» tiie fire,* 
Unto such tyranny doth aspire, 

f Coils around. « Advise. *» Daunted. 

' Perhaps the true reading is " encompass round/' that is, 
circumambulate. ^ Ponder, consider. ' Then. ' "^Spring. 
"The meaping seems to be, are ready for firewoea. 
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Hindering with his shade my lovely light. 

And robbing me of tlie sweet sun's sight ? 

So beat his old boughs my tender side, 

That oft the blood springeth from woundee wid(> 

Untimely my flowers forced to fall. 

That been the honour of your coronal ; 

And oft he lets his canker-worms light 

Upon my branches, to work me more spite • 

And oft his hoary locks down doth cast. 

Wherewith my fresh flowrets been defast. 

For this, and many more such outrage, 

Crave I' your goodlyhead to assuage 

The rancorous rigour of his might : 

Nought ask I but only to hold my right. 

Submitting me to your good sufferance, 

And praying to be guarded from grievance. 

To this the Oak cast him to reply 
Well as he couth ;P but his enemy 
Had kindled such coals of displeasure. 
That the goodmaii*» nould' stay his leisure^. 
But home him hasted with furious heat, 
Increasing his wrath witli many a threat : 
His harmful hatchet he hent* in hand 
(Alas ! that it so ready should stand !) 
And to the field alone he speedeth 
(Aye little help to harm there needeth) , 
Anger nould let him speak to the ti-ee, 
Enaunter* his rage mought cooled be. 
But to the root bent his sturdy stroke, 
.Ind made many wounds in the wasted Oak : 
The axe's edge did oft turn again. 
As half unwilling to cut the grain ; 
Seemed the senseless iron did fear. 
Or to wrong holy eld did forbear; 
For it had been an ancient tree. 
Sacred with many a mystery. 
And often crossed with the priests' crew. 
And often hallowed with holy water due; 



• The common reading is "craving." 

i» As well as he could. *» Farmer. 

» Would not. • Took. * Lest that 
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fiat like flmcies wereb ^lerjr. 

And brooghten this Oak to this misery ; 

For nought mought they quitten him from decay ; 

For ^fiercely the goodman at him did lay. 

The block oft groaned under his blow, 

And sighed to see his near overthrow. 

In fine* the steel had pierced liis pith ; 

Tho down to the pound he fell therewith. 

His wondrous weight made the ground to quake ; 

The earth shrunk under him« and seemed to shake : 

There lieth the Oak, pitied of none. 

Non^ stands the Brere like a lord alone, 
Puffed up with pride and vain pleasanee : 
But all this glee had no continuance ; 
For eftsoons winter gan to approach. 
The blustering Boreas did encroach 
And beat upon the solitary Brere, 
For now no succour was seen him near. 
Now gan he repent his pride too late ; 
]?or, naked left and disconsolate, 
The biting frost nipt his stalk dead. 
The watery wet weighed down his head. 
And heaped snow burthened him so sore 
That now upright he can stand no more ; 
And, being down, is trod in the dirt 
Of cattle, and brouzed,* and sorely hurt. 
Such was the end of this ambitious Brere, 
For scorning eld. 

The story is admirably told, certainly ; with wonderfid 
felicity of expression, as well as with a fancy and inven- 
tion at once the most just and spirited, and the most essy 
and copious — altogether so as to betoken a poet such as 
had not yet arisen in the language since it had settled 
down into its existing form. This earliest work of Spen- 
ser's, however, betrays his study of our elder poetry as 
much by its diction as by the other indications already 
mentioned : he has thickly sprinkled it with words and 



• At hist ^ Bruised. 
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phrases which had gen&Mj ccf Ms d to be uaed at the time 
when it was written. Th» he seems to have dose, not 
80 much that the antiquated style might give the dialogue 
an air of rusticity proper to the speech of shepherds, but 
rather in the same spirit and design (though he has car* 
ried the practice mudi farther) in which Virgil has done 
the same thing in his heroic poetry^ that his verse might 
thereby be the more distinguished from common dis- 
course, that it might fall up(m the. ears of men with some- 
thing of the impresnveness and authority of a voice from 
other times, and that it might seem to echo, and, as it 
were, continue and prolong, ike strain of the old national 
minstrelsy ; thus at once expressing his love and admira- 
tion of the preceding poets who had been his examples, 
and, in part, his instructors and inspirers, and making 
their compositions reflect adcBtional light and beauty 
upon his own. This is almost ike only advantage which 
the later poets in any language have over the earlier ; and 
Spenser has availed himself of it more or less in Bsost of 
his writings, though not in any later work to the . same 
extent as in this first publication. Perhaps also there 
may be discovered in the Shepherd's Calendar some 
other traces of hb stodies in experimental versification at 
tins time (to which his attention may have been awakened 
by his friend Harvey*s lucubrations), besides his attempts 
to imitate the metre of Chaucer or Piers Ploughmaiu 
The work is, at least, remarkable for the variety of meai- 
surcs in which it is composed. The most spirited of its 
lyric passages is a panegyric upon Elizabeth in the Fourth 
^fficlogue, of which, as the work is not much read, we 
may transcribe a few verses. It is recited by Hobbinol 
(Gabriel Harv^.)| who, on the request of Jhehot that 
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be would repeat to hnn one of his irieBd Coiin^s flongn, 
framed before his lore for Rosalind had made hifn break 
his pipe, replies-: — 

^ Contented I ; then will I dag his lay 
Of iair Eli^ qneen of shepherds all. 
Which once he made as bj aqning he U^, 
And toned it unto the irater's fiOl r-^ 



See where she sits upon the graasj green, 

(O seemly si^ !) 

Yclad in scarlet, like a maiden queen. 

And ermines white ; 

Upon her head a crimscm eorouet, 

with damask roses and dafiadilli^^iet: 

Bay leaves between, 

And primroses green, 

Embelliidi the sweet Tidet. 



I see Calliope speed to the place 

Where my goddess shines. 

And after her the other Muses trace* 

With Aeir violines. 

Been they not bay branches which they do bear« 

All for Eliza in her hand to wear ? 

So sweetly they play, 

And sing all the way. 

That it a heaven is to hear. 

Lo, how finely die Graces can it toot 

To the instrument ! 

They daneen defly, and singen soot^ 

In their merriment 

Wants not a fourth Grace to make the dance eyeut? 

Let that room to my Lady 'be yeyen.*^ 

She shall be a Grace 

To fill the fourth place. 

And reign with the rest in he&yen. 



■Walk. * Sweet •Ghrem 
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And whiiher rens this bevy of ladles bright, 

Banged in a row ? 

They been all Ladies of the Lake behight<* 

That unto her go. ^^ - „ 

Chloris, that is the chiefest nymph of all, 

Of olive branches bears a coronal : 

Olives been for peace. 

When wars do surcease 

Such for a princess been principal. - 

Ye shepherds* daughters that dwell on the green. 

Hie you there apace : , 

Let none come there but that virgii;* been, 

To adorn her grace ; , . . , 

And, when you come whereas* she is m place. 

See that your rudeness do not you disgrace. 

Bind your fillets fast, 

And gird in your waste, 

For more fineness, with a tawdry lace. 

Bring hither the pink and purple cullumbine. 

With gillyflowers ; 

Bring coronations, and sops in wine. 

Worn of paramours: 

Strow me the ground with dafladowndillies. 

And cowslips, and kingcups, and loved lillies • 

The pretty pance 

And the chevisance . 

Shall match with the feir flower-delice. 

Now rise up, Eliza, decked as thou art 

In royal ray f 

And now ye dainty damsels may depart. 

Each one her way. 

I fear I have troubled your troops too long : 

Let Dame Eliza thank you for her song ; 

And, if you come heathen 

When damsons I gather, 

I will part them all you among. 

Executed in a firmer and more matured style, and^ 
though with more regularity of manner, yet also with 

** Called, named. • Where. ' Array. f Hither. 
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more true boldness and freedom, is the admirable * Prose- 
popoia/ as it is designated, of the adventures of the 
Fox and the Ape, or * Motlier Hubberd's Tale ' — not- 
withstanding that this, too, is stated to have been an early 
production — ^* long sithens composed,'' says the author 
in his Dedication of it to the Lady Comptcm and Mont- 
cagle, "in the raw conceit of my youth." Perhaps, 
however, this was partly said to avert the offence that 
might be taken at the audacity of the satire. It has not 
much the appearance, either in manner or in matter, cf 
the production of a very young writer, although it may 
have been written before any part of the Fairy Queen, 
at least in the matured form of that poem ; for we can 
hardly believe that the work spoken of under that name 
as in hand in 1579 was the same the first part of which 
was not published till eleven years afterwavds. Wgi 
should say that ^ Mother Hubberd's Tale ' represents the 
middle age of Spenser's genius, if not of his life — the stage 
in his mental and poeldcal progress wh6n his relish and 
power of the enei^etic had attained perfection, but the 
higher sense of the beautiful had not yet been fully deve- 
loped. Such appears to be the natural progress of every 
mind that is ca|)able of the highest things in both these 
directions : the feeling of force is first awakened, or at 
least is first matured ; the feeling of beauty is of later 
growth. With even poetical minds of a subordinate 
class, indeed, it may sometimes happen that a perception 
of the beautiful, and a faculty of embodying it in words, 
acquire a considerable development without the love and 
capacity of the energetic having ever shown themselves 
in any unusual degree : such may be said to have been 
the case of Petrarch, to quote a remarkable example. 
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•Bttt the greatest poets have all bem complete men, witb 
the sense of hesoAy, indeed, strong and exquisite, and 
orewniiig all their other endowments, which is what 
makes them the greatest ; but also with all odier passions 
and powere eorrespondmgly vigorous and acdve. Homery 
Dante, Chaucer, Spei»er, Shakspeare, Hilton, Goe^^ 
were all of them individuiJs manifestly capable of achicv«> 
ing any degree of success in any other field as well as in 
poetry. They were not only poetically, but in all other 
respects, the most gifted intelligences of their times; 
men of the largest sense, of the most penetrating insight, 
of the most general research and infommtion ; nay, ev^i 
m the most worldly arts mid dexterities, able to cope 
wHh the ablest, whenever they chose to throw tfaemselvet 
into that game. They may not any of them have attained 
&e highest degree of what b called woridly sncceaa; 
some of them may have even been crushed by the force 
of circumstances or evil days ; Milton may have died in 
Obscurity, Dante in exile ; •* the vision and the faculty 
divine " may have been all the light Aat cheered, all the 
Estate &at sustmned, the old age of Homer ; but no one 
can suppose that m any of these cases it was want of the 
requisite skill or talent that denied a different fortune. 
As for Spenser, we shall certainly much mistake his dia- 
racter'if we suppose, from the romantic and unworidly 
strain of much — and that, doubtless, tiic best and highest — 
of his po^ry, that he was anything resembling a mere 
dreamer. In the first place, the vast extent of his know-^ 
ledge, comprehending all die learning of his age, «nd his 
voluminous writings, sufficiently prove that his days were 
not spent in idleness. Then, even in the matter of ae- 
ooHng a livelihood and a position in the world, want tif 



mtititf or eagornen is a fault isi which he can hardly be 
flecoaed^ Bred, for whatever reasoiiy to no proftenon, it 
■n^ be doubted if he had any: other course to take, in liial 
age, iq^onrthe whole so litde objeetionable as the one Ke 
aiq[>ted. The scheme of life with which be set est 
«anato.hare been to endeavour, first of all, to proean 
finrfakoidf, by any honoomble swans, the leisure neoes^ 
sv}Pta}eBdUehim ta cultivate and employ his poetiod 
powenb Wi^ this view he addressed himedf to Sidn^ 
the ehtef peefened patem of letters in tfaaet day (wIkh, as 
yet, lettrav neally depended to a great extent for enooii«> 
Nipement and .support upon the patnmi^ of the great)^ 
hoping, throughi his interest, to obtain such a provisioa 
ar he- required from the bounty of the cmwn. In thu 
■ a ohin y to be supported at tiie public expense, and to 
Wf^Khww a small portion of a^fund, pret^ sure to be 
etbernise wasted upon worse objects, for llie mo^test 
Bnmtenanee of one poet-, can we say tiwt Spenser, being 
whatbe was, was mneh, or at^ all, to Uame? Wodd it 
fanrebeen wiser^ or more highminded^ or in any sense 
hatter, for him to have thrown himself,, like Greene and 
Utah, and the rest of that crew, upon the t<mn, and, like 
, wasted his fine genius in pamphleteering and blacb- 
I? He knew that he would imt eat that public 
bread wi^io^ returning to his country whi^ she gave 
lum a hundred and a thousand fold ; he who must have 
ftlt*attd known well that no-man had yet uttered hnnsdf 
iD^the English tongue so endowed foroonferrtng upon the 
kmd, the langm^, and the people, what all fotare gene^ 
nliona woidd priie. as^ their bert iafamaiance,^ and what 
nistdd ooBtcibato more thtti laws or victories, trr any 
other glory^.tomaintkin thename o£ Eoi^and in honotar 
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and renown as long as it should be heard of among men*. 
But he did not immediately succeed in his object. It k 
probably true, as has been commonly stated, that Bur-' 
leigh looked with but small regard upon the poet and bis 
claims ; however, he at last contri^txi to overcome this 
obstacle ; and eventually, as we have seen, he obtained 
from the crown both lands, offices, and a consideraU^ 
pension. It is not at all likely that, drcumstanoed asr he 
was at the commencement of his career, Spenser could in 
any other way have attained so soon to tiie same compa* 
rative affluence that he thus acquired. Probably the 
only respect in which he felt much dissatisfied or disap- 
|X»inted was in being obliged to take up his residence 
in Ireland, without which, it may have been, he would 
have derived little or no benefit from his grant of land.' 
'Mother Hubberd's Tale' must be supposed to have 
been written before he obtained that grant. It is a dtsrp 
and shrewd satire upon the common modes <^ rising in 
the church and state ; not at all passionate or dedamatcny^ 
on the contrary, pervaded by a spirit of quiet hmnour, 
which only occasionally gives place to a tone of greater 
elevation and solemnity, but assuredly, with all its high- 
minded and even severe morality, evincing in the author 
anything rather than either ignorance of the world or in- 
difference to the ordinary objects of human ambidon. No 
one will rise from its perusal with the notion that Spenser 
was a mere rhyming visionary, or singing somnambulist. 
No ; like every other greatest poet, he was an eminently 
wise man, exercised in every field of thought, and rich in 
all knowledge— above all, in knowledge of mankind, the 
proper study of man. In this poem of * Mother Hub- 
berd's Tale * we still find also both his puritanism and his 
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imitation of Cbaueer, two things which disappear alto- 
gether from his later poetry.- Indeed^ he has written 
nothing else so much in Chaucer's manner and spirit ; 
nor have we nearly so true a reflection, or rather revival, 
of the Chaucerian narrative style— at once easy and na- 
tural, dear and direct, firm and economical, various and 
always spirited — ^in any other modem verse. We will 
pass oyer the description of the brave and honourable 
courtier (intended for Sidney), which is probably known 
to most of our readers, and the still more famous passage 
in which the miserable state of a suitor for court favour 
(mpposed to be the author's own case at the time) is de- 
picted with such indignant force and bitterness of ex- 
pression. What a fulness of matter and driving sleet of 
irmds there is in the following description of the moral 
anardiy wrought by the Ape and ihe Fox after the 
former had stolen the lion's hide imd other royal emblems^ 
and seated himself on the throne, with his companion 
and instigator for his chief counsellor and minister ! — 

First, to his ^te he 'poi^ited a strong sruard. 
That none might enter but with issue l^rd ; 
Then, for the safeguard of his personage, 
He did appoint a warlike equipage 
Of foreign beasts, not in the forest bred. 
But part by land and part by water fed ; 
For tyranny is with strange aid supported : 
Then unto him all monstrous beasts resorted. 
Bred of two kinds, as griffons, minotaurs, 

. Crocodiles, dragons, b^eivers, and centaurs ; 

. With those himself he strengthened mightUy, 
That fear he need no force of enemy, 
llien gan he rule and ^rannize at will, 
Like as the Fox did gmde his graceless skill. 
And all wild beasts made vassals of his pleasure, 
And with their spoils enlarged his private treasures. 
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No enre of j«tioe, nor no rule of rcMip, 
No tempenmoe, nor no regard of season* 
Did thencefortli ever enter in his mind : 
But craelty, the sign of cnrrish kind. 
And 'sdainful pride, and wiifiil axrogan«!fi ; 
Such follows tnose whom Fortune doth advance. 

But the false Fox most kindly* played his part; 
For whatsoever mother -wit orart 
Could work, he put in proof; no practiQe fly, 
No oonnter point of cunning polic^^. 
No reach, no breach, that might mm profit bring* 
But he ^e same did to his purpose wring. 
Nought sufiPered he tiie Ape to give or grant. 
But through his hand alone must pass the fiant.^ 
All offices, all leases by him leapt. 
And of them all whateo he liked he kept 
Justice he sdd, iigustiee for to buy, 
And for to purchase for his pro^i^. 
Ill might it prosper that ill gotten was ; 
But, so he got it, litde did he pass. 
He fed his cubs with fat of all tiie soil. 
And with the sweet of others' sweating toil : 
He crammed them with crumbs of benefic^ 
And filled their mouths with meeds of molefioos. 
He clothed them with all coloiirs save white. 
And loaded them with lordships and with might, 
So much as they were able well to bear. 
That with the weight their backs ni^ broken were. 
He chaffered chairs in which churchmen were set, 
And breach of laws to privy &rm did let. 
No statute ao established might be. 
Nor ordinance so needfiil, but that he 
Would violate, though not with violenoe» 
Tet under colour ofthe confidence 
The which the Ape r^osed in him alone. 
And reckoned him the kingdom's corner-stone; 
And ever, when he aught would bring to pass, 
His lonff experienoe the platform was ; 
And, when he aught not pleasing would put by. 
The cloak was oare of thriftand husbanary, 



■ According to his nature. *» Warrant. 



For to increase -the common treasure's store ; 

Bat his own treasure he increased more, 

And lifted np his lofty towers thereby, 

That they began to threat the neighbour sky ; 

The whiles the prince's palaces fell £ist 

To ruin ; for what thing can ever last ? 

And whilst the other peers for poverty 

Were forced their ancient honses to let lie, 

And their old castles to the ground to &11, 

Which their forefiithers, famous over all, 

Had founded for the kingdom's ornament, 

And for their memories' long moniment. 

But he no count made of nobility, 

Nor the wiM beasts whom arms did glori^. 

The realm's chief strength, and gitland oi ^e crown \ 

All these, throiffi;h fei|pi^ erhne^, he thmst adown. 

Or made them dwell m darkness of disgrace ; 

For none but whom he list might come in place. 

Of men of mnr he had but small regard. 

But kept than low, and straitened -very hard. 

For men of learning little he esteemed ; 

His wisdom he above their learning deesoed. 

As for the rascal commons, least he eared, 

For not so common was his boun^ shared ; 

Let God, siMd he, If please, care for die many ; 

I for myself must care before dse any. 

So did he^good to mme, to many ill ; 

So did he all t&e kingdom rob and pill ; 

Yet none durst sneak, nor none dmst of him plain. 

So great he was in grace, and ridi through gam ; 

Ne would he any let to have aeeess 

Unto the prince but by his own address ; 

For all that else did come were sure to fWl ; 

Yet would he fhrther none but for^vailc. 

For on a time the Sheep, to whom of yore 

The Fox had promised of friendship store. 

What time the Ape the kingdom first did ^in. 

Came to the court her case there to complam. 

How that the Wolf, her mortal enemy. 

Had i&thenoe<^ slain her lamb most cruelly. 
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And thereby craved to come uuto the king 
To let him know the order of the thing. 
Soft, Goody Sheep, then said the Fox, not so ; 
Unto the king so rash ye may not go ; 
He is with greater matter busied 
Than a lanob, or the lamb's own mother^s head ; 
Ne certes may I take it well in part 
That ye my cousin Wolf so ftmliy thwart. 
And seek with slander his guod name to blot ; 
For there was cause, else do it he would not. 
Therefore surcease, good dame, and hence depart : 
So went the Sheep away with heavy heart : 
So many mo*, so every one was used, 
That to give lar^^ely to the box refused. 

Wo must add the winding up of the story, as a samplo 

of the more descriptive portions of the poem. What is 

going on at last attracts the notice of the powers above : — 

Now, when high Jove, in whose almighty hand 
The care of kings and power of empires stand, 
Sitting one day within his turret high. 
From whence ne views with his black-lidded eye 
Whatso the heaven in his wide vault contains, 
And all that in the deepest earth renudns. 
The troubled kingdom of wild beasts beheld, 
Whom not their kindly ' sovereign did weld,tr 
But an usurping Ape, with guile suborned. 
Had all subversed, he 'sdaiiuull^ it scorned 
In his great heart, and hardly did refrain 
But that with thunderbolts he had him slain. 

Jove forthwith calls Mercury to him, and dispatches 

him to the earth : — 

The son of Maia, soon as he received 

That word, straight with his azure wings he cleaved 

The liquid clouds and lucid firmament, 

Nc staved till that he came with steep descent 

Unto the place where his prescript did show : 

There stooping, like an arrow from a bow, 

• More. ' Natural. » Wield. 
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He soft arriTed on the grassy plain. 
And fairly paced forth with easy pain. 
Till that unto the palace nigh he came ; 
Then gan he to himself new shape to frame, ' 
And tliat fair face, and that ambrosial hoe, 
Which wonts to deck the gods' immortal crew 
And beantify the shiny firmament. 
He doft, unfit for that rude rabblement 

Mercury puts on his hat of invisibility, and, taking his 
caduceus in his hand, makes a survey of the scene of ex- 
tortion, oppression, and lawlessness. He sees on all 
sides more of ill of all kinds tlian can be told : — 

Which when he did with loathsome eyes behold 
He would no more endure, but came his way, 
And cast to seek the Lion where he may, 
That he might work the avengement for his shame 
On those two caitives which had bred him blame ; 
And, seeking all the forest busily. 
At last he found where sleeping he did lie. 
The wicked weed, which there the Fox did lay, 
From underneath his head he took away. 
And then him wakiDg forced up to rise. 
The Lion, looking up, gan him avize. 
As one late in a trance, what had of long 
Become of him, for fantasy is strong. 
Arise, said Mercury, thou sluggish beast, 
. That here lies senseless, like the corpse deceast. 
The whilst thy kingdom from thy head is rent. 
And thy throne royal with dishonour blent 
Arise, and do thyself redeem frpm shame. 
And be avenged on those that breed thy blame. 
Thereat enraged, soon he gan upstart. 
Grinding his teeth, and grating his ^reat heart ^ 
And, rousing up himself, for his rough hide 
He gan to reach, but nowhere it espied. 
Therewith he gan full terrible to roar. 
And chaufed at that indignity right sore ; 
But, when his crown and sceptre both he wanted. 
Lord, how he fumed, and swelled, and raged, , and 
panted, 
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And threatened detdi, and thoosand deadly dokmn» 
To them that had purloined his priuoely honours ! 
Wiih that» in haste, disrobed as he was. 
He towards his own palace for^ did pass ; 
And all the way he roared as he went, 
That all the forest with astonishment 
Thereof did tremble, and the beasts therem 
Fled f&st B,in,y from that so dreadftd din. 
At last he came unto his mansion. 
Where all the gates he found fast locked anon, 
And many warders roimd about them stoedt 
WiUi that he roared aloud as he were wood, 
That all ^ palace <|uaked at the stound. 
As if it quite were nven from the ground ; 
And all within were dead and heartless left. 
And die Ape himself as one whose wits were reft» 
Fled here and there, and every comer sought,. 
To hide himself from his own ftared thought. 
But tiie false Fox, when he the Lion heard, 
Fled closely forth, straightway of death afeard. 
And to the Lion came full lowly creeping, 
WiA feigned face, and watery eyne half weeping 
To excuse his former treason and abusion. 
And turning all unto the Ape's confusion ; 
Nathless^ the royal beast fbrbore believing, 
But bade him stay at ease till further prieving.' 
Then, when he saw no entrance to him granted,. 
Roaring yet louder, that all hearts it daunted, 
Upon mose gates with force he fiercely flew, 
And, rencUng them in pieces, felly slew 
Those warders Strang and all that else he met. 
But the Ape, still fiymg, he nowhere might get : 
From room to room, from beam to beam he fled. 
All breathless, and for f^r now almost dead. 
Yet him at last the Lion spied and caiii^t. 
And fbrth with shame unto his judgment brought. 
Then all the beasts he caused assembled be. 
To hear their doom, and sad ensample see : 
The Fox, first author of that treachery. 
He did uncase, and then away let fly ; 



h Nevertheless. « Proving. 



But llie Ape^i loB^tnl (wbi^ ^hen be had) lie qnile 
Cut off, and both ears pared of dieir Ibeigbt; 
Since which all apes but half their ears have left, 
And of their tails are utterly bereft 

It would not hare been postible to take tiie apologue 
«f the Ape and tiie Fox for any oo? ert raprcacntatkm 
of the state of the English court or goremnient at the 
tnne when tins poem appeared, or even perbapa to dia- 
cover the veiled likeneaa of an existing nunistar or 
eourtier in aivjr of ite delineations ; — hut tiie satire was 
certainly not without some strokes thi^ ware likely enough 
to be fdt by powerftd incUvidnak, and the entire expo- 
ntion was not adculated to be agreeaUe to those at the 
bead of aflbiis. It was probably, thorrfore, just as fop- 
tmurle for Spenser tlmt, ui whatever humour or with 
whatever view it was written, it did not see the light 
tin a^ter he had obtauied both his grant of land and Us 



The Fairy Qneen was dengned hj its anther to be 
taken as an aUegory — *'a continued allegory, or dark 
eeoceit," as he calls it in his preliminary Letter to 
Baldgh, '* expounding his whole ratention in the course 
of this work." The allegory was even artificial and in- 
volved to an nnusiral degree ; fm* not only was the Fairy 
Queen, by whom die knights are sent forth upon Uieir 
adventures, to be uncterstood as meaning Glory m the 
general intention, but in a more particular sense she was 
to stand for *<the most excellent and glorious pemon" 
0f Queen Eltaabeth ; and some other eminent individual- 
of die day appears in like manner to have been shadowed 
forth in each ef the other figures. The most interesting 
iilcgory that was ever written cmke us along chiefly 
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bj making us forget that it is an allegory at all. The 
charm of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress is that all tho 
persons and all the places in it seem real — that Christian, 
amd Evangelist, and Mr. Worldly Wiseman, and Mr« 
Greatheart, and the Giant Despair, and all the rest, are 
to our apprehension not shadows, but beings of flesh and 
blood; and the Slou^ of Despond, Vanity Fair, Doubtc 
ing Castle, tho Valley of Humiliation, and the Eot- 
chanted Ground, all so many actual scenes or localities 
which we Imve as wo read before us or around us. For 
the moral lessons that are to be got out of the parable, it 
must no doubt be considered in another manner ;• but we 
speak of the delight it yields as a work of imagination. 
That is not increased, but impidred, or destroyed, hy 
regarding it as an allegory— just as would be the humour 
of D<Hi Quixote, or the marvels of the Arabian Nights' 
ISntertainments, by either work being so r^^arded. Xa 
the same manner, whoever would enjoy the Fidry Queen 
as a poem must forget that it is an allegory, either single 
or double, either compound or simple. Nor in trutli is 
it even much of a story. Neither the personages that 
move in it, nor the adventures they meet with, interest 
us much. For that matter, the most ordinary novel, or. 
a police report in a newspaper, may often Jbe much more 
entertaining. One fortunate consequence of all this is, 
that the poem scarcely loses anything by the design ot 
the author never having been completed, or its completion 
at least not having come down to us. What we Imve 
of it is not injured in any material respect by the want 
of the rest. This Spenser himself no doubt felt when 
he originally gave it to the world in successive por* 
tions; — and it would .not have mattered much although.. 



of the mx Books he had published the three last before 
the three first 

But these peculiarities — the absence of an interesting 
story or concataiation of incidents, and the want of hu- 
man diaracter and passion in the personages tliat carrj 
on the story, such as it is— are no defects in the Fairy 
Queen. On the contrary, the poetry is only left thereby 
so much the purer. Without calling Sp^iser the greatest 
of all poets, we may still say that his poetry is the most 
poetical of all poetry. Other poets are all of them some- 
thing else as well as poets, and deal in reflection, or rea- 
soning, or humour, or wit, almost as largely as in the 
pK^er product of the imaginative faculty; his strains 
alone, in the Fairy Queen, are poetry, all poetry, and 
nothing but poetry. It is vision unrolled after vision , 
to the sound of endlessly vaiying music. The '< shaping 
spirit of imagination," considered apart from moral sensi- 
bility — from intensity of passion on the one hand and 
grandeur of conception on the others— certainly never 
was possessed in the like degree by any other writer ; 
nor has any other evinced a deeper feeling of all forms 
(^ the beautiliil ; nor have words ever been made by any 
other to embody thought with more wonderful art. On 
the one hand invention and foncy in the creation or con- 
ception of his thoughts ; on the other the most exquisite 
sense of beauty, united with a command over ail the 
resources of language, in their vivid and musical ex- 
pression—these are the great distinguishing characteristics 
of Spenser's poetry. What of passion is in it lies mostly 
in the melody of the verse ; but that is often thrilling 
and subduing in the highest degree. Its moral ione« 
also, is very captivating : a soul of nobleness, gentle and 
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tender at the sfHnt of itt o^a chivahy, modufaiieft evei^ 
cadence. 

Spenser's extraonfoiarj &ciilty of Tision-iie^tg^ and 
picture^^rawing can fiedl to strike none of his readess^ 
bat he will not be adequately appreciated or enjo^Fod Jbi^ 
drase who regard verse either as a Bon-^esKntial or as m 
very subordimto element of poetry. Such minds, hof#* 
0¥>er, mast miss Indf the diann of all poetry. Not mdy 
fdl that is pm^ly sensuous in poetry must escape then^ 
but likewise all the pleasuraUe excitement that lies m 
llffi harmonious accordnuse of the musioal expression <«ath 
the informing idea or feding, and in ^e additional fione 
or bi^lianey that in such inter-union is oommmncatod dbgr 
die oire to the o&er. All beauty is depemient upon 
form ; other things may often enter into the beauttfidi, 
but thn is die one thing that can never be dispensed 
with ; idl other ingredients, as they must be contained 
oy, so must be controlled by tiiis ; and the only din^ 
Aatstandii^ ahme may constitute the beautiiul is Hana 
or oudine. Aoeordinglyy whatever addreasos itBeM t» 
or it suited to gratify Hbe imagination takes this chfti- 
meter : it falls into more or leas of r^ularity and mea- 
sure. Mere passion is of all things the mOBt unmeasured 
and irregular, naturally the moat opposed mjI£ all things to 
fcmn. But in^ut state it is also whdly matted for ^e: 
purposes of art ; before it can become imaginative in any 
mrtistic seme it must have put off its original merdy 
volcanic diantcter, and worn itself into something of 
measm^ and music. 'Thus all impassbned eomposi^on 
is essentially melodious, in a higher or lower degree ; 
measured language -is -tiie approimate and imturai ex-. 
pression of passicm or deep foeHng operating ardsdcdUy 



iD wiitiag or speech. ' The liigfiett and moet perfect 

Idnd of measured language is Terse; and passion expnm- 

mg itself in verae is what is prc^Mrly called poetry. 

Take avmj the Tevse, and in most eases, jon take awi^ 

Uf the poeiiy, sometimes much more. The TSfse, in 

tratfi, is only one of several tilings hj the ud of whioh 

the pasnou sedis to gire itsdf ^Bactive ezpreaioB, or 

hj which the thought is endowed idth additiooal an»- 

BU&m or heauty ; nay, it is only one mgredient of the 

mnsieal egprcMion of the thought or pasrion. If the 

vesM may be dispensed with, so likewise upon the same 

prhiciple may every other deeeration of the soithnent or 

stelmnent, everything else that would do more than ooiw 

ymf the bare. fact Let the experiment be tried, and.sae 

how it will answer. Take a single instance^ *' Imma- 

diatdy through the obscurity^ a great number of flags 

were seen to be nused, all richly coloured :" out of these 

weeds no doubt the reader or heaver mig^t^ after some 

meditation, extract tiie eonoeptioa. of a very imposbg 

aeeae. But, although they mt»ate with sufficient es- 

aotness and distinctness the same literal fact, they aie 

amrerthelesi the deadert pcoea oompaied: with Milton's 

•gjkirious words: — 

" All in a momeat timng^ tiie gloom w^eseen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the tax^ 
With orient colours waving." 

, Aad so it would happen in every other case in whidi 
true poetry was divested of its musical expressbn: « 
part, and it might be the greater part, of its life, beauty, 
and effect, wouki always be lost; and it would, in truth, 
cease to be what is distinctively called poetry or song, 
of which vem*is as mudi one of the necessary constituents 
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as passion or iinagiitatidh itselft* Those who dispute tliM 
will never be able to prove more than that their own 
enjoyment of the sensuous part of poetry, which is rettlljr 
that in whieh its peculiar character resides, is limited or 
feeble ; which it may very well be in minds otherwise 
highly gifted, and even endowed with considerable ima- 
ginative power. The feeling of the merely beautiful , 
however, or of beauty unimpregnated by something of a 
moral spirit or meaning, is not likely in such minds to be 
very deep or strong. High art, therefore, is not tkeir 
proper r^^, in any of its departments. In poetry tiioy 
will probably not very greatly admire or enjoy either 
Spenser or Milton — and perhaps would prefer Paradise 
Lost in the prose version which Osborne the bookseller 
in the last century got a gentleman of Oxford to execute 
for Ihe use of readers to whom'the sense was rather ob- 
scured by the verse. 

Passing over several of the great passages towards the 
commencement of the poem — such as the description of 
Queen Lucifera and her Six Counsellors in the Fourth 
Canto of the First Book, that of the visit of the Witch 
Duessa to Hell in the Fifth, and that of the Cavd of 
Despair in the Ninth — which are probably more fami- 
liarly known to the generality of readers, we will give 
as our first specimen of the Fairy Queen the escape of 
the Enchanter Archimage from Bragadoccio and his man 
Trompart, and the introduction and description of Bel* 
phoebe in the Third Canto of Book Second : — 

He stayed not for more bidding, but away 
Was sudden vanished out of bis sight : 
The Dorthem wind his wings did broad display 
At his command, and retrtid him up light. 
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From oif the earth to take^his airy flight 
They looked about, but nowhere could espy 
Track of his foot ; then dead through great affright 
They both nigh were, and each bade other fly ; 
Both fled at once, ne ever back returned eye ; 

Till that they come unto a forest green, 

In which they shrowd themselves from causeless fear ; 

Yet fear them follows still, whcreso th^ been ; 

Each trembling leaf and whistling wind they hear 

As g^iastly bu^ does greatly them afear; 

Yet both do strive their fearfulness to feign.* 

At last they heard a horn, that shrilled clear 

Throughout the wood, that echoed again. 

And made the forest ring, as it would rive in twain. 

Ef^ through the thick they heard one rudely rush. 

With noise whereof he from his lofty steed 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bush, 

To hide his coward head from dying dreed ; 

But Trompart stoutly stayed, to taken heed 

Of what might hap. Eftsoon there stepped foorth 

A goodly lady clad in hunter's weed. 

That seemed to be a woman of great worth, 

And by her stately portance** bom of heavenly birth. 

Her face so &ir as flesh it seemed not. 

But heavenly pourtrait of bright angels* hue. 

Clear as the sky, withouten blame or blot. 

Through goodly mixture of complexions due ; 

And in her cheeks the vermeil red did show 

like roses in a bed of lillies shed. 

The which ambrosial odours from them threw, 

And gazers' sense with double pleasure fed, 

Able to heal the sick, and to revive the dead. 

In her fair eyes two living lamps did flame. 
Kindled above at the heavenly Maker's light, 
And darted fiery beams out of the same. 
So passing persant and so wondrous bright 
That quite bereaved the rash beholder's sight : 
In them the blluded god his lustful fire 
To kindle oft assayed, but had no might ; 

•Bugbear. *» Conceal. •Soon. «» Carriage. 
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For with dread nu^iesty and awfiil ire 

She broke his wanton darts, and quenched base dense* 

Her ivory forehead, foil of bounty brave* 

Like a broad table did itself dispread 

For Love his lofty tiiumphs to engrave. 

And write the battles of his great .godhead: 

All good and honour might uerein be read,. 

For there their dwelling was; and, when she^^Htke, 

Sweet words like dropping honey she did ahed^ 

And twixt the pearls and nibins* sofUy brake 

A silver sound, that heavenly music seemed to mako. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sate. 
Under the shadow of her even brows. 
Working belgardes' and amorous retrate ;t 
' And every one her with a grace endows. 
And every one with meekness to her baws.^ 
So glorious mirror of celestial grace. 
And sovereign moniment of mortal vows. 
How shall frail pen descrive'' her heavenly fkoe, 
For fear through want of skill her beauty to disgrace? 

So fair, and thousand thousand times more fkir, 
She seemed, when she presented was to sight; 
And was yclad, for heat of scorching idr, 
All in a silken camus^ lilly white, 
Purfled'' upon with many a folded plight*^ 
Which all above besprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulets» that glistened bri^t. 
Like twinkling stars ; and all the akirt about 
Was hemmed with golden fringe. 

Below her ham her weed** did somewhat train f 

And her straight legs most bravely were embailed" 

In gildenP buskins of costly cordwain,"« 

All barred with golden bends, which were entuled^^ 

With curious anticks,* and full fair aumailed;' 

Before they fastened were under her knea 

In a rich jewel, and therein entrailed*^ 



• Rubies. ' Beautiful looks. « Aspect. *» Deeeribe. 

* Thin gown. ^ Gathered. ^ Plait. * BFeas. 

■ HauT. » Enclosed. f Gilded. ^ Spanish leather. 
' Engraved/marked. " Figures* t Enamelled. -• latorwo^cn. 
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The ends <^ ail I9ie knotsy tint none mig^ see 
How they within th^r foldings dose enwrapped be. 

like two fair Buarble pillarg they were seen. 

Which da the temple of the gods suppoi^ 

Whom aH the peopfe dedc with girionds^ green, 

And bonoav in their ibsC^ai r^eet ; 

Those same with stately grace and princely port 

She taught to treac^ when siie hesself woald grace ; 

But wi&^tiie woody n^Bfha when she ^d sport, 

Or when the flying Hbbari^ she dad. chase. 

She could them miabkymBOfrtf acd^afiber fly apace. 

And in her hand a sharp boar-spear she held. 

And at her back a bow and quiTer g^ 

Stuffed with steel-heEided ferts,, wherewith she quelled 

The salvage beasts m her yictorious play, 

Knit with a gelden baldric, which fbrelay 

Athwart her snowy l»«ast, aad did dlyide 

Her dainty paps ; which, like yowig icmt in Me^, 

Now little, gaoito sweU, and^ being tied. 

Through her thin weed their places only signifled. 

Her yellow locks, cri^)ed' like golden wire, 

About her shoulders weren loosely shed, 

And, when the wind amongst them did inspire,. 

They waved like a penon wide dispread. 

And low behind her back were scattered j 

And, whether art it imre or heedkss" hap, 

As through the flowerins ibrest rash she fled. 

In her rude hairs sweet flowee» themselves did lap. 

And flourishing firesh leases aad blosseois did enwrap. 

Such as Diana, by the sandy shore 
Of sweet Eurotas, or on Cynthus green. 
Where all the nymphs have her unwares ft>riore,f 
Wandereth alone, with bow and arrows keen. 
To seek her game ; or as that fhmona queen 
Of Amazons, whom Pvrrhus did destroy. 
The day that first of raam she was seen 
Did show herself is great triumphant joy,. 
To succour the weak, stataof sad affieted Troy. 



'^ G&rlands. « Leopaidi. > Forsaken, 

YOi*. in. r 
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Our next extract shall be part of the Masque of Cupid 
displayed to Britomart the Fdr and Bold, the represent- 
ative of Chastity, in the house of the enchanter Busyranc, 
from the Twelfth Canto of the Third Book ; being the 
condiision of the first-published portion of the poem : — 

All suddenly a stormy whirlwind blew 
Throughout the house, that clapped every door. 
With which that iron wicket open flew 
As it with mighty levers had been tore ; 
And forth issued, as on the ready flow 
Of some theatre, a grave personage. 
That in his hand a branch of laurel bore. 
With comely haveour and countenance sage, 
Yclad in costly garments, fit for tra^c stage. 

Proceeding to the midst ho still did stand. 
As if in mind he somewhat had to sa^, 
And, to the vulgar beckoning with his ha.nd. 
In sign of silence, as to hear a play. 
By lively actions he gan bewray 
Some argument of matter passioned ; 
Which done, he back retired soft away, 
And, passing by, his name discovered. 
Ease, on his robe in golden letters cyphered. 

The noble maid still standing all this viewed. 
And mervelled at his strange iutendiment : 
With that a joyous fellowship issued 
Of minstrels making goodly merriment. 
With wanton bards and rhymers impudent ; 
AH which together sung full cheerftilly 
A lay of love s delight with sweet consent ; 
After whom marched a jolly company. 
In manner of a masque, enranged orderly. 

The whiles a most delicious harmony 

In full strange notes was sweetly heard to sound, 

That the rare sweetness of the melody 

The feeble senses wholly did confoun(]. 

And the frail soul in deep delight nigh drowned ; 

And, when it ceased, shrill trumpets loud did bray. 

That their report did far away rebound ; 
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And, when they ceased, it gan again to play, 

The whiles the masquers marched forth in trim array. 

The first was Fancy, like a lovely boy, 

Of rare aspect, and beautjr without peer, 

Matchable either to that imp of Troy 

Whom Jove did love, and chose his cup to bear. 

Or that same daintv lad which was so dear 

To great Alcides, that whenas he died 

He wailed womanlike with many a tear. 

And every wood and every valley wide 

He filled with Hylas* name ; the nymphs eke Hylas cried. 

His garment neither was of silk nor say, 

But pjunted plumes in goodly order dight, 

Like as the sunburnt Indians do array 

Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight : 

As those same plumes so seemed he vain and light. 

That bv his gate might easily appear ; 

For still he fared ■ as dancing in delight. 

And in his hand a windy &n did bear, 

That in the idle air he moved still here and there. 

And him beside marched amorous Desire, 

Who seemed of riper years than the other swain, 

Tet was that other swain this elder's sire. 

And gave him being, common to ihem twain : 

His garment was disguised very vain, 

And his embroidered bonnet sat awry ; 

Twixt both his hands few sparks he close did strain, 

Which still he blew and kindled busily. 

That soon they life conceived, and forth in flames did fly. 

Next after him went Doubt, who was yclad 

In a discoloured coat of strange disguise. 

That at his back a broad capuccio luid. 

And sleeves dependent Albanese-wise ; 

He looked askew with his mistrustful eyes. 

And nicely trod, as thorns lay in his way, 

Or that the floor to shrink he did avize ;^ 

And on a broken reed he still did stay 

His feeble steps, which shrunk when nard thereon he lay. 



• Moved forward. * Think. 

F 2 
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With him went Danger, clotiied in m^gedt weed 
Made of bear's skin, that hint more di^dlbl made ; 
Yet his own face was dreadful, ne did need 
Strange horror to deform his grisly shade : 
A net in the one hand,, and a ros^ blade 
In the other was, this mischief, that mishap ; 
With the one his fbes he t&reatened to invade, 
With the other he his friends meant to enwrap ; 
For whom he could not kill he practised to entrap. 

Next him was Fear,, ail asmed fipom top ta toe^ 
Yet thought himself not safe enough, ^lereby, 
But feared each shadow moving to or fro ; 
And his own arms when glittering he did spy. 
Or clashing heard, he straight away ^d fly, 
As ashes pale of hue, and winged-heeled ; 
And evermore on Danger fixed Ms eye. 
Gainst whom he always bent a brazen shield. 
Which his right hand unarmed fef^fhUy did widd. 

With him went Hope in rank, a handson^ maid» 
Of cheerfid look, and lovely to behold.; 
In silken samite-*' she was light arrayed. 
And her fair locks were woven up in gold :. 
She always smiled, and in her hand did hold 
An holy- water-sprinkle, dipped in dew. 
With which she sprinkled favours manifold 
On whom she list, and did great liking shew, 
Great liking unto many, but true love to few- 

And after them Dissemblance aad Suspect 

Marched in one rank, yet an unequal pair ; 

For she was gentle and of mild aspect 

Courteous to all, and seeming debonair. 

Goodly adorned, and exceedmg fair ; 

Yet was that all but painted and purloined. 

And her bright brows were decked with- borrowed hsdr; 

Her deeds were forged, and her words fidse-coined r 

And always in her hand ttro cievirs of siik she twined : 

But he was foul, ill-&voured, and gnm,. 
. Undfer his eyebrows. laokifig:stm askance; 



Satin. 
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And, ever as Dissemldaiice laughed on him, 

He lowered on her wi& dangperons eye-glaivse, 

Showing his nature in his coantonance ; 

His rolling eyes did never rest in peace. 

Bat walked each where for fear of hid imschanoe, 

Holdinff a lattice still before his faee, 

ThrougpL which he sdll did peep as forward he did pace. 

Next him went Gfief and Fmy, matched yfa?e f 

Grief all in sable toaowfd^ clad, 

Down hanging hk dnU heaa with heavy cheer. 

Yet inly being more than seeming sad ; 

A pair of pincers in hk lumd he had. 

With which he pinched many to the heart, 

That from thenoefertfa a wretched KfTe^heylad* 

In wilful languor and consuming smart. 

Dying each day with inward wounds of Dolour's dart 

But Fury was iuH ill appaielled 
In rags, that naked nigh i^e did appear. 
With ghastly looks and dreadful drearihead ; 
For from her bade her garments ^edid tear. 
And from her head oft rent her snarled '^ hair : 
In her right hand a fireln^md she ^Bd toss 
About her head ; still roaming here and fhere, 
As a dismayed deer in chace embost^ 
Forgetful of his safety, hath his right way lost. 

After them went Displeasure and Pf easance-; 

He looking lumpi^ and fall sullen sad. 

And hanging down his heavy countenance ; 

She cheerftil, fresh, and fhllof ioyance glad. 

As if no sorrow she ne felt ne drad,"* 

That evil-matched pair &ey «eemed to be : 

An ansry wasp the one in a vial had. 

The otner in bier's an honey dady-bee. 

Thus marched these six couples jforth in &ir degree. 

After all these there marobed a ineBt ftSr ^dame, 
Led of two grisly villains ; the one Despite, 
The other cleped* Cruelty by name : 
She, doleful lady, like a dreary sprite 



^Togeiher. • LefiL f Untaiigled, knotted, 

ff Hard nm ml wearied mit. »» Dreaded. ^Caffled. 
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Called by strong charms oat of eternal night, 
Had Death's own image figured in her face, 
Full of sad signs, feaifol to living sight ; 
Yet in that horror shewed a seemly grace, 
And with her feeble feet did move a comely pace. 

Her breast all naked, as nett ivory 

Without adorn of gold or silver bright. 

Wherewith the craftsman wonts it beautify, 

Of her due honour was despoiled quite. 

And a wide wound therein (O rueful sight I) 

Entrenched deep with knife accursed keen. 

Yet freshly bleeding forth ^ her feinting sprite, 

(The work of cruel hand) was to be seen. 

That dyed in sanguine red her skin all snow}' clean. 

At that wide orifice her trembling heart 
Was drawn forth, and in silver Imsin laid. 
Quite through transfixed with a deadly dart. 
And in her blood yet streaming fresh embayed ; * 
And those two villains (which her steps upstayed. 
When her weak feet could scarcely her sustain, 
And feding " vital powers gan to fade) 
Her forward still with torture did constrain. 
And ever more increased her consuming pain. 

And after her the winged God himself 
Came riding on a lion ravenous. 
Taught to obey the message of that elf. 
That man and beast with power imperious 
Subdueth to his kingdom tyrannous: 
His blindfold eyes he bade awhile unbind, 
That his proud spoil, of that same dolorous 
Fair dame, he might behold in perfect kind; 
Which seen, he much rejoiced m his cruel mind. 

Of which full proud, himself uprearinff high, 
He looked round about with stem disdidn, 
• And did survey his goodly company. 
And marshalled the evil-ordered train ; 



' Out o^ forth from. * Bathed. 

~ It may be doubted if this be the right word. Perhaps 
It should be « began to vade*'— that is, to pass away. 
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With that the darts which his right hand did strain 
FiUl dreadfully he shook, that all did quake, 
And clapped on high his coloured winges twidn, 
That all his men^^ it afraid did make ; 
Tho,<> blinding him again, his way he forth did take. 

Behind him was Reproach, Repentance, Shame ; 
Reproach the first, Shame next, Repent behind : 
Repentance feeble, sorrowful, and lame ; 
Reproach despiteful, careless, and unkind ; 
Shame most iil-faToured, bestial, and blind : 
Shame loured. Repentance sighed, Reproach did scold : 
Reproach sharp wings, Repentance whips entwined, 
Shame burning brand-irons in her hand did hold : 
All three to each unlike, yet all made in one mould. 

And after th^n a rude confused route 

Of persons flocked, whose names is hard to read : 

Aniongst them was stem Strife, and Anger stout. 

Unquiet Care, and fond Unthriftihead, 

Lewd Loss of Time, and Sorrow seeming-dead. 

Inconstant Change, and false Disloyalty, 

Consuming Riotise, and guilty Dread 

Of heavenly vengeance, £iint Infirmity, 

Vile Poverty, and, lastly. Death with Infamy. 

There were full many moe p like maladies. 

Whose names and natures I note readeni well ; 

So many moe as there be fantasies 

In wavering women's wit, that none can tell, 

Or pains in love, or punishments in hell ; 

All which disguised marched in masqning wise 

About the chamber by the damozell, 

And then returned, having marched thrice, 

Into the inner room, from whence they first did rise. 

A volume of poetry such as this, Spenser might fitly, 
and with some pride in the worth of the offering, as well 
as " in all humility, dedicate, present, and consecrate, to 
the Most High, Mighty, and Magnificent Empress, 



' Company, attendants. " Then. p More. 

*» Know not (wot not) to read. 
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Elizabeth^ to liff« wjtk ittm eteratty of her iuae.*" The 
latter Books df the Fany Queen have less contiDuii^ of 
splendour than the tiuee dirst^ tut, ^besides in&umemble 
single Jtanzasand aiioit passages ^ ex^j^isite beauty , ^ey 
contain not a few pidiifes on a mora ^Ktontded eaximss, 
which must be reckoned wnong the most remarkable in 
tlie work. Among others may be mentioned those of the 
Temple of Venus m the Tenth, and of the gatbering of 
the rivers at the marris^ of the Thames and the Medway, 
in the Eleventh Canto of the Four& Book ; tboee ^ the 
night spent by Sir Caiedon amcmg llie efa^herds in the 
Ninth, and of the Daftoe ol' the Gcaees m the Twth 
Canto of Book FMIh ; and that of the procession of the 
Seasons in the seoond of the Two Cantos of MutabiMty. 
But, passing ov€^ these more bnUiant displays of -aa in- 
ventive and florid fency, we will select^ as our sample of 
this portion of the poem^ one of its more soberly collared 
passages, in which^ nevertheless, there may podmps be 
thought to be as mudi of *' the viston and the :&oulty 
divine," though otherwise ezereised, as in any of those 
we have yet quoted. The following, from the iSeoond 
Canto of the Fifth Book, might seem to be ;a satire written 
in our own day <m Ihe foUy and madness of My years 
ago, and it is difficult to believe ihat it was publislied 
two centuries beibre the events which it so striluDgly 
prefigures : — 

There they beheld a mig^lr giant stand 
Upon a rock, and holding forth on hijgph 
An huge great pair of balance in his hand, 
With which he boasted, m Us sarqnedry,' 
That all the world he would weigh equally, 
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If aogbt be liftd the lasiie to oounterpoisg; 

Fot want whereof he weighed vaaity, 

And filled his balance fiiH of idle ^dys; 

Yet was admired much of foc^s, womea, and bojs.- 

He said that he would all the earth uptalra. 

And all the sea, divided eac^ fi-om either; 

So woold be of the fire one baiaoMae malbe, 

And ODe of the ah*, wttiK>i;iior wtnl or w«atber ; 

Then woold he balance heaven and hell together. 

And all that did within Uttrn all contain, 

Of all whose weight he would not miss a featlicr ; 

And look, what surplus did of each renndn, 

He would to his own part restore the same again. 

For why, he said, they all nneqmd were; 
And had encroadied upon other's ^asn ; 
Like as the sea (which plun he showed tiiere) 
Had worn tiie earth ; so did the fire the ur j 
So all the rest did ol^r's parts impair ; 
And so were realms And nations run away ; 
AU which he undertook for to repair, 
In sort as they were formed anciently, 
And all things would reduce unto equality. 

Therefore the vulgar did about him flock. 

And cluster thick unto his leasings vain. 

Like fooli^ flies about an honey-crock. 

In hope by Mm great benefit to gain. 

And BnooBlit^led freedom to'ob^in. 

All which nAxn Artegal did see, and hear 

How he misled the simple people's train. 

In sdsdnful wise he drew unto him near,. 

And thus unto lum spake, without re^ud or &ar : 

** Thou that presum'st to weigh the world anew. 
And all things to an equal to restore, 
Instead of right, meseems, ^eat wrong dost shew. 
And fiir above thy force's pitch to soar : 
For, ere thoa limit what is lesa or more 
In every thing, thou onghtest first to know 
What was the poise of every part of yore. 
And look then how much it doth overflow 
Or fisiil thereof; so much is more than just, I trow. 

r3 
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" For at the first they all created were 

In eoodly measure by their Maker*s might, 

And weighed ont in balances so near 

That not a dram was missing of their right ; 

The earth was in the middle centre pight," 

In which it doth immovable abide. 

Hemmed in with waters like a wall in si^ht,* 

And they with air, that not a drop can slide ; 

All which the heavens contain, and in their courses guide 

** Such heavenly justice doth among them rain, 

That every one do know their certain bound. 

In which they do these many years remain. 

And 'mongst them all no change hath yet been found ; 

But, if thou now should'st weigh them new in pound. 

We are not sure they would so long remain ; 

All change is perilous, and all chance unsoimd ; 

Therefore leave off to weigh them all again. 

Till we may be assured they shall their course retain." 

" Thou foolish el^** said then the Giant wroth, 

'* See'st not how badly all things present be, 

And each estate quite out of order goth ? 

The sea itself dost thou not plainly see 

Encroach upon the land there under thee ? 

And the earth itself, how duly it's incr^ised 

By all that dyins to it turned be ? 

Were it not good that wrong were then surceased. 

And j^m the most that some were given to the least 1 

** Therefore I will throw down these mountains high. 

And make them level with the lowly plain ; 

These towering rocks, which reach unto the sky, 

I will thrust down into the deepest main, 

And, as they were, them equalize again. 

Tyrants, that make men subject to meir law, 

I will suppress, that they no more may reign, 

And lordings curb that commons over-awe, 

And all tlie wealth of rich men to the poor withdraw/* 

*< Of things unseen how canst thou deem aright," 
Then answered the righteous Artegal, 



• Pitched, fixed. * Perhaps, site. 
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* Sith thou misdeem'st so much of things in sight ? 

What though the sea with waves continual 

Do eat the earth, it is no more at all, 

Ne is the earUi die less or loseth aught ; 

For whatsoever from one place doth fall, 

Is with the tide imto another brought ; 

For there is nothing lost that may be found if sought 

" Likewise the earth is not augmented more 

By all that dying into it do fade ; 

For of the earth they formed were of yore : 

However gay their blossom or their blade 

Do flourish now, the^ into dust shall vade ;" 

What wrong then is it if that when they die 

They turn to that whereof they first were made ? 

All m the power of their great Maker lie ; 

All creatures Must obey the voice of the Most High. 

*' They live, they die, like as he doth ordain, 
Ne ever any asketh reason why. 
The hills do not the lowly dales disdain ; 
The dales do not the lofty hills envy. 
He maketh kings to sit in sovereignty ; 
He maketh subjects to their power obey ; 
He pulleth down, he setteth up on high ; 
He gives to this> from that he takes away ; 
For all we have is his ; what he list do he may. 

•* Whatever thing is done by him is done, 

Ne any may his mighty will withstand ; 

Ne any may his sovereign power shun, 

Ne loose that he hath bound with stedfast band ; 

In vain, therefore, dost thou now take in hand 

To call to count, or weigh his works anew, 

Whose counsels' depth uou canst not understand, 

Sith of things subject to thy daily view 

Thou dost not know the causes nor their courses due. 

** For take thy balance, if thou be so wise, 

And weigh the wind that under heaven doth blow; 

Or weigh the light that in the east doth rise ; 

Or weigh the thought that from man's mind doth flow : 

But, if the weight of these thou canst not show. 
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Weigh but one word which from thy lips doth fell : 
For how canst thou thoee greftter seerets know. 
That dost not know the kiist thing of them alt? 
Ill can he role the great that cannot reach the small/' 

Therewith the Giiant» much abashed, said. 

That he (^little things made reckoning light*, 

Yet the least word that ever could be laid 

Within his balance he coold weigh aright 

" Which is," said he, *» more heavy, thwi, in weight. 

The right or wrong, the febe or else tthe trae ?*' 

He answered that he woold try it straight ; 

So he the words into his balance threw. 

But straight the winged words out of his balance flew. 

Wroth wexed he then, and said that words weie light, 

Ne eoold within his balance well abide ; 

But he could justly weigh the wrong or right 

•* Well, then," said Art^, "let it be tried ; 

First in one balance set ike true aside.'* 

He did so first, and then the fklse he laid 

In the other scale ; but still it down did slide. 

And by no mean could in the weight be stayed ; 

For by no means the fklse will wHh the truth be weighed. 

*' Now take the right likewise," said Artegale, 

** And GOuoiterpfHSe the same with so mash ynong,** 

So first the right he put into one scale. 

And then the Giant strove, with puissance strong, 

To fill the other scale with so mu^ wrong; 

But all the wrongs that he therein couM lay 

Might it not poise ; yet did'he labour long. 

And swat, and chaiufed, and proved every way; 

Yet all the wrongs could not a little right downwei^ 

Which when he saw he gready gc&w in rage. 

And ahmost would his bala^ees have brohea; 

But Artegal him fairly gan assuage, 

And said, " Be not upon thy balance wroken. 

For they do nought but ri^ or wrong betokieir; 

But in me mind the doom of right must be ; 

And so likewise of words, the wfaidi be spdken. 

The ear must be the balance to decree 

And judge whether with truth or falsehood they agree. 

■Bevenged. 
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** But Bet the trotli and set tiie rig^ aside. 
For they -with wrong or ftlsehood will not fere, 
And put two wrongs together to be tried, 
Or eee two felses, of each equal share, 
And then together do them both coBijpare ; 
For truth is one, and ri^ht is ever one." 
So did he, and then plain it did appear 
Whether of them the greater were attone ; v 
But right sat in the middest of the beam iJone. 

But he the right fy*om ^enee did thrust away. 

For it was not the right which he did seek ; 

But rather strove extremities to weigh. 

The one to diminish, the other fbr to eke. 

For of the mean he greatly did misleke ;^ 

Whmn when so lewdly nuaded Talus found. 

Approaching ni^h unto him cheek by cheek. 

He shouldered mm from off the higher ground, 

Andy down the rock hsithxawii^ in the sea him drowned. 

Like as a ship, whom cruel tempest drives 

Upon a rock with horrible dismi^. 

Her shattered ribs in thousand pieces rives, 

And, qK>iling all her gears and goodly ray,* 

Does make herself inim>rtune'iBpiteo&8 prey ; 

So down the cliff the wretched Giant tumbled ; 

His battered balances in pieces lay. 

His timbered bones all broken rudely rumbled : 

So was the high-aspiring with huge ruin humbled. 

That when the people, which had thereabout 
Long waited, saw his svdden desolation. 
They gan^ together in tumultuous rout, 
And mutining to stir up civil fection,** 
For certain loss of so great expectation ; 
For wen they hq;)edtohave got great good 
And wondrous riches by -his innovation ; 
Therefore, resolving to revenge his.blooid, 
They rose in arms, and all in battle order stood. 



y Taken all together. « Mislike. 

• Array. b Perhaps misprint for •• ran." 

' The readiisg of this line nay he doubted. 
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In old Greece and Rome the Poet was regarded as a 
species of Prophet, and called by the same name ; both 
M'ere held to be alike divinely inspired ; but there are 
not many unveilings of the distant future in poetry sa 
remarkable as this anticipation and refutation of the 
Liberty and Equality philosophbm of the end of the 
eighteenth century in the end of the sixteenth. Nor has 
the kernel of that false philosophy ever perhaps been so 
acutely detected as it is in these verses, by the exposure, 
first, of the assumption involved in the original notion 
that equality is any where a law or principle of nature ; 
secondly, of the impossibility of either establishing true 
equality, or even of ascertaining its existence, by such 
rude, superficial, almost mechanical methods as hwnan 
legislation has alone at its command. The essence or 
reality of things will not be weighed in any scales which 
its hand can hold. 

The " prophcUc strain" is rightly spoken of by Milton 
as the fruit, not of youthful ardour, but rather of " old 
experience ;" and the greatest poets have for the most 
part produced their greatest works in their latter years. 
Spenser's latest was perhaps his loftiest song of all; and 
the subject was also in singular accordance with the 
beautiful old fable, that the dying song of the swan was 
its hymn of joy in praise of death and anticipation of im- 
mortal bliss~as Cicero tells us, after Plato, " Ita com- 
mcmorat, ut cygni, qui non sine causa Apollmi dicati 
sint, sed quod ab eo divinationem habere videantur, qua, 
. providentes quid in morte boni sit, cum caiitu et voluptatc 
moriantur :" ** sic," he adds, *' omnibus ct bonis et doctis 
esse faciendum." [That swans, who are held sacred to 
Apollo, not for no reason, but because from him they 
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seem to have the gift of divination, by which they foresee 
what of good there is in death, die therefore singing and 
rejoicing ; and so likewise ought all good and wise men.] 
We will give as our concluding specimen of Spenser tliis 
his last published and probably last written poem, his 
Hymn of Heavenly Beauty : — 

Bapt with the rage of mine own ravished thought, 

Tlffoiu^h contemplation of those goodlv sights 

And glorious images in heaven wrongnt, 

Whose wondrous beauty, breathing sweet delights 

Do kindle love in high-conceited sprites, 

I fiiin* to tell the thin^ that I behold. 

But feel my wits to fiiil, and tongue to fold. 

Vouchsafe then, O thou most Almighty Sprite ! 
From whom all gifts of wit and knowledge flow, 
To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of thine eternal truth, that I may show 
Some little beams to mortal eyes below 
Of that immortal beauty there with thee, 
Which in my weak distronghted mind I see ; 

That with the glory of so goodly sight 

The hearts of men, which fendly here admire 

Fair-seeming shews, and feed on vain delight, 

Transported with celestial desire 

Of those fur forms, may lift themselves up higher, 

And learn to love, with zealous humble duty. 

The eternal fountain of that Heavenly Beauty. 

Beginning then below, with the easy view 

Of this base world, subject to fleshly eye. 

From thence to mount aloft by order due 

To contemplation of the immortal sky ; 

Of the soar fldcon so I learn to fly. 

That flags awhile her fluttering wings beneath, 

Till she herself for stronger flight can breathe. 

Then look, who list th3r gazeful eyes to feed 
With sight of that is fair, look on the frame 
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Of this wide niuT^rse, axA Uierein oead 
The endless kinds of creatures which by name 
Thon canst not connt, much less their nature's sim. 
All which are made with wondrous wisa reject. 
And all with admirable beauty decked. 

First, the eardi, on adamantine pillars founded 
Amid the sea, engirt with brazen bands. 
Then the air, still flitting, but yet firmly bounded 
On every side with piles (^'flaming bnmds, 
Never ooDswakedt.nor ^iiienohed wim mortal hands , 
And last, thatmiglity shining crystal w«il 
Wherewith, he luuh ^aoorapMwd this all. 

By view whereof it plainly may appear 

That still as every thing doth upws^ tend. 

And further is from eanh, so still more clear 

And fair it grows, till to his perfect end 

Of purest bMttty it at last asoond ; 

Air more than water, fire mndb nM>re than air, 

And heaven than fire, appears more pure and fiiir. 

Look thou no fiortiber, but affix thine eye 

On that bright, shiny, round, still movmg mass. 

The house of blessea gods, which men call sky. 

All sowed with blistering stars more thick than gras^ 

Whereof each omer doda in brightoess pass. 

But Uiose two most, which, mUng night and day. 

As king and queen the heaven's injure sway; 

And tell me then, what hast thou ever seen 
That to their beauty may compared be ? 
Or can the sight that is most snarp and keen 
Endure their captain's flaming bead to sec ? 
How much less those much higher in degree. 
And so much fiurer, and much more than these. 
As these are fairer than the land and seas ? 

For far above these heavens which here we see 
Be others &r exceeding tiiese in light, 
Not bounded, not corrupt, as these same be, 
But infinite in largeness and in height, 
Unmovinr, imcorrupt, and spotless bright, 
. That need no sun to illumiuate their spheres, 
But their own native light, &r passing theirs. 
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And, as these liea^wns st^l by degrees srise, 
UntU they come to ihekr First Mover's bound, 
That in his m^ity eonqiass doth comprise 
And eaany all -the rest inth lum apound. 
So those likewise do hy degrees i^demid 
And rise more fair, tiU they at last arrive 
To the most fitii^ ^whereto mey aU do ^strive. 

Fair is liie heaven -where happy souls have place. 

In full enjoyment of feReity, 

Whence they do still behold &e ^orioiis &ce 

Of the divine «temal majesty : 

More feir is that where those idees on high 

Enranged be which Plato so admiMd, 

And pure intelligences from Glod inspired. 

Yet fidrer is Aat heaven in wHdi do naign 
The sovereign powers and mighty potentates . 
Which in their high protections do contain 
All mortal princes aiA imperial states ; 
And fairer yet, whereas^ the royal seats 
And heavenly dominations .are wt, 
From whom all earthly govemanoe is iet * 

Yet for more "fiiir be those bright chenibims. 
Which all wiA golden wings are overdight. 
And those eternal burning seraphims, 
Which from their fiices dart out fiery light : 
Yet fairer than they both, and mudi more bright, 
Be the angels and archangels, which attend 
On God's own person witl^at rest or -end. 

These thus in fair each other fieir excelling. 
As to the highest they approach more near^ 
Yet is that brightness, Sslt bevond all tdling. 
Fairer than all the rest whidi there ajraear, 
Though all their beauties joined togetoer were ; 
How tiien can mortad tougoe hope to exxnress 
The image of such en^ess per£eetness ? 

Cease then, my tongue I and lend unto josy mind 
Leave to bethink how great that beauty is 
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Whose utmost parts so beautiful I fiud ; 
How much more these essential parts of his, 
His truth, his love, his wisdom, and his bliss. 
His grace, his doom, his mercy, and his might, 
By which he lends us of himself a sight ! 

Those unto all he daily does display. 

And shew himself in the image of nis grace. 

As in a looking-glass, through which he may 

Be seen of all his creatures vile and base, 

That are unable else to see his face. 

His glorious &ce, which glistereth else so bright 

That the angels themselves cannot endure his sight. 

But we, frail wights ! whose sight cannot sustain 

The sun's bright*' beams when he on us doth shine. 

But that their points rebutted back again 

Are dulled, how can we see with feeble ejme 

The glory of that majesty divine 

In sight of whom both sun and moon are dark. 

Compared to his least resplendent spark ? 

The means, therefore, which unto us is lent 

Him to behold is on his works to look, 

Which he hath made in beauty excellent. 

And in the same, as in a brazen book. 

To read enregistered in every nook 

His goodness, which his beau^ doth declare ; 

For all that *s good is beautiful and fjur. 

Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation. 
To imp the wings of thy high-flying mind. 
Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation 
From this dark worlo^ whose damps the soul do blind* 
And, like the native brood of eagles' kir.d, 
On tiiat bright Sun of Glory fix thine eyes. 
Cleared from gross mists of frail infirmities. 

Humbled with fear and awful reverence. 

Before the footstool of his majesty 

Throw thyself down with trembling innocence, 

Ne dare look up with corruptible eye 

On the drad"* face of that great Deity, 

e Conmionly printed " sun-bright." «* Dread. 
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For fear lest, if he chance to look on thee, 
Tliou turn to nought and qnite confounded be. 

Bat lowly fall before his mercy-seat. 

Close-covered with the Lamb's integrity 

From the just wrath of this avengeM threat 

That sits upon the righteous throne on high : 

His throne is built upon eternity, 

More firm and durable than steel or brass. 

Or the hard diamond, which them both doth pass. 

His sceptre is the rod of Righteousness, 

With which he bruiseth all his foes to dust. 

And the great Dragon strongly doth repress 

Under the rigour of his judgment just ; 

His seat is Truth, to which the faithful trust, 

From whence proceed her beams, so pure and bright. 

That all about him sheddeth glorious light : 

Light far exceeding that bright-blazing spark 
Which darted is firom Titan's flaming head, 
That with his beams enlumineth the dark 
And dampish air, whereby all things %re read, 
Whose nature yet so much is marvelled 
Of mortal wits that it doth much amaze 
The greatest wizards which thereon do gaze. 

But that immortal light which there doth shine 
Is many thousand times more bright, more clear, 
More excellent, more glorious, more divine, 
Through which to God all mortal actions here, 
And even the thoughts of men, do plain appear \ 
^ For from the Eternal Truth it doth proceed, 
* Through heavenly virtue which her beams do breed. 

With the great glory of that wondrous light 
His throne is all encompassed around, 
And hid in his own brightness fVom the sight 
Of all that look thereon with eyes unsound ; 
. And underneath his feet are to be found 
Thunder, and lightning, and tempestuous fire, 
The instruments of his avenging ire. 

There in his bosom Sapience doth sit. 
The sovereign dearling of the Deity, 
Clad like a queen in royal robes, most fit 
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For so great power .and peerless mtjfiSty, 
And all with gems and jewels gorgeously 
Adorned, that brighter than the stars Appear, 
And make her aative Inri^itness seem mtare t^ear. 

And on her head a crown of pure^^old 

Is set, in sign of highest sovereigofty ; 

And in her hand a scq^e «he doth hold 

With which she roles the house «f God om. Hgh, 

And menageth the ever-moving skj;;, 

And in the same these lower creatures all 

Subjected to her pow«r imperial. 

Both heaven and «arUi obey unto her will. 

And all the ereat&res w^ich &e^ -both contain ; 

For of her fulness, which ibt wodd doth M, 

They all partake, and do in idate remain 

As their great Maker did at first iordam. 

Through observation of her high beheast. 

By which tiiey first were made and still increased. 

The fairness of her face no tomgae •eaa it^ 
For she the.daa^tersK)f all women's ntoe, 
And angels eke, in bemi^ doth ^Riel, 
Sparkled on her from Cloa's own glorkms fiiee. 
And more increased by her own goodly grace, 
That it doth far exceed all human thoi^t, 
Ne can on earth compared be to aught : 

Ne could that painter, had he lived yet, 

Which pictured Venus with so curious qutQ, 

That all posterity admired it. 

Have pourtrayed this, for all his msistering skiH % 

Ne ^be herself, had she remained still. 

And were as Mr as fiibling wite do feign. 

Could once come near this beauly sovereign. 

But fiad those wits, flie wonders of their days. 
Or that sweet Teian poet which did spend 
His plenteous vein in setting forth her praise. 
Seen but a glimpse of this which I pretend** 
How wondroudy would he her fece commend, 
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Above that idol of Mi fisigiiio^ thimg1lt» 

That all the 'vrorld shenld wiu his<riijiBe8 be fraught t 

How then dare l, the novice of his art. 
Presume to picture so divine a wight, 
Or hope to eaqprcss her least per£eetien's part, 
Whose beao^ fiUs the heafvens widi her fight, 
And darks ibe eardi witii tUmiffw of her sight? 
Ah, gentle Muse t liieu art toa weak and iunt 
The portrait of so heavenly hue «9^ paint 

Let angels, which her goodly fiice behold 
And see at will, her sovereign praises sing, 
And those most saered mysteries imft>ld 
Of that fair love of migbty Heaven's King ; 
Enough is me to adi^<e so he«?enly thing, 
And, being thus with her huge love possessed. 
In the only wonder of her self to rest. 

But whoso may,, tlirice hanpy man him hold, 

Of all on earth whom God so much doth grace, 

And lets his own beloved to behoM f 

For in the view of her celestial face 

All joy, all bliBB» all happiness have place ; 

Ne ought on earth can want unto the wight 

Who of her self can win the wilful ngnt. 

For she, out of her secret treasury. 
Plenty of riches forth on him will pour. 
Even heavenly riches, whidi there hidden lie 
Within the closet of her chastest bower. 
The eternal portion of her precious dower. 
Which mighty God hatii given to her fre^ 
And to all those which tiiereof wortiiy be. 

None thereof worthy be but those whom she 
Vouchsafedi to her presence to receive. 
And letteth them her lovely fece to see. 
Whereof such wondrous pleasure they conceive, 
And sweet contentment^ that it dodi bereave 
Their soul of sense through infinite delight, 
And them transport from ileflb into the sprite j 

In which they see such admirable things 

As carries them into an extasy, 

And hear such heavenly notes and carollings 
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Of God's hiffh praise, that fills tlie brazen sky. 
And feel sodi joy and pleasure inwardly, 
That xnaketh them all woridly cares forget, 
And only think on that before them set. 

Ne from thenceforth doth any fleshly sense 
Or idle thought of earthly things remain, 
But all that erst seemed sweet seems now offence, 
And all that pleased erst now seems to pain : 
Their joy, their comfort, their desire, their gain. 
Is fixed all on that which now they see ; 
All other sights but feigned shadows be. 

And that fair lamp which useth to inflame 
The hearts of men with self-consuming fire 
Thenceforth seems foul, land fiill of sinful blame; 
And all that pomp to which proud minds aspire 
By name of honour, and so much desire, 
Seems to them baseness, and all riches dross. 
And all mirth sadness, and all lucre loss. 

So flill their eyes are of that glorious sight, 

And senses fraught with such satiety. 

That in nought else on earth they can delight 

But in the aspect of tiiat felicity, 

Which they have written in their inward eye. 

On which they feed, and in their fastened mind 

All happy joy and fbll contentment find. 

Ah then, my hungry soul ! which long hast fed 

On idle fancies of my foolish thought, 

And, with fiUse Beauty's flattering bait misled. 

Hast after Tain deceitful shadows sought. 

Which all are fled, and now have left thee nought 

But late repentance through thy folly's prief. 

Ah I cease to gaze on matter of thy grief; 

And look at last up to that soTereign light 
From whose pure beams all perfect Beauty ^ring8» 
That kindleth love in every godly sprite, 
Even the Love of God, which loathing brin^ 
Of this vile world and these gay-sceming thmgs ; 
With whose sweet pleasures being so possessed. 
Thy straying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. 
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In the six or seven years from 1590 to 1596, what ^ 
world of wealth had thus been added to our poetry by 
Spenser alone ! what a different thmg from what it was 
before had the English language been made by his 
writings to natives, to foreigners, to all posterity ! But 
England was now a land of song, and the busiest and 
most productive age of our poetical literature had fairly 
commenced. What are commonly called the minor poets 
of die Elizabethan age are to be counted by hundreds, 
and few of them are altogether without merit. If they 
have notliing else, the least gifled of them have at least 
something of the freshness and airiness of that balmy 
mom, some tones caught from their greater contempo- 
raries, some echoes of the spirit of music that then filled 
the universal air. For the most part the minor Eliza- 
bethan poetry is remarkable for ingenuity and elaboration, 
often carried to the length of quaintness, both in the 
thought and the expression ; but; if there be more in it 
of art than of nature, the art is still that of a high school, 
and always consists in something more than the mere dis- 
guising of prose in the dress of poetry. If it is some- 
times unnatural, it is at least very seldom simply insipid, 
like much of the well-sounding verse of more recent eras. 
The writers are always in earnest, whether with their 
nature or their art ; they never write from no impulse, 
and with no object except that of stringing common- 
places into rhyme or rhythm ; even when it is most ab- 
surd, what they produce is still fanciful, or at the least 
fentestical. The breath of some sort of life or other is 
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almost always in it. The poorest of it b distinguished 
from prose by something more than the mere sound. 



WAIINER.« 

The three aiithor»of tiie poemsof BMBipretenaion, wUb 
the exeeptioB o£ tlM FairT^ C^env ^Mfe appeared dwiai^ 
the period now under remeiWy are Waraer^ Dngrto% mad^ 
DanieL William Wanner is wppeaedi W have heea honn 
about the year I&58 ; he died in 166d* He haa tald ufr 
himself (inhiaEIeventbBoflk^ciMpter^X thai hii hivth^ 
place was LondoD, and thai hia father waa coe af those 
who sailed witk Chanaellav te Muscavy,. in 1565: thiay^ 
he says, was before he himaelf was bora. Wamev'a own* 
profession was the not pavtieiilady poetied one af aa. 
attorney of the Cemmoa^ Pkas. Awording to Anthoay 
Wood, who makes hiia to have been a Wavwickshiro 
man, he had before 1586 written several piecaa-of versev. 
« whereby his name was- cried np among the minor 
poets ; ** but this is probably a mistake ; nane of this, 
early poetry imputed to Warner is now knowvi to exist; 
and in the Frefttce to hn Albion's En^^and, he soema to 
intimate that that waa lua ficst perfeivianee m Tome^ 
*' Written," be saya, ^< have I already in prose, allowed 
[that is, with the apprabation] o£ some ;, and new oi&r I 
verse, attending indifferent censures " [impartial judge- 
ments]. In his Dedication te Henry Carey ^ the &nA 
Lord Hunsdon, he speal^ of a f<Nrmar book, which he 
had dedicated to t^e son of that Lofd— ^< To haa that 
from your honour deriveth hia birtlw" This, we sup- 
pose, must be his prose work entitled 'Syrinx,, or a 
Sevenfold History, pleasant imd profitable, c<»Bical and 
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tragical/ of vhidi the only edition known to exist is 
dated 1597, but which was licensed in 1584, and was 
probably first printed about that time. In the Dedica- 
tion to his poem he explains the meaning of the title, 
which is not very obvious: — **This our whole island," 
he observes, *' anciently called Britain, but more an* 
tiently Albion, presently omtaining two kingdoms, £ng- 
liind and Scotland, is cause (right honourable) that, to 
dbtinguish the former, whose only occurrents [occur- 
rences] I abridge from our history, I entitle this my book 
Albion* s JEngland,** * Albion's England * first appeared, 
in thirteen Books, in 1586; and was reprinted in 1589, 
in 1592, m 1596, in 1597, and in 1602. In 1606 the 
author added a " Continuance," or continuation, in three 
Books ; and the whole work was republished (without, 
however, the last three Books having been actually re- 
]Minted) in 1612. In this last edition it is described on 
the title-page as "now revised, and newly enlarged [by 
the author] a little before his death." It thus appears 
that, so long as its popularity lasted, Albion's England 
was one of the most popular long poems ever written. 
But that was only for about twenty years : although the 
earlier portion of it had in less than that time gone 
through half a dozen editions, the Continuation, pub- 
lished in 1606, sold so indifferently that enough of the 
impression still remained to complete the book when the 
whole was republbhed in 1612, and after that no other 
edition was ever called for, till the poem was reprinted 
in Chalmers's collection in our own day. The entire 
neglect into which it so soon fell, from the height of ce- 
lebrity and popular favour, was probably brought about 
by various causes. Warner, according to Anthony Wood, 
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was ranked byhu contemporaries on a levd with iSpenser, 
. and they were called the Homer and Virgil of their i^e. 
If he and Spenser were ever ^ually admired, it mast 
have been by very diffisrent classes of readers. * Albion's 
England' is undoubtedly a work of very remarkaUe 
• talent of its kind. It is in form a history ofEngland, or 
Southern Britain, from the Deluge io the reign of James 
I., but may fairly be said to be, as the litle-page of the 
last edition describes it, " not barren in variety of inven- 
tive intermixtures." Or, to use the autiior's own words 
in his Preface, he certainly, as he hopes, has no great 
occasion to fear that he has grossly '^Edled "in verity, 
brevity, invention, and variety, profitaUe,* pathetical, 
pithy, and pleasant." In fact, it is one^of the liveliest 
and most amusing poems ever written. Every striking 
event or legend that the M chronides afiford is seized 
hold of, and related always deariy, often wridi very con- 
siderable spirit and animation. But it is ^ from being 
a mere cmnpilation ; -several 6f the narratives are not to 
be found any where else^ and a large proportion of the 
matter is Warner's own, in every sense of the word. In 
this, as well -as in. other respects, it has greatly the ad- 
vantage over the 'Mirror ibr 'Magistrates, as a rival to 
which work it was perhaps originally produced, and 
with the popularity of 'Whidi it could scarcely lail consi- 
derably to interim. Though a long poem (not much under 
10,000 venses), it 4s s^l a much less pond^tMis work 
than the Mirror, ^bsc^utely as well as specifically. Its 
variety, though not obtained by any very artificial me- 
thod, is infinite: not only are the stories itsdccts, unlike 
those in the Mirror, generadLy of a merry east, and much 
joaare Imefly and smartly told, but- the reader is never 
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^liept kng^even on ike same track or grooiHi : sdl sabjects, 
• iffi departments of himian knowledge or speculation, from 
^^leology down- tO'ComiBon avitimietrc, ture intermixed, or 
lather interiaced, with the histories and legencb in the 
^moet eztraordinarj manner. The ^erse is the favomrite 
fourteen syllable line of -Aat age, the same m reaUty 
' with that wbaeh has in^modem times been commonly di- 
"rided into two lines, the first of 'eight, the second of six 
^Ikdiles, and which iin that form is still most generally 
' used for short compontioiis; in Tcrae, 4nore especially for 
-tiiose of a narrative or otherwise popular character. 
/'What Waamer wasofaaefly admired' for hi his omn day 
5rttB his style, ^foes in his ' Wit's TvMsnry ' mentions 
'himj»eoe of those by whom the Eoghrii tongae in that 
~i^ Ittd been '' moghtily &akbied, and goigeoasly in- 
vested in rare ornaments and*res|^ndeatihabiliment8.*' 
And for fluency, cembiaed'with ^redakm and economy 
-«f ificti0n, Warner: is probably mnrii^led amoi^ the 
"^vrntefs eX English verae. ^We ^do not knoiwwhether his 
'fvttliaMonal studies land ihabks may hare contributed to 
give /dli8^cilaraoter to ^his style ; but, ' if the poetry of 
■ aito fne ys be apt to t^e< this eurt,^ direct, ludd, and at 
.tiie saoKitime lowing shape, it is- a {utythat we had not 
-« little *nioffe of it. His command of^ the Tulgar tongue, 
' ia paiticukr, is-wondedtil. This indeed is perhaps his 
- nest TemarkiUde -poetieal ^dMuaacteriBtic ; and the tcme 
*iivhieh^4iras thus g^ren to Ins poem (being no doubt that 
-of hia vwn mind) may be fiongeetnrad to have been in 
-f^reat part the «oiiree both of ks .great popularity for a 
tine, and of the negleet ;and oblivion: mto which it was 
v^Aerwards allowed to drop. That Wamer^s poetry and 
that of Speoaer could have ever come in one another's 

G 2 
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way is impossible. ' Albion's England ' must from iim 
first have been a book rather for the many than the 
few, — for the kitchen rather than the hall ; its spirit 19 
not, what it has been sometimes called, merely natve, 
but essentially coarse and vulgar. We do not allude so 
much to any particular abundance of warm description^ < 
or freedom of language, as to the low note on which th^ 
general strain of the composition is pitched. With aU 
its force and vivacity, and even no want of £amcy , at times, 
and graphic descriptive power, it is poetry with as litUe 
of high imagination in it as any that was ever written^ 
Warner's is only at the most a capitid poetical bu^ness 
style. Its positive offences, however, in the way of broad- 
ness and indecency of allusion are also very considerable 
— and are more pervading, run more through its whole 
texture, than the same thing will be found to do in the 
writing of any other eminent poet of that time. Whes 
the poem was first produced, the middle classes in ge- 
neral, for whom we must suppose it to have been juin^ 
cipally intended, were still unrefinc;^ enough not to be^ 
scared or ofiended by this grossness, but rather to relisk 
and enjoy it ; this is proved by the eagerness with whiek 
so many editions were called for in so short a time ; we^ 
do not therefore believe that, as has been said, " its piA* 
lication was at one time interdicted by the Star-Chamber 
for no other reason, that can now be assigned, but that 
it contains some love-stories more simply than delicat^y 
related."* The prohiUtion by the Star-Chamber was 
of the first edition, and apjiarently before it had bcetk 
published ; and the ground seems to have been merely . 
the invasion of the property of one printer by another 
♦ Campbell, Specimens, p. 71 (edit, of 1844). 



(m whose house a seizure of the copies he had thrown 
off was made hy the wardens of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, he, it is stated, having been forbidden to print the 
book both by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by the 
wardens, and his doing so being also contrary to the late 
decrees of the Honourable Court of Star-Chamber).* 
IF the book had beeti attempted to be suppressed for the 
iiakedness of some of the descriptions, it probably would 
not have appeared at all — whereas it was given to the 
world that same year from the press of anotlier printer, 
and was afterwards freely multiplied, as we have seen, 
m a rajud succession of new editions. But by the first 
years of the next century a new generation had grown 
1^— and even among the most numerous class of readers 
a change of manners had taken place which made it im- 
possible that such a work as ' Albion's England ' should 
ifttain the favour it had once enjoyed. It was probably 
now universally voted vulgar, and held to have been 
suitable only for a more barbarous age. Nevertheless, 
the poem, as we have said, has very remariutble merit in 
some respects, and many passages, or rather portions of 
passages, in it may still be read witli pleasure. It is also 
in the highest degree curious both as a repository of our 
old language, and for many notices of the manners and 
customs of our ancestors which are scattered up and down 
in it. All that is commonly known of Warner is from 
the story of Argentile and Curan, which has been re- 
printed from his Fourth Bock by Mrs. Cooper in The 
Moses' Library (1738), and by Percy in his Reliques, 
and that of The Patient Countess, which Percy has also 
given from his Eighth Book. We shall endeavour to 
* See Bitson's Bibliographia Poetica, p. 385, note. 
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seleet a few saoh short passages as may convey afiur 
notion of wbat' the workcontAina and of the manner in 
whicli it is executed. It is difficult, foK the. reason that 
haa been stated above, ta find many pages, at least in the. 
mere interestkig* parts of the. poem, that can be tsaiif- 
scribed entire. 

Thefollowingt.passage fi^rathe ThirdBook,. being, the 
coneluaion.of the:17th.Cfai4[»tar, i&aapecimen of Warner^ 
v«y happiest styl^ of namtMm.'—He haajelated Caefar's 
victory over the Brkons^ which^he says was won with 
difficdty, the oonquesl: of. the country having^^becn only 
accomplished tfasough the* submission of that *^ traitorous 
knight, the^'Eail of JUwdony*' whose disloyal example in 
yielding his chaigei and- city. to the foe was followed by 
the other cities ; and thea he winds up thua^ — 

But he, that won in every war, at Rome in ctHI robe 
Was sttibbed to death: no cortaiiilf is undomsath this 

0obe; 
The good are envied of the bad, and glory finds diisdain. 
And people are in constancy as April is in rain ; 
Whereof amidst omr serious p«B, this fiible entertain: — 
An Ass, an Old. Man,, and a Boy did through the city 

pass; 
And, whilst the wanton- Boy did ride^ the' Old Man led 

the ass. 
See yonder doting^ fool, said folk, that crawleth scarce 

for age, 
DoA set the boy upon his as% anjl makes lumself his 



Anon the blamed Boy alights, and^ lets the Old Man 

ride, 
Afad^ as the Old man did before^ tiie Boy the Ass did 

guide. 



» In the printed copy** a." The edition before us, that' 
of 1 Gl^ abounds with Xypographical-errata. 
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But, passiiig so^ibe peofle then, did nmoii: the Old Man 

Uame, 
And told him» Qiiirl, thy limbs be too^ ; let ride the 

bojr forgone. 
The fault thus found, both Man and Boy did back the ass 

and ride; 
Then that tiieka8S^im-0Te»diai|;8d.eaeh man' that met 

them cried. 
Hew both aUghtaad go 4Mi:foot^-and lead the em^ beast ; 
But then the people laugh, and say that one might ride 

at least. 
The: Odd. BiaB«.seemg- by noi-wayft he could. the people 

please. 
Not blameless then, did drive the ass and^ drown him in 

the seas. 
Thus, whilst we be, it will not be that any pleaseth all ; 
Else had^been wanting^ woithUy, tiie noblia Cflesar's fall. 

The end of Richard the Third, in the Sixth Book, 
(Chapter 26th) is given with much spirit ir^ 

Now Richard Heard that Richmond was assisted, and on 

diore. 
And like unkenneled Cerberus the crooked tyrant swore. 
And all complexions act at onoe confusedly in him ; 
He studieth, striketh, threats, entreats, and looketh mildly 

grim ; 
M fe tro s i fti lly he trusteth, and he dreadingly did* dare. 
And forty passions in a trice in him consort and square. 
Butwfaen, by his convented force, his foesincreased more. 
He hastened battle, finding his corrival apt therefore. 

When Richmond ordeny in all had battuiled his aid, 
Enrin^ed by his complices, their cheer^l leader said :— 
Now IS the time and plaee^ sw«et friends^ ^od we the 

persons be 
That must give England breath, or else unbreathe for her 



No tyranny is fiibled, and no tyrant was indeed, 
Worse than our foe, whose works will act my words if 
well he speed. 



' Perhaps a misprint for ** doth." 
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For ills ^ to ills saperlatire are easily enticed. 
But entertain amendment as the Gergesites did Christ. 
Be valiant then ; he biddeth so that would not be outbid 
For courage, yet shall honour him, though base, that 

better did. 
I nm right heir Lancastrian, he in York's destroyed ri^ht 
UsurpeUi ; but, through either source,* for neither claim 

1 fight. 
But for our country's long-lacked weal, for England's 

peace, I war ; 
Wherein He speed ns, unto whom I all events refkr. 

Meanwhile had furious Richard set his armies in array, 
^nd then, with looks even like himseli^ this or the like 

did say : — 
Why, lads ? shall yonder Welshman, with Jiis stragglers, 

overmatch ? 
Disdain ye not such rivals, and defer ye their dispatch ? 
Shall Tudor from Plantagenet the crown by craking 

snatch? 
Know Richard's very thoughts (he touched the diadem 

he wore) 
Be metal of tiiis metal : then believe I love it more 
Than that for other law than life to supersede my claim ; 
And lesser must not be his plea that counterpleads the 

same. 
The weapons overtook his words, and blows they 

bravely change. 
When like a lion, thirsting blood, did moody Richard 

range. 
And made large slaughters where he went, till Richmond 

he espied. 
Whom smcling, after doubtful swoi-ds, the valorous 

tyrant died. 

Others of Shakspcare's historical or legendary subjects 
are also in * Albion's England* j particularly the story 
of Lear, and that of Macbeth. In the former, which is 



*» Misprinted " ill." 

* This is the only reading like sense we can make oat <^ 
" through cithers ours," which is the nonsense of the edition 
before us. 
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in the Third Book (Chapter 14), the fdlowing fine lines 
occur;— 

His aged eyes, pour out their tears, when, holding up his 

hands. 
He said, O God! whoso thou art that my good hap 

withstands. 
Prolong not life, defer not death j mv self I overlive 
When those that owe to me their lives to me my death 

would give. 
Thou town, whose walls rose of my wealth, stand evermore 

to tell 
Thy founder's fall, and warn that none do &11 as Leir 

fell. 
Bid none affy in friends ; for say, His children wrought 

his wrack; 
Yea, those that were to him most dear did loath and let 

him lack. 
Cordelia, well Cordelia said, she loved as a child ; 
Bat sweeter words we seek than sooth, and so are men 

heguiled. 
She only rests untried yet; hut what may I expect 
Fnan her, to whom I nothing gave, when these do me 

reject? 
Then die : nay, try ; the rule may fail, and nature may 

ascend ; 
Nor are they ever surest friends on whom we most do 

sp^d. 

The three last Books, forming the continuation pub- 
lished in 1606, are occupied with the history of the Scots 
and Welsh ; and the story of Macbeth is told, in the 
Fifteenth Book (Chapter 94). Shakspeare's witches (as 
they are commonly called) are here designated the 
*< tbreo fairies," and also " the weird-elves.'* 

There are occasionally touches of true pathos in 
Warner, and one great merit which he has is, that his 
love of brevity generally prevents him from spoiling any 
stroke of this kind by multiplymg words and images with 

G 3 
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tbe yiew of heigfatening the ttfiect, Jis nmny of his cen- 
temporaries are prone to do. His picture of Fair Rosamond 
in the hands of Queen Eleanor is very touching : — 

Fair Rosamund, surprised thus ere thus fihe did es{iect» 
Fell on her humble knees, and did her fearful hands erect : 
She blushed out beau^, -whilst the tears did wash her 

pleasing fiice, 
And begged pardon, meriting no less Of common, grace. 
So &r, forsooth, as in me lay, I did, quoth she, withstand ; 
But what may not so great a king by means or force 

command ? 
And dar'st thou, minion, quoth the Queen, thus article to 

me? 

* ♦ * ♦ 

With that she dashed her on the lips, so dyed double ped : 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow ; soft w^e those 

lips that bled. 
Then forced die her to swtQlow down, prepared for that 

intent, 
A poisoned potion ...... 

But we must also ^ve an example or two of the elo- 
quence of another kind with which the poem -more 
abounds. Much of it is in the style of the foUowing 
curious passage (from Book IX. Chap. 47) : — 

The younger of these widows (for^they both had tbrice 

been so) 
Trots to the dder'atsottage, hers but li1%le distance fro: 
There, cowering o'er two«tidks acrois, Iwuait-.at a smolwf 

stock. 
They chat how young men them in youth, and they did 

yonmg menmock ; 
And how since threescore years .ago (they aged foaraoore 

now) 
Men, women, arid the world ^ere changed in all, they 

knew not how. 
Whemre were maids, quoth ibe onevofihem, was no>8iidi 

new-found pride ; 
Yet served I gentles, seeing store Of dainty girls beside. 
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Thai wore they sboes of' eaae; i»ir of an inch broad, 

corked iiigh : 
Blaek karsey stookinga^ worsted nowv yea^ilk of youth- 

ful'st d^e : 
Gartars of lists ; bat noir of silk^ some edged deep wi& 

gold: 
With costlier to^^ — for cosrser tarns than ueed^. perhaps, 

of old. 
Frznged and embfiotdared. petlioQnt9t noir b^g;:: btit heard 

you named, 
Till now of lat^ buska, perivigs,. ms^ESy pinmes of 

feathers framed, 
Sapporters, pooters^ faidiagalas. above ike loins to wear, 

♦ * * *' 

Some wives, gr^ headed, shame not locks, of youthful 

borrowed Ixair^ 
SEfme, tiring^xurt, attire:their headiwitli (»dy tresses bare. 
Some (grosser pride than which, think I, no- p^iS6«d agf; . 

might shame) 
By art abusing, nature, heads of antick't hair do frame. 
Once lacked each foresaid term,^ becauso was lacking 

once the toy ; 
And, lacked we all those toys and terms, it were no grief 

but joy : 
But, lawftil were it some be such, should all alike be coy ? 
Nov dwells each drossel in h^r ^Ums : wtien.I was young, 

I wot. 
On holydays (for sildom else suoh idle times we got) 
A tub or pail of water clear stood us instead of ^ass, 

* *. » » 

My parents they were wealthy, and myself in wanton 

youth 
Was fiiir enough, but proud enough, so fool enough in 

truth. 
I might have- had- good husbands, which my destiny 

withsitDod: 
Of three now dead (all grief is dry, gossip, this ale is 

good) 



« Chalmers has ** posters." 
^ Chalmers has " Once stasching^aeked.the temu" 
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In faith not one of them -was so ; for by this drink I swear 
(Requarrelling the cup) we — and her lips imparted were 
When the other beldam, great with chat (for talkatiye 

be cups) 
The former's prate, not worth the while, thus fondly 

interrupts : — 
When I, quoth she, the country left to be a London lass, 
I was not fairer than myself believed fair I was. 
Good God ! how formal, prankt, and pert became I in a 

trice. 
As if onto the place it were a nature to be nice : 

And so the dialogue proceeds, though with more spirit 
than refinement, for a couple of pages farther. In another 
place (Book XIV. Chap. 91) a Lar, or Elf, is introduced 
inveighing against the decay of ancient manners, m the 
following stndn : — 

To farmers camS I, that at least their loaf and cheese 

once freed 
For all would eat, but found themselves the parings now 

to need; 
So do their landlords rack their rents; though in the 

manor place 
Scarce smoked a chimney : yet did smoke perplex me in 

strauge case. 
I saw the chimneys cleared of fire, where ne*ertheless it 

smoked 
So bitteriy as one not used to like it might have choked. 
But, when I saw it did proceed from nostrils and from 

throats 
Of ladies, lords, and silly grooms, not burning skins nor 

coats, 
Great Belsabub ! thought I, can all spit fire as well as thine ? 
Or where am I ? It cannot be under the torrid line. 
My fellow Incubus 



Did put me by that fear, and said it was an Indian weed. 
That fumed away more wealth than would a many 

thousands feed. 
Freed of that fear, the novelty of coaches scathed me so. 
As from their drifts and cluttering I knew not where to go. 
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These also work, quoth Incubus, to our avail, for why ? 
They tend to idle pride, and to inhospitalit}'. 
With that I, comforted, did then peep into every one, 
And of my old acquaintances spied many a country Joan, 
Whose fathers drove the dung-cart, though the daughters 

now will none. 
I knew when prelates and the peers had fair attend* 

ance on 
By gentlemen and yeomanry ; but that fair world is gone : 
For most, like Jehu, hurry with pedanties two or three. 
Yet all go down the wind, save those that hospitalious be. 
Greatest ladies, with their women, on their palfreys 

mounted fkir. 
Went through the streets, well waited on, their artlesa 

fUeesbare, 
Which now in coaches scorn to be saluted of tiie air. 
I knew when men judicial rode on sober mules, whereby 
They might of suitors, these and they, ask, answer, and 

reply. 
I knew when more was thrived abroad by war than now 

by peace. 
And English feared where they be fhimpt since hostile 

terms did cease : 
But by occasion all thin^ are produced, be, decrease. 
Times were when Practice also preached, and well said 

was well done ; 
When courtiers cleared the old before they on the new 

would run ; 
When no judicial place was bought, lest justice might be 

sold; 
When quirts nor quillets overthrew or long did causes 

hold; 
When lawyers more deserved their fees, and fatted less 

with gold ; 
Whoi to the fifteenth Psalm sometimes had citizens 

recourse; 
When Lords of farmers, farmers of the poor, had more 

remorse ; 
When poverty had patience more ; when none, as some 

of late. 
Illiterate, ridiculous, might on the altar wait ; &c. 

Warner's most abusive invectives, however, iii which 
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he exhansti «he TOGaMarj>Gf the kttebeinmd t^e«tfeet», 
are directed against tbb old religicm ; bot we cannot vSbstd 
room for any. facther i 



BANnClM 

The. grea^irork^ of Banaei< Daniel, who ^ww- bom' at 
Taunton,. in Somersetshire, in 1662; and died in 1619^ is 
his ^ CivU Wans betwle«n^ Ihe TmrO'iKoasaft: ofiLaaeaoCer 
and York,' in eight Books, the first fbar pubK^ied in 
1595, &e fifth in 1599, the sixth in 1602^ jthetwo last 
in 1 609 ; . the preoediagrJBMfas baingu^vajs, we belieTe, 
republished ahmg wiiih iHsie^ newedftton; He-is also the 
author of various minor poetical productions, of whldi the 
principal are a colleetica c^^fi%-Mf«orr&bniiet9/ e^ttied 
* Delia/ his ' Musophilus, containing.a Gen^vhDefence 
of Learning,' some short epistles, and seTeral tragedies 
and court masquea. Aiidhe wrole, besidMy^inprese, a 
History of England, from the Conquest to the end of the 
reign of Edward ILL, ai well as the Deiemie of Rhyme 
(in answer to Campion), which has beoi already men* 
tioned. Very opposite judgments hare been passed upon 
Daiiiel* Ben Jonson, in bis conversations with Drammoad, 
declared him to be no poet : Drummond, on tho contrary, 
pronounces him *^ for sweetness of rhymingp second to 
none." His style, both in pt&ae and verse, has ax^narls 
ably modem air : if it were weeded of a< few obsolete 
expressions, it would scarcely seem more antique than 
that of Waller^ which is the most modern ofithe li^ttt* 
part of the seventeenth century. Bishop ELemiet,' who 
has republished Daniel's History, after telling us that the 
author had a.{4aGe.At CouctiA^the rei^H>f King Jamea Ir, 
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hemg groom ^f the priry c h aaA ere to the- Queen, ob« 
serves, ^t he << seems to hav«iiaken «!( the refinement 
a court eould.giTe Inm*'; «aid prohaMy the absence of 
pedantry in his ^style, and its easy and nattrrd^ flow, are 
to be traced hi great part to ^ eircumstance of his 
having been a man of. the world. Hi» rerse, too, sdways 
careful and exact, is in many passages more than smootii ; 
even in his drsttatic writkigs (iHiifch, leaving nothing 
dismatie abent them except tiie form, have- been held in 
very small estimation) it is'freqomitly mnsieal and sweet, 
tiumgh always artifidal. The hi|fhest -quality of his 
peelryis-a tone ofi|aiet, penrnve rtflectlonin which he 
IB fond oi indcdging, aiid whkh aften' risea to dignity and 
doquenee, and has at tioEieB evettiseaMtthing of depth and 
originrii^. 'DanieFs^vas the 'not uncommon fate of an 
sjfttondant upon courts aad'&e great ; he is believed to 
have exprneee^ «ome fie^eet^tmi his- royal patrons in 
Ibs ktler days, «r at ieast^o have' been made jealous by 
Ben Jonson'bek^-employed to furnish part of the poetry 
for the oom*t entertainments, the- supply of which he used 
to^have al( to hhnself ; upon which he retired to a life of 
quiet and contemplation in 'tiie- country. It sounds strange 
in the present day to be told that his fevourite retreat from 
&e -gaiety and buiide of 'London was a house which he 
rented in Old ^Street, St. Luke's. In his^gardens^here, we 
are informed by the writer of the I^fe prefixed to his cd- 
lected poems, he would often indulgein exitire soKtudc 
for many months, or at most receive the visits of only 
a few select friends. It is said to have been here that 
he composed most of his dramatic pieces. Towards the 
end of his life Jie Tettred ^toia form^whieh he had at 
Beckington, nearPhiKp's Norton, in Somersetshire, and 
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his death took place there, ^* He was married/' says the 
editor of his works, *^ but whether to the person he so 
often celebrates under the name of Delia, is uncertain." 
Fuller, in his Worthies, tells us that hb wife's name was 
JusUna. They had no children. Daniel is said to have 
been appointed to the honorary post of Poet Laureate 
after the death of Spenser. 

In his narrative poetry Daniel is in general wire<4rawn, 
flat, and feeble. He has no passion, and very little 
descriptive power. His * Civil Wars' has certainly as 
little of martial animation in it as any poem in the lan- 
guage. There is abundance, indeed, of '^ the tranquil 
mind/' but of ^^the plumed tropps," and the rest of 
*' the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war," 
Daniel seems, in composing this work (we had nearly 
written in this composing work) to have taken as com- 
plete a farewell as Othello himself. It is mostly a tissue 
of long-winded disquisition and cold and languid decla- 
mation, and has altogether more of the qualities of a good 
opiate than of a good poem. We will therefore take the 
few extracts for which we can make room from some of 
his other productions, where his vein of reflection is more 
in place, and also better in itself. His * Musophilus' is 
perhaps upon the whole his finest piece. The poem, 
which b in the form of a dialogue between Philocosmus 
(a lover of the world) and Musophilus (a lover of the 
Muse), commences thus : — 

Philoco»mus, 

Fond man, Musophilus, that thus dost spend 
In an ungainfiil art thy dearest days. 
Tiring thy wits, and.toiling to no end 
But to attain that idle smoke of praise I 
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Now, -when this busy world caimot attend 
The untimely mosic of neglected lajs. 
Other delights than these, other desires. 
This wiser profit-seeking age requires. 

Musophilut, 

Friend Philocosmus, I confess indeed 
I love this sacred art thou set'st so light : 
And, though it never stand my life in stead. 
It is enough it gives my self delieht. 
The whilst my unafflicted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. 

Be it that my unseasonable son^ 
C^ne out of time, that £iult is m the time ; 
' And I must not do virtue so much wrong 
As love her aught the worse for others* crime j 
And yet I find some blessed spirits among 
That dierish me, and like and grace my rhyme. 

A gain that* I do more in soul esteem 

Than all the gain of dust the world doth crave ; 

And, if I may attain but to redeem 

My name from dissolution and the grave, 

I shall have done enough ; and better deem 

To have lived to be Umi to have died to have. 

Sh<»*t-breathed mortality would yet extend 
That span of life so far forth as it may, 
And rob her fate ; seek to beguile her end 
Of some few lingering days of after-stay ; 
That all this Little All might not descend 
Into the dark an universal prey ; 
And give our labours yet this poor delight 
That, when our days do end, they are not done. 
And, though we die, we shall not perish quite. 
But live two lives where others have but one. 

Further on in the dialogue Musophilus exclaims : 

So fares this humorous world, that ever-more, 
Eapt with the cuiTcnt of a present course, 



• Erroneously printed in the edition before us (2 vols. 
1 2mo. 1718)" Again, that." 
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Buns into iha^-wYaeb lay eontenmed befon^ 
Then, glutted^ leayes the flome, and* falls to a worae^ 
Now zeal holdv-idl, nolife but ta«dore; 
Then cold in s^int^ aad life is o€ no fSvroe^ 

Strait all that holy -wn* unfaidlowed lies, 

The scattered carcases of mined vows ; 

Then truth is &lse, and now hatii blindhe8s:e7«s; 

Then zeal trusts all, now. scarcel^^ what it knows' j 

That eYermore,.to foolish or to wise, 

It fatal is to be seduced widi shows^ 

Sacred Religion ! Mdfiierof Fbivrttiid Fkir!* 
How gorgeously sometimes- dost thou sit decked! 
What pompous vestures, do -we make thee wear I 
What stately piles we prodigal erect !' 
How sweet perfumed <£ou art ! how shiiiihg clear i 
How solemnly observedi with what respect ! 

Another time, alf plain; aft quite tlti<ead':b«^ 
Thou must have all within, and neurit without ^ 
Sit poorly, withoat lights- disrobed^; no care* 
Of outward graoe^ to amuse the poor devout; 
Powerless^ unfollowed^ seancdy mexLcan .^ave 
The necessary rites to set thee oat 

Either Truth, Goodness, Virtue ure not still 
The selftame wiiiehith^ ane^4md alwa|»'ODey . 
But alter to the project of owt will ; 
Or we our actions make them'wait upon,- 
Putting them in tJ&e livery ofons skill,. 
And cast them off -again, when .we have^one* 

Afterwards he replies very finety'tot an objection of 
Philocosmus to the cultivation of poetry, from the small 
number of those who really cared fox^ it :^~> 

And for thefewthat-only lend their ear. 
That few is all the world ; which with a few 



♦ This fine line has been adopted by Wordsworth, a 
reader and admirer of Daniel, in- oae^ his soimets on the 
Duddon. 
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Do eyer lire, and move^ and work, and slir. 
This is the heart doth f&d, and only know ; 
The rest, of alLtha^onlj bodies bear, . 
RoU up and down, and fill up. but the row ; 

And serve as others' members, not their own, 
The instruments of those that do direct. 
Then; whst^sgrace'ls thisr not to be Imown 
To those ks&w-not to give thenselYes respect ? 
And, though tliejr sweS, witk^mnpof f<^y blown. 
They live TrngcMed,- and dxerlrat in negleet. 

And, for my pftrt,^if only one allow 

The cave my labouring spivits take in this, 

He is to me a theatre large enow, 

And his applause only sufficient is ; 

All my respeetis bent bul^to his broW' ; « 

That i» my-all, and- all lam i».his. 

And, if some^ worthy sp^is be pleased too. 
It shall more comfort breed, but not more will. 
But what if none ? It cannot yetundo 
The love I bear- unta this holy sMir: 
This is the thing^that I was bom to do ; 
This is my scene ; this part must I fulfil. 

Our last extraot sfaldl be- ftaat his epistle to theLady 
Margfu^t, Countess of Cumberland (the mother of Lady 
Anne Clifford^, aftenrarda Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, 
and Montgomery, to whom Danid had.beea tutm*) 2^— 

He that of such a height hath set his mind. 
And reared the dwelhng^of the thoughts so strong. 
As neither fear nor hope can-shake me fi-ame 
Of his resolved powers ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity ornudice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; 
What a fidr seat hath he from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wealds of man survey 1 

And with how free an eye doth he look down; 
Upon these lower re^ons of turmoil ! 
Where all the storms of passions mainly beat 
On flesh and blood ; where honour, power, renown 
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Are ouly gay a£fections, golden toil ; 
Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet 
As frailty doth, and onl^ great doth seem 
To little minds who do it so esteem. 



Thus, Madam, fbres that man that hath prepared 
A rest for his desires ; and sees all things 
Beneath him ; and hs£th learned this Book of Man, 
Full of the notes of fhtilty ; and compared 
The best of Glory with her sufferings : 
By whom, I see, you labour all you can 
To plant your heart, and set your thoughts as near 
His glorious mansion as your powers can bear. 

• Which, Madam, are so soundly &shioned 
By that clear Judgment, that hath carried you 
Beyond the feeble limits of your kind, 
As thpy can stand agsunst the strongest head 
Passion can msike ; mured to any hue 
The world can cast ; that cannot cast that mind 
Out of the form of goodness ; that doth see 
Both what the best and worst of earth can* be. 

Which makes that, whatsoever here befals. 
You in the region of your self remain, 
Where no vain breath of the impudent molests ; 
That lieth* secured within the brazen walls 
Of a clear conscience ; that, without all stain. 
Rises in peace, in innocency rests 
Whilst all what malice from without procures 
Shows her own ugly heart, but hurts not yours. 

And, whereas none rejoice more in reyenge 
Than women use to do, yet you well know 
That wrong is better checked by being contemned 
Than bein^ pursued ; feaying to Him to avenge 
To whom It appertains* Wherein you show 
How worthily your clearness hath condemned 
Base Malediction, living in the dark, 
That at the rays of Goodness still doth bark. 

a This apparently must be the true word. The edition 
before us ha* ** hath.** 
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Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
These reyolutions of disturbances 
Still roll ; where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate ; whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress ; 
And that, unless above himself be can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is msm ! 



And this note, Madam, of your worthiness 
Remains recorded in so many hearts. 
As time nor malice cannot wrong your right 
In the inheritance of fame you must possess : 
You that have built you by your great deserts. 
Out of small means, a far more exquisite 
And glorious dwelling for your honoured name 
Than all the gold of t* leaden minds can frame. 



DBATTOSr. 

Michael Drayton, who is computed to have been born 
in 1563, and who died in 1631, is one of the most volu- 
minous of our old poets ; being the author, besides many 
miilor compositions, of three works of great length :--his 
* Barons' Wars' (on the subject of the civil wars of the 
reign of Edward II.) originally entitled * Mortimcriados,* 
under which name it was published in 1696 ; his * Eng- 
land's Heroical Epistles,' 1698; and his * Polyolbion,* 
the first eighteen Books of which appeared in 1612, and 
the whole, coiiinsting of thirty Books, and extending to 
as many thousand lines, in 1622. This last is the work 
on which his &me principally rests. It is a most elabo- 
rate and mimite topographical description of England, 



b The text before us >Ji8 " that," which is ronsense. 
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written in Alexandriae rhjmef ; and isaTer^r renMrkaUe 
work for the varied learning it displays, as well as for its 
poetic merits. The genius of Drayton is neither very 
imaginative nor very pathetic ; but he is an agreeable and 
weighty writer, with a sparkling, if not a very warm, 
fancy. From the height to whieh he oceasiooaUy as- 
cends, as well as from his powers of keeping longer on 
the wing, he must be ranked, as he always has been, 
much before both Warner and Daniel. He has greatly 
more elevation than the former, and more true poetic 
life than the latter. His most gracefid poetry, however, 
is perhaps to be found in some of his shoitter pieces — ^in 
his * Pastorals,* his very elegant and lively little poem 
entitled * Nymphidia, or the Court of Fairy,' and his 
* Verses on Poets and Poesy,* in which occur the lines 
on Marlow that have been quoted in a preceding page. 
From a mass of Terse extending in all to not far from 
100,000 lines, the few extracts that we can -give must be 
fur from ttflRnxiinga complete illustration of the author's 
genius. The following is -from the commencement of 
the Thirteenth Bode, or Song, of the * Poiyolbion,* the 
subject of ^vhich is the County of Warwick, of - which 
Drayton, as he here tells us, was a native : — 

Upon the midlands notv::the indnstiioas muse doth &11 ; 
That shire which we the heart of Ei^land well may 

call, 
A» 'she hersi^ extends (theimidst wMbhis :deoieed) 
Betwixt St Miefaaers Mount and Berwldc bordering 

Tweed, 
Brave Warwick, that abro&d*«o long advaneed her Bear, 
By her iUustrious Earls feno<wDed^«fvery- where ; 
Above her neighbouring shires which jtlways bore her 

head. 
MyjustiYS country, then, whidi«o bravespirits hast bred, 



- If ibert be TirtQes y^t'reiiiaiiiiDg in tfay ear^ 
Or any good of thine tlioa bred'st into mj birt|i» 
Accept it as thine own, ^hUst now I ling of thee. 
Of all thy later brood the nnworthiest thoogh I be. 

* « * « « 

When Phttbns lifts-bis hoad-o«tdf the^water^s^'waTe, 
No sooner doth the eaxth her flowery bosom braye, 
At snch time^«8 the year brings on the pleasant spring 
Bat Hnntfs up tothe^mom the feathered sylTans sing; 
And, in Ihe lower grove as on the rising niowl. 
Upon the highest spray of e^ery mounting pole 
These qnirislers are perehed, -with many . a speckled 

breast: 
Then from her bnmished gate Hke goodly glittering Bast 
Gilds every mountain-top, which late the humorous night 
Bespangled had with pearl, to please the raoming^s sight ; 
On wluch the mirthful quires, with their clear open 

throats. 
Unto the joyful morn so strain tiieir^wnrbling notes 
That hills and valleys ring, and even the echoing air 
SeoBS all composed of soiuds about them every where. 
The throstle^with -shrill diarp8,ias purposely as soqg 
To awahe the Instiess sun, or chiding Oat so long 
He waain coming forth tiutt shouM the thickets thrill ; 
The wooeel near at hand ; that hath a.golden bill. 
As nature him had marked of purpose? let us see 
That firom all other birds his tunes should- diSerent be : 
Fot with their voeal sounds they sing to pleasant May ; 
Upon his dulcet pipe-^e merle doth only pli^. 
When in the lower brake the nightingale hard by 
In such lamentimp strains the joyfiol hours cbth ply 
As though the other birds sheto-her-tunes would draw 
And, but that Nature, b^ her all-constraining law. 
Each bird to her ownkand'tftt s e caso n doUi invite. 
They else, alone to hear that Sumner of the night 
(The more to use their ears) their yoices sure would 

spare, 
That modnleih her notes so admirably rare 
As man to set in'parts at first bad learned of her. 
To Philomel the next the linnet we prefer ; 



' Or, periiaps,** watery.* Thecommon text gives « win- 
ter's." 
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And by that warbling bird the woodlark place we then. 
The red-q;)arroWy the nope, the redbreast, and the wren ; 
The yellow-pate, which, though she hurt the blooming 

tree, 
Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pipe than she. 
And, of these chanting fowls, the ^Idfinch not behind. 
That hath so many sorts descending from her kind. 
The tydy, for her notes as delicate as they ; 
The laughing hecco ; then, the counterfeiting jay. 
The softer with the shrill, some hid among me leayos. 
Some in the taller trees, some in the lower greaves. 
Thus sing away the mom, until the mounting sun 
Through thick exhaled fogs his golden head hath run. 
And through the twisted tops of our dose covert creefs 
To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleeps. 
And, near to these our thicks, the wild and frightful 
herds. 
Not hearing other noise but this of chattering birds. 
Feed fiiirly on the lawns ; both sorts of seasoned deer : 
Here walk the stately red, the freckled fallow there ; 
The bucks and lusty stags amongst the rascals strewed. 
As sometime gallant spirits amongst the multitude. 
Of all the beasts which we for our venerial name 
rhe hart among the rest, the hunter's noblest game. 
Of which most princely chace sith none did e'er report. 
Or by description touch to express that wondrous sport 
nfet might have well beseemed the ancients' noble songs) 
To our old Arden here most fitly it belongs. 
Yet shall she not invoke the Muses to her aid. 
But thee, Diana bright, a goddess imd a maid ; 
In many a huge-grown wood, and many a shady grove 
Which oft hast borne thy bow, Great Himtress, used to 

rove. 
At many a cruel beast, and with thy darts to pierce 
The lion, panther, ounce, the bear, and tiger fierce ; 
And, following thy fleet game, chaste mighty forest's 

queen. 
With tJiy dishevelled nymphs attired in youthful green. 
About the lawns hast scoured, and wastes both far and 

near. 
Brave huntress ! But no beasts shall prove thy quarries here 
Save those the best of chase, the tall and lusty red. 
The stag, for goodly shape and stateliness of head. 
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Is fittest to hunt at force. For whoin when, with his 

hounds. 
The labouring hunter tufts the thick unbarbed grounds, 
Where harboured is the hart, there often from his feed 
The dogs of him do find; or, thorough skilful heed, 
The huntsman by his shot, or breaking earth, perceives, 
Or entering of the thick by pressing of the greaves, - 
Where he had gone to lodge. Now, when the hart doth 

hear 
The often bellowing hounds to vent his secret leir,* 
He rousing rusheth put, and through the brakes doth drive. 
As though up bv the roots the bushes he would rive ; 
And, through tne cumbrous thicks as fearfully he makes. 
He with his branched head the tender saplings shnkes. 
That* sprinkling their moist pearls, do seem for him to 

weep. 
When after goes the cry, with yellings loud and deep, 
That all the forest rings, and every neighbouring place. 
And there is not a hound but falleth to the chace ; 
Rechating with his horn, which then the hunter cheerfe, 
Whilst still the lusty stag his high-palmed head uprcars. 
His body showing state, with unbent knees upright, 
Expressing, from all beasts, his courage in his flight. 
But when, the approaching foes still foUomng, he per- 
ceives 
That he his speed must trust, his usual walk he leaves, 
And o'er the champain flies ; which when the assembly 

find, 
Each follows as his horse were footed with the wind. 
But, being then embost, the noble stately deer 
When he hath gotten ground (the kennel cast arear) 
Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet refreshing soil ; 
That serving not, then proves if he his scent can foil, 
And makes amongst the herds, and flocks of shag-woollcd 

sheep. 
Them frighting from the guard of those who had their 

keep; 
Bat, when as all his shifts his s<afety still denies, 
Put quite out of his walk, the ways and fallows tries. 
Whom when the ploughman meets, his team he letteth 

stand, 

» I.air. 
VOL. in. T^ 
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To assail him with his goad ; so, with his hook in hand. 
The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth hollo. 
When, with tempestuous speed, the hounds and huntsmen 

follow ; 
Until the noble deer, through toil bereaved of strength* 
Ilis long and sinewy legs then idling him at length. 
The Tillages attempts, enraged, not giving way 
To any tmng he meets now at his sad decay. 
The cruel ravenous hounds and bloody hunters near. 
Tins noblest beast of chace, that vainly doth not* fear. 
Some bank or quick-set finds ; to which his haunch op- 
posed. 
He turns upon his foes, that soon have him inclosed. 
The churlish-throated hounds then holding him at bay ; 
And, as their cruel fangs on his harsh skin they lay. 
With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deadly wounds. 
The hunter, coming in to help his wearied hounds. 
He desperately assails ; until, oppressed by force. 
He, who the mourner is to his own dying corse. 
Upon the ruthless earth his precious tears lets &11. 

Thid passage, though long, will scarcely be felt to be 
tedious. It is one of the most animated descriptions in 
poetry. We add a short specimen of Drayton's lighter 
style from his Nymphidia — the account of the equipage 
of the Queen of the Fairies, when she set out to visit 
her lover Pigwiggen. The reader may compare it with 
Mercutio's dcsa*iption in Romeo and Juliet : — 

Her chariot ready straight is made ; 
Each thing therein is fitting laid. 
That she by nothing might be stayed. 

For nought must be her letting ; 
Four nimble guests the horses were^ 
Their harnesses of gossamer. 
Fly Cranion, her charioteer. 

Upon the coach-box getdng. 



• « But " is the common reading. 
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Her chariot of a snail's fine shell, 
Which for the ooloon dki excel, 
The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 

80 lively was the limning ; 
The seat me soft wool of the bee. 
The cover (gallantly to see) 
The wing of a pied butterflee ; 

I trow 't was simple trimming. 

The wheels composed of cricket's bones. 
And daintily made for the nonce ; 
For fear of rattling on the stones 

With thistle down Uiey sIkmI it ; 
For all her maidens much did fear 
If Oberon had chanced to hear 
That Mab his queen should have been there. 

He would not have abode it. 

She mounts her chariot with a trice. 
Nor would she stay for no advice 
Until her maids, that were so nice. 

To wait on her were fitted ; 
But ran herself away alone ; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 
But hasted after to be gone. 

As she had been diswitted. 

Hop, and Mop, and Drab so clear, 
Pip and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To Mab their sovereign so dear, 

Her special maids of honour ; 
Fib, and Tib, and Pink, and Pin, 
Tick, and Quick, and Jill, and Jin, 
Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 

The train that wait upon her. 

Upon a grasshopper they got. 

And, wnat with amble and with trot. 

For hedge nor ditch they spared not, 

But after her they hie them : 
A cobweb over them they throw. 
To shield the wind if it should blow ; 
Themselves they wisely could bestow 

Lest any should espy them. 
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STLYESTEB. 

One of the most popular poets of this date was Joshua 
Sylvester, the translator of The Divine Weeks and 
Works, and other productions, of the French poet Du 
Bartas. Sylvester has the honouf of being supposed 
to have been one of the early faw)urites of Milton.* 
In one of his publications he styles himself a Merchant- 
Adventurer, and he seems to have belcmged to the Puritan 
party, which may have had some share in influencing 
Milton's regard. His translation of Du Bartas was first 
published in 1605; and the seventh edition (beyond 
which, we believe, its popularity did not carry it) ap- 
peared in 1641.f Nothing can be more uninspired than 
the general run of Joshua's verse, or more fantastic and 
absurd than the greater number of its more ambitious 
passages ; for he had no taste or judgment, and, provided 
the stream of sound and the jingle of the rhyme were 
kept up, all was right in his notion. His poetry consists 
chiefly of translations from the French ; but he is also 
the author of some original pieces, the title of one of 
which, a courtiy offering from the poetical Puritan to the 
prejudices of King James, may be quoted as a lively 
specimen of his style and genius : — " Tobacco battered, 
and the pipes shattered, about their ears that idly idolize 

* Milton's obligations to Sylvester were first pointed out 
in * Considerations on Milton's Early Heading, and the 
Prima Stamina of his Paradise Lost, together with Exti'acts 
from a Poet of the Sixteenth Century/ by the Rev. Charles 
Donster. 1800. 

t Ritson, in his * Bibliographia Poetica,* makes the edition 
of 1613 to have been only the third; but it is called the 
fourth on the titie-page. 
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BO loase and barbarous a weed , or at leastwise overlove so 
loathsome a vanity, by a volley of holy shot thundered 
frcmi Mount Helicon."* But, with all his general flat- 
ness and frequent absurdity, Sylvester has an uncommon 
flow of harmonious words at times, and occasionally even 
some fine lines and felicitous expressions. His contem- 
poraries called him the " Silver-tongued Sylvester,^* for 
what they considered the sweetness of his versification — 
and some of his best passages justify the title. Indeed, 
even when the substance of what he writes approaches 
nearest to nonsense, the sound is often very graceful, 
soothing the car with something like the swing and ring 
of Dryden's heroics. But, after a few lines, is always 
sure to come in some ludicrous image or expression which 
destroys the effect of the whole, The translation of Du 
Bartas is inscribed to King James in a most adulatory 
and elaborate Dedication, consisting of a string of sonnet- 
shaped stanzas, ten in all, of which the two first are a 
very fair sample of the mingled good and bad of Syl- 
vester's poetry : — 

** To England's, Scotland's, France*, and Ireland's king ; 

Great Emperor of Europe's greatest isles ; 
Monarch of hearts, and arts, and eA'erything 

Beneath Bootes, many thousand miles ; 

Upon whose head honour and fortune smiles ; 
About whose brows clusters of crowns do spring ; 

Whose faith him Champion of the Faith enstyles ;, 
Whose wisdom's fame o'er all the world doth ring : 
Mnemosyne and her fair daughters bring 

The Daphnean crown to crown him laureate ; 
Whole and sole sovereign of the Thespian spring, 

Prince of Parnassus and Pierian state ; 



* $vo. Lond., 1615. 
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And with ihdr crown their luasdom'i anm they yidd. 
Thrice three pens sonlike in a cVnthian field ; 
Signed by themseWes and their High Treasnrer 
BSrtaB, the Great; engroMed by S^dTester. 

** Our snn did set, and yet no ni^t ensned ; 

Oar woefol loes so jojrfhl gam did brin^. 

In tears we smile, amid oar sighs we sing ; 
So saddenly our d^ing light renewed. 
As when the Araman only bird doth bam 

Her aged body in sweet flames to death. 
Out of her dnders a new bird hath breath. 
In whom the beauties of the first return ; 
From spicy ashes of the sacred nm 

Of our dead Pheniz, dear Elizabeth, 

A new true Phenix lively flourisheth, 
Whom greater glories than the first adorn. 
So much, O King, thy sacred worth presome-I-on, 
James, thou just heir of England's joyM an-i-<m." 

It is not to be denied that there is considerable skill in 
rersification here, and also some ingenious rhetoric ; but, 
not to notice the pervading extravagance of the sentiment, 
some of the best-sounding of the lines and phrases have 
next to no meaning ; and the close of each stanza, that 
of the last in particular, is in the manner of a ludicrous 
travesty. Many of Sylvester's conceits, however, belong 
to the original upon which he worked, and which upon 
the whole may be considered as fairly represented, 
perhaps occasionally improved, in his translation. Some 
passages are very melodiously given — the following, for 
instance, the commencement of which may put the reader 
iu mind of Milton's '^Hdl, holy light I ofi&pring of 
heaven first-bom !" 

All hail pure lamp, bright, sacred, and excelling ; 
Sorrow and care, darkness and dread repelling ; 
Thou worid's great taper, wicked men's jost terror. 
Mother of truth, true beauty's only mirror. 



God's eldest daiig^iter ; 0! lioir thoa art Ml 
Of grace and goodness ! O I how beaatifal I 

« • « 41 • 

But yet, because all pleasures wax unpleasant 
If without pause we still possess them present, 
And none can right discern the sweets of peace 
That have not felt war's irksome bitterness^ 
And swans seem whiter if swart crows be by 
(For contraries each other best descry), 
The Airs architect alternately decreed 
That Night the Day, the Day should Night succeed. 

The Night, to temper Day's exceeding drought, 
McHStens our air, and makes our earth to sprout : 
The Night is she that all our travails eases. 
Buries our cares, and all our griefs appeases : 
The Night is she that, with her sable wing 
In gloomy darkness hudiing every thing, 
Through all the world dumb silence doSi distil. 
And wearied bones with quiet sleep doth fill. 

Sweet Night 1 without thee, without thee, alas I 
Our life were loathscmie, even a hell, to pass ; 
For outward pains and inward passions still. 
With thousand deaths, would soul and body thrill. 
O Nigh^ thou pullest the proud masque away 
Wherewith vain actors, in this world's great play, 
B^ day di^uise them. For no diflFerence 
Night makes between the peasant and the prince. 
The poor and rich, the prisoner and the judge. 
The foul and £ur, the master and the drudge, 
The fool and wise, Barbarian and the Greek ; 
For Night's black mantle covers all alike. 

He that, condemned for some notorious vice, 
Seeks in the mines the baits of avarice, 
Or, melting at the fiimace, fineth bright 
Our soul's dire sulphur, resteth yet at night. 
He that, still stooping, tugs against the tide 
His laden barge alon^t a river's side. 
And, filling shores with shouts, doth melt him quite, 
Upon his pallet resteth yet at night 
He that in summer, in extremest heat 
Scorched all day, in his own scalding sweat. 
Shaves with keen scythe the glory and delight 
Of motley meadows, resteth yet at night, 
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And in the arms of his dear pheer forgoes 
All former troubles and all former woes, . 
Only the learned Sisters* sacred minions, 
While silent Night under her sable pinions 
Folds all the world, with painless pam they tread 
A sacred path that to the heavens doth leaa ; 
And higher than the heavens their readers raise 
Upon the wings of their immortal lays. 



CHAPMAN 8 HOMXB« 

Of the translators from the ancients in this age, by far 
the greatest is Chapman. George Chapman was bom i^ 
Hitching Hill, in the county of Hertford, in 1557, and 
lived till 1634. Besides his plays, which will be afto^ 
wards noticed, he is the author of several ori^nal poetical 
pieces ; but he is best and most favourably known by his 
versions of the Iliad and the Odyssey, " He would have 
made a great epic poet," Charles Lamb has said, in his 
* Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets,* turning to 
these works after having characterised his dramas, " if^ 
indeed, he has not abundantly shown himself to be one; 
for his Homer is not so properly a translation as the 
stories of Achilles and Ulysses re-written. The earnest- 
ness arfd passion which he has put into every part ot 
these poems would be incredible to a reader of mere 
modem translations. His almost Greek zeal for the 
honour of his heroes is only paralleled by that fierce spirit 
of Hebrew bigotry with which Milton, as if personating 
one of the zealots of the old law, clothed himself when 
he sat down to paint the acts of Samson against the uo- 
circumcised. The great obstacle to Chapman's transla- 
tions being read is their unconquerable quaintness. He 
pours out in the same breath the most just and natuwd 
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and the most violent and forced expressions. He seems 
to grasp whatever words come first to hand during the 
impetus of inspiration, as if all other must be inadequate 
to the divine meaning. But passion (the all in all in 
poetry) is everywhere present, raising the low, dignifying 
the mean, and putting sense into the al^surd. He makes 
his readers glow, weep, tremble, take any afiection which 
he pleases, be moved by words, or in spite of them, be 
di&gusted and overcome that disgust." Chapman's Homer 
is worthy of this fine tribute. Few writers have been 
more copiously mspired with the genuine frenzy of poetry 
-*-with that " fine madness," which, as Dryden has said 
of his lines on Mariow, ^' rightly should possess a poet's 
brain." Indeed, in the character of his genius, out of 
the province of the drama. Chapman bears a considerable 
resemblance to Mariow, whose unfinished translation of 
M usseus's Hero and Leander he completed. With more 
judgment and more care he might have given to his native 
language, in his version of the Iliad, one of the very 
greatest of the poetical works it possesses. But what, 
except the most extreme irregularity and inequality, — a 
rough sketch rather than a finished performance, — was to 
be expected from his boast of having translated half the 
poem — ^namely, the last twelve books — in fifteen weeks ? 
Yet, rude and negligent upon the whole as it is. Chap* 
man's is by fiir the most Homeric Iliad we yet possess. 
The enthusiasm of the translator for his original is un- 
compromising to a degree of the ludicrous. '* Of all 
books," he exdiums in his Prefiwje, " extant in all kinds. 
Homer is the first and best ;" and in the same spirit, in 
quoting a passage from Pliny's Natural History in another 
portion of his preliminary matter, he proceeds first to 

u3 
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turn it into verse, " that no jw-ose may come near Homer.*' 
In spite, however, of all this eccentricity, and of a hurry 
and impetuosity which betray him into many mistransla- 
tions, and, on the whole, have the effect pei haps of giving 
a somewhat too tumultuous and stormy representation of 
the Homeric poetry, the English into which Chapman 
transfuses the meaning of the mighty ancient is often 
singularly and delicately beautiful. He is the author of 
nearly all the happiest of the compound epithets which 
Pope has adopted, and of many others equally musical 
and expressive. " Far-shooting Phoebus," — " the ever- 
living gods," — "the many-headed hill," — "the ivory- 
wristed queen," — are a few of the felicitous combinations 
with which he has enriched his native tongue. Care- 
lessly executed, indeed, as the work for the most part is, 
there is scarcely a page of it that is not irradiated by 
gleams of the truest poetic genius. Often in the midst 
of a long paragraph of the most diaotic versificadon, the 
fatigued and distressed ear is surprised by a few lines, — 
or it may be sometimes only a single line, — " musical as 
is Apollo's lute," — ^and sweet and graceAil enough to 
compensate for ten limes as much ruggedness. Such, for 
instance, is the following version of part of the descrip- 
tion of the visit paid by Ulysses and his companions to 
the shrine of Apollo at Chrysa, in the First Book ; — 

The youths crowned cups of wine 

Drank <^, and filled again to all : that day was held diviae. 
And spent in psans to the Sun,* who heard with pleased 

ear: 
When whose bright chariot stooped to sea, and twilight 

hid the clear, 
All soundly on their cables slept, even till the night was 

worn; 
And when the Lady of the Light, the rosy-fingered mom, 
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Boee from the kill^ all fresh arose, and to Ihe camp re- 

tirecU 
While Phoebus wHh a Ibre-rightwind their swelliiig bark 

inspired. 

And here are a few more verses steeped in the same liquid 
beanty, from the Catalogue of the Ships, in the Second 
Book:— 

Who dwell in Pylos* sandy soil and Arene ♦ the fair. 
In Thryon near Alpheus* flood, and Aepy full of air. 
In Cyparyssens, Amphygen, and little Pteleon, 
The town where all tiie J^eots dwell, and jBeunous Doreon ; 
Where all the Muses, opposite, in strife of poesy, 
To ancient Thamyris of Thrace, did use him cruelly : 
He coming from Eurytus*! court, the wise Oeschalian king. 
Because he proudly durst affirm he could more sweetly 
sng 



* This name is incorrectly accented, but Pope has copied 
the error. Warton had a copy of Chapman's translation, 
which had belonged to Pope, and in which the latter had 
noted many of the interpolations of his predecessor, of whom, 
indeed, as Warton remarks, a diligent observer will easily 
discern that he was no careless reader. — Hist, Eng. Poet, 
it. 272. In the preface to his own Iliad Pope has allowed 
to Chapman ** a daring fiery spirit that animates his transla- 
tion, which is something like what one might imagine 
Homer himself might have writ before he arrived to years 
of discretion." D^den has told us also that Waller used 
to say he never could read it without incredible transport. 
In a note upon Warton by the late Mr. Park it is stated 
that ** Chapman's own copv of his translation of Homer, cor- 
rected by him throughout for a ftiture edition, was purchased 
for five shillings from the shop of Edwards by Mr. Steevens, 
and, at the sale of his books in 1800, was transferred to the 
invaluable library of Mr. Heber." Chapman's Iliad in 
a complete form was first printed without date, but certainly 
after the accession of James I., to whose son, Prince Henry, 
it is dedicated. The Odyssey, which is in the common 
heroic verse often syllables, was pubUsbed in 1614. 
t This name is also misaccentpd. 
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Than that Pierian race of Jove, they, an^ with his Taunt, 
Bereft his eyesight and his song, that did the ear enchant. 
And of his skill to touch his harp disfumished his hand : 
All these, in ninety hollow keels, grave Nestor did com- 
mand. 

Almost the whole of this Second Book, indeed, is ad- 
mirably translated : in the harangues, particularly, of Aga- 
memnon and the other generals, in the earlier part of it, 
all the fire of Homer bums and blazes in English verse.* 

HABINGTON. — FAIBFAX. — ^PANSHAWE. 

Of the translators of foreign poetry which belong to 
this period three are very eminent. Sir John Haring- 
ton's translation of the Orlando Furioso first appeared in 
1691, when the author was in his thirtieth year. It does 
not convey all the glow and poetry of Ariosto ; but it 
is, nevertheless, a performance of great ingenuity and 
talent. The translation of Tasso's great epic by Ed- 
ward Fairfax was first published, under the title of 
* Godfrey of Bulloigne, or the Recoverie of Jerusalem,' 
m 1600. This is a work of true genius, full of passages 
of great beauty ; and, although by no means a perfectly 
exact or servile version of the Italian original, is through- 
out executed with as much care as taste and spirit, f Sir 
Richard Fanshawe is the author of versions of Camoens's 
Lusiad, of Guarini's Pastor Fido, of the Fourth Book of 
the ^neid, of the^Odes of Horace, and of the * Querer 

* Chapman's Translation of the Iliad, formerly a scarce 
book, has now been rendered generally accessible by the 
late beautiful reprint of it edited by Dr. W. Cooke Taylor, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1843. 

t Reprinted in the Tenth and Fourteenth Volumes of 
Knight's Weekly Volume. 
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por Solo Querer' (To love for love's sake), of the Spanish 
dramatist Mendoza. Some passages from the last-men- 
tioned work, which was published in 1649, maybe found 
m Lamb's Specimens,* the ease and flowing gaiety of 
which never have been excelled even in original writing. 
The Pastor Fido is also rendered with much spirit and 
elegance. Fanshawe is, besides, the author of a Latin 
translation of Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, and of 
some original poetry. His genius, however, was sprightly 
and elegant rather than lofty, and perhaps he does not 
succeed so well in translating poetry of a more serious 
style : at least Mickle, the modern translator of Camoens, 
in the discourse prefixed to his own version, speaks with 
great contempt of that of his predecessor ; affirming not 
only that it is exceedingly unfaithful, but that Fanshawo 
had not " the least idea of the dignity of the epic style, 
or of the true spirit of poetical translation." He seems 
also to sneer at Fanshawe's Lusiad because it was " pub- 
lished during the usurpation of Cromwell," — as if even 
the poets and translators of that time must have been a 
sort of illegitknates and usurpers in their way. But 
Fanshawe was all his life a steady royalist, and served 
both Charles I. and his son in a succession of high em- 
ployments. Mickle, in truth, was not the man to appre- 
ciate either Fanshawe or Cromwell, 

DSUMMOKD. 

Otie. of the most graceful poetical writers of the reign 

of James I. is William Drummond, of Hawthomden, 

near Edinburgh ; and he is further deserving of notice as 

the first of his countrymen, at least of any eminence, who 

* Vol. ii. pp. 242—253. 
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aspired to write in English. He has left us a quantity of 
prose as well as verse ; the former very much resembling 
the style of Sir Philip Sidney in his Arcadia, — the latter, 
in manner and spirit, formed more ^upon die model of 
49urrey , or rather upon that of Petrarch and tiie other Italian 
poets whom Surrey and many of his English successoni 
imitated. No early English imitator of the Italian poetry, 
however, has excelled Drummond, either in the sustained 
melody of his verse, or its rich vein of thoughtful tender- 
ness. We will transcribe one of his sonnets as a ^ledmen 
of the fine moral painting, tinged with the colouring of scho- 
larly recollections, in which he delights to indulge : — 

Trust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold 
With gentle tides that on your temples flow, 
Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin snow, 

Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enrolled. 

Trust not those shining lights which wrought my woe 
When first I did their azure rays behol^ 

Nor voice whose sounds more strange effects do show 
Than of the Thracian harper have been told ; 

Look to this dying lily, fading rose. 
Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 

Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoice. 
And thiuk how little is 'twixt life's extremes : 

The cruel tyrant that did kill those flowers 

Shall onoe, ay me, not ^^re that spring of yours. 



A remarkable poem of this age, first published in 1599, 
b the * Nosce Teipsum** of Sir John Davies, who was 
successively solicitor and attorney general in the reign of 
James, and had been appointed to the place of Chief Jus- 

* The full title is * Nosce Teipsum. This oracle ex- 
pounded in two elegies : — 1. Of human knowledge. — L Of 
the soul of man and the immortality thereof.' 
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tice of the Bling's Bench, when he died, before he could 
enter upon its duties, in 1626. Davics is also the author 
of a poem on dancing entitled * Orchestra,* and of some 
minor pieces, all distinguished by vivacity as well as preci- 
sion of style ; but he is only now remembered for his philo* 
sophical poem, the earliest of the kind in the language. Il 
is written in rhyme, in the common heroic ten-syllable 
Terse, but disposed in quatrains, like the early play of 
Misogonus already mentioned, and other poetry of the 
same era, or like Sir Thomas Overbury's poem of The 
Wife, the Gondibert of Sir WiDiam Davenant, and the 
Annus Mirabilis of Dryden, at a later period. No one 
of these writers has managed this difficult stanza so suc- 
cessfully as Davies : it has the disadvantage of requiring 
the sense to be in general closed at certain reguljffly and 
quickly recurring turns, which yet are very ill adapted 
for an effective pause ; and even all the skill of Dryden 
has been unable to free it from a certain air of monotony 
and languor,— a circumstance of which that poet may be 
supposed to have been himself sensible, since he \Hiolly 
abandoned it after one or two early attempts. Davies, 
however, has conquered its difficulties ; and, as has been 
observed, ** perhaps no language can produce a poem, 
extending to so great a length, of more condensation of 
thought, or in which fewer languid verses will be found."* 
In fact, it is by this condensation and sententious brevity, 
so carefully filed and elaborated, however, as to involve 
no sacrifice of perspicuity or fulness of expression, that 
he has attained his end. Every quatnun is a pointed 
expression of a separate thought, like one of Rochefou- 
cault's Maxims ; e«ch thought being, by great skill and 
* Hallam, Lit of Europe, H. 314 
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painstaking in the packing, made exactly to fit and to fill the 
same case. It may be doubted, however, whether Davics 
would not have produced a still better poem if he had 
chosen a measure which would have allowed him greater 
freedom and real variety; unless, indeed, his poetical 
talent was of a sort that required the suggestive aid and 
guidance of such artificial restraints as he had to cope 
with in this, and what would have been a bondage to a 
more fiery and teeming imagination was rather a support 
to hb. He wrote, among other things, a number of 
acrostics upon the name of Queen Elizabeth ; which, says 
Ellis, " are probably the best acrostics ever written, and 
all equally good ; but they seem to prove that their author 
was too fond of struggling with useless diflBculties."* 
Perhaps he found the limitations of the acrostic, too, a 
help rather than a hindrance. 

DONNE. 

The titie of the metaphysical school of poetry, which 
in one sense of the words might have been given to 
Davies and his imitators, has been conferred by Dryden 
upon another race of writers, whose founder was a con- 
temporary of Davies, the famous Dr. John Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul's. Donne, who died at the age of fifty-eight, 
in 1631, is said to have written most of his poetry before 
the end of tiie sixteenth century, but none of it was pub- 
lished till late in the reign of James. It consists of lyri- 
cal pieces (entitied Songs and Sonnets) epithalamions or 
marriage songs, funeral and other elegies, satires, epistles, 
and divine poems. On a superficial inspection, Donne's 
verses look like so many riddles. Th«y seem to be writ- 
♦ Spec, of Early Eng. Poets, ii. 370 
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ten upon the principle of making the meaning as difficult 
tQ be found out as possible— of using all the resources of 
language, not to express thought, but to conceal it. No* 
thing is said in a direct, natural manner ; conceit follows 
conceit without intermission ; the most remote analogies, 
the most far-fetched images, the most unexpected turns, 
one after another, surprise and often puzzle the under* 
standing ; while things of the most opposite kinds — the 
harsh and the harmonious, the graceful and the grotesque, 
the grave and the gay, the pious and the profane — meet 
and mingle in the strangest of dances. But, running 
through all this bewilderment, a deeper insight detects 
not only a vein of the most exuberant wit, but often the 
sunniest and most delicate fancy, and the truest tender- 
ness and depth of feeling. Donne, though in the latter 
part of his life he became a very serious and devout poet 
as well as man, began by writing amatory lyrics, the 
strain of which is anything rather than devout ; and in 
this kind of writing he seems to have formed his poetic 
style, which, for such compositions, would, to a mind 
like his, be the most natural and expressive of any. The 
q)ecies of lunacy which quickens and exalts the imagina- 
Haa, of a lover, would, in one of so seething a brain as he 
was, strive to expend itself in all sorts of novel and way- 
ward combinations, just as Shaks{)eare has made it do in 
his Romeo and Juliet, whose rich intoxication of spirit 
he has by nothing else set so livingly before us, as by 
making them thus exhaust all their eccentricities of lan- 
guage in their struggle to give expression to that inex- 
jR-esfiible passion which had taken captive the whole heart 
and being of both. Donne's later poetry, in addition to 
the same abundance and originality of thought, often run- 
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ning into a wilckieiB and eztaviganoe not ao ezcotabie 
here as in hia erotic vefaes, is fiimoas for the nngidar 
movement of the versifieatiooy whidi has been usaaHy 
described as the extreme degree of tiie nigged and tune- 
less. Pope has given us a trmslation of h» four Satires 
into modem language, \vhich he calls ' The Satnres of 
Dr. Donne Versified.' Their hardmess, as contnwte d 
with the music of his lyrics, has also been referred to as 
proving that the English lai^uage, at the time ^n^en 
Donne wrote, had not been brought to a sufficdendy ad- 
vanced state for the writing of hennc verse in perfection.* 
That this last notion is whc^y mifoanded, numerous ex- 
amples sufficiently testify : not to spetk of &e Uai^ verse 
of the dramatists, the rhymed heroics of Shakspeare, of 
Fletcher, of Jonsoo, of Spenser, and of other wiit^« 
contemporary with and of earlier date than Donne, are, 
for the most part, as perfectly smooth and regular as any 
that have since been written ; at all events, whatever 
irregularity may be detected in them, if they be tested 
by Pope's narrow gamut, is clearly not to be imputed to 
any immaturity in the language. These writers evidently 
preferred and cultivated, deliberately and on principle, a 
wider compass, and freer and more varied flow, of melody 
than Pope had a taste or an ear for. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned, we think, that the peculiar construction of Donne's 
verse in his satires and many of his other later poems vras 
also adopted by choice and on system. His lines, though 
they will not suit the see-saw style of reading verse, — to 
which he probably intended that they should be invin- 
cibly impracticable,— are not without a deep and subtle 
music of their own, in which the cadences respond to the 
* See article on Donne in Penny Cyclopsedia, vol. ix. p. 85. 
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sentiment, when enunciated with a tme feelmg of all that 

they convejr. They are not smooth or luscious verses, 

certainly ; nor is it contended tfairt the endeavour to raise 

them to as vigorous and impressive a tone as possible, by 

depriving them of all over-sweetness or liquidity, has not 

been carried too far ; but we cannot doubt that whatever 

harshness they have was dedgnedly given to them, and 

was conceived to infuse into them an essential part of 

th«r relish. 

Here is one of Donne's Songs : — 

Sweetest love> I do not go 

For weariness of thee, 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me ; 

Bat since that I 
Most die at last, 'tis best 
Thus to use myself in jest 
By feigned death to die. 

Yesternight the sun went hence, 

And yet is here to-day ; 

He hath no desire nor sense. 

Nor half so short a way : 

Then fear not me, 
But believe that I shall make 
Hastier journeys, since I take 
More wings and spurs than he. 

O how feeble is man's power ! 

That, if good fortune faH, 
Cannot add another hour, 
Nor a lost hour recall. 

But come bad chance. 
And we join to it our strength. 
And we teach it art and length 
Itself o*er us to advance. 

When thou sigh'st thou sigh'st not wind. 

But sigh'st my soul away ; 
When thou weep'st, unkindly kind. 

My life's blood doth decay. 
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It cannot be 
That thou loy'st me as thou say'st. 
If in thine my life thou waste, 

Which art the life of me. 

Let -not thy divining heart 

Forethink me any ill ; 
Destiny may take my part 
And may thy fears mlfil ; 

But think that we 
Are but laid aside to sleep : 
They who one another keep 
Alive ne'er parted be. 

Somewhat fantastic as this may be thought, it is surely, 
notwithstanding, full of feeling ; and nothing can be more 
delicate than the execution. Nor is it possible that the 
writer of such verses can have wanted an ear for melody, 
however capriciously he may have sometimes experi- 
mented upon language, in the effort, as we conceive, to 
bring a deeper, more expressive music out of it than it 
would readily yield. We add one of his elegies as a spe- 
cimen of his more elaborate style : — 

Language, thou art too narrow and too weak 

To ease us now ; great sorrows cannot speak. 

If we could sigh our accents, and weep words, 

Grief wears, and lessens, that tears breath affords. 

Sad hearts, the less they seem, the more they are ; 

80 guiltiest men stand mutest at the bar ; 

Not that they know not, feel not their estate. 

But extreme sense hath made them desperate. 

Sorrow ! to whom we owe all that we be, 

Tyrant in the fifth and greatest monarchy, 

Was 't that she did possess all hearts before 

Thou hast killed her, to make thy empire more ? 

Knew'st thou some would, that Imew her not, lament^ 

As in a deluge perish the innocent ? 

Was *t not enough to have that palace won, 

But thou must raze it too, that was undone ? 

Had'st thou stayed there, and looked out at her eyes, 

All had adored thee, that now from thee fiies ; 
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For they let out more light than they took m ; 

They told not when, but did the day begin. 

She was too sapphirine and clear for thee ; 

Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. 

Alas, she was too pure, but not too weak ; 

Whoe'er saw crystal ordnance but would break ? 

And, if we be thy conquest, by her fall 

Thou hast lost thy end ; in her we perish all : 

Or, if we live, we live but to rebel, 

That know her better now, who knew her well. 

If we should vapour out^ and pine and die. 

Since she first went, that were not misery ; 

She changed our world with hers ; now she is gone, 

Mirth and prosperity is oppression. 

For of all moral virtues she was all 

That ethics speak of virtues cardinal : 

Her soul was Paradise ; ihe cherubin 

Set to keep it was grace, that kept out sin t 

She had no more than let in death, for we 

All reap consumption from one fruitful tree. 

God took her hence lest some of us should love 

Her, like that plant, him and his laws above ; 

And, when we tears, he mercy shed in this. 

To raise our minds to heaven, where now she isj 

"Who, if her virtues would have let her stay. 

We had had a saint, have now a holiday. 

Her heart was that strange bush, where sacred fire, 

Religion, did not consume, but inspire 

Such piety, so chaste use of God's day, 

That what W6 turn to feast she turned to pray> 

And did prefigure here, in devout taste, 

The rest of her high Sabbath, which shall last. 

Angels did hand her up, who next God dwell. 

For she was of that order whence most fell. 

Her body 's left with us, lest some had said 

She could not die, except they saw her dead ; 

For from less virtue, and less beauteousness. 

The Gentiles framed them Gods and Goddesses. 

The ravenous earth that now woos her to be 

Earth too will be a Lemnia ;* and the tree 



* The earth of the isle of Lemnos was supposed by the 
ancients to be medicinaL 
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That wraps tliat crystal in a wooden roond * 
Shall be took up spruce filled with diamond. 
And we, her sad glad Mends, all bear a part 
Of grie^ for all would break a Stoic's heart 



SUAKSPEABE S MINOB POEBCS. 

In the long list of the minor names of the Elizabethan 
poetry appears thi bright name ci William Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare published his * Venus and Adonis ' in 1693, 
and his ' Tarquin and Lucrece ' in 1594 ; his ^ Passionate 
Pilgrim * did not appear till 1599 ; the * Sonnets ' not till 
1609. It is probable, however, that the first-mentioned 
of these pieces, which, in his dedication of it to the Earl 
of Southampton, he calls the first heir of his invention, 
was written some years before its publication ; and, al- 
though the ' Tarquin and Lucrece ' may have been pub- 
lished immediately after it was composed, it, too, may be 
accounted an early production. We have no positive 
evidence that any wholly original drama, such as would 
be considered a work of invention, had yet been produced 
by Shakspeare ; and, notwithstanding the force of some of 
the reasons which have been lately urged f for carrying 
back some of his original plays to a date preceding the 
year 1593, we are still inclined to think it probaUe that 
all the other poetry we hare of Shakspeare's was composed 
at least before he had fairly given himself up to dramatic 
poetry, or had done anything in that line to which he 

* We have yentnred to introduce this word instead of 
''Tomb," which is the reading in the edition before us 
(Poems, &c, 8vo. Lond. 1669), and which cannot possibly 
be right 

t Both by Mr. Knight aiid by Mr. Collier. 
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could properly set his namei or bj which he could hope 
that he would live and be ranembered among the poets 
of his country. But, although this minor poetry of 
Shakspcare sounds throughout like the utterance of that 
sfknt of highest invention and sweetest song before it had 
found its proper theme, much is here also, immature as it 
may be, that is still all Shakspearian — the vivid concep- 
tion, the inexhaustible fertility and richness of thought 
and imagery, the glowing passion, the gentleness withal 
that is ever of the poetry as it was of the man, the ena- 
moured sense of beauty, the living words, the ear-delight- 
ing and heart-enthraUing music ; nay, even the dramatic 
instinct itself, and the idea at least, if not always the real- 
ization, of that sentiment of all subordinating and con- 
summating art of which his dramas are the most wonder- 
ful exemplificaticm in literature.* We now proceed to 
resume the hisicnry of that dramatic poetry which is the 
chief glory of the Elizabethan age of our literature with 
a notice of these productions, which are its chief glory. 

SHAKSPBAIU'S DBAHATIC WORKS. 

William Shakspeare, bom in 15&4, is enumerated as 
one of the proprietors of the Blackiriars Theatre in 
1689 ; is sneered at by Robert Greene in 1592, in terms 
which seem to imply tiiat he had already acquired a con- 
siderable reputation as a dramatist and a writer in bhmk 
verse, though the satirist insinuates that he was enabled 

♦ But see the considerations stated by Mr. Knight in his 
editions of the Poems of Shakspeare for holding that the 
Tarquin and Lncrece is a composition of seven, or eight 
years' later date than the Venus and Adonis. 
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to make the show he did chiefly by the plunder of his 
predecessors ;* and in 1698 is spoken of by a critic ot 
the day as indisputably the greatest of English dramatists, 
both for tragedy and comedy, and as having already pro- 
duced his Two Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy of Errors, 
Love's Labours Lost, Love's Labours Won (generally 
supposed to be All 's Well that Ends Well, although it 
has lately been contended that it must be the Tern- 
pestt)» Midsummer Night's Dream, Merchant of Venice, 
Richard II., Richard III., Henry IV., King John, 
Titus Andronicus, and Romeo and Juliet.f There is no 
ground, however, for feeling assured, and, indeed, it is 
rather improbable, that we have here a complete cata- 
logue of the plays written by Shakspeare up to this date ; 
nor is the authority of so evidently loose a statement, 
embodying, it is to be supposed, the mere report of the 
town, sufficient even to establish absolutely the authen- 
ticity of every one of the plays enumerated. It is very 
possible, for example, that Meres may be mistaken in 
assigning Titus Andronicus to Shakspeare ; and, on the 
other hand, he may be the author of Pericles, and may 
have already written that play and some others, although 

♦ " There is an upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, 
that, with his tiger's heart wrapt in a player's hide, supposes 
he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best 
of you ; and, being an absolute Johannes Factotum, is, in his 
own conceit, the only Shake-scene m a country." — Greene* 9 
Groatsworth of Wit, 1592. 

t By the Kev. Joseph Hunter, in the * Second Part of 
New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of 
Shakespeare,' 8vo. Lond. 1844 ; and previously in a * Disqui- 
sition on the Tempest,' separately published. 

% Palladis Tamia ; Wit's Treasury. Being the Second 
Part of Wit's Commonweal di. By Francis Meres. 1598. 
p. 282. 
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Mercs does not m^ition them. The only other ifirect 
or positive infomtt^oii we possess on diis subject is, tbftt 
a * History ' called Titus Andronicus, presumed to be the 
l^ay afterwards published as Shakspeare's, was entered 
for pd[>licati<m at Stationers' Hall in 1593 ; that the 
SeccHid Part of Henry VI. (if it is by Shdcspeare) in 
its original form of * The First Part of the Contention 
betwixt the Two Funous Houses of York and Lancaster/ 
was published in 1594 ; the Third Part of Henry VI. 
(if by Shakspeare), in its ori^nal form of * The True 
Tragedy of Richard Duke of Ywk/ in 1595; his 
Richard II., Richard III.,' and Romeo and Juliet, in 
1597 ; Love's Labours Lost and the First Part of Henry 
rV. in 1598 (the latter, however, having been ent^ed at 
Stationers' Hall the preceding year) ; a " corrected and 
fmgmented " edition of Romeo and Juliet in 1599 ; 
Titus AndronioBS (supposing it to be Shakspeare's), the 
Second Part of Henry IV., Henry V., in its original 
form, the Midsunmier Night's Dr^un, Much Ado about 
Nothing, and the Merchant of Venice, in 1600 (the last 
having been ent^ed at Stationers' Hall in 1598) ; the 
Merry Wives oi Windsor, in its <M*i^nal form, ki 1602 
(hut entered at Stationers' Hall the year before*) ; Ham- 
let in 1603 (entered likewise the year before) ; a seccmd 
ecUtion of Hamlet, " enlarged to almost as much again as 
it was, according to the true and perfect copy," in 1604 ; 
Lear in 1608, and Troilus and Cresada, aid Pericles, in 
160)9 (eadi hemg entered the preceding year) ; Odiello 
not till 1622, six years after the author's death ; and all 

* This first sketch of the Merry Wives of Windsor has 
been reprinted for the ^lakespeare Society, under the care 
J. G. Halliwell, Esq., 1842. 

VOIi. III. I 
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the other plays, namely, the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
the Winter's Tale, the Comedy of Errors, King John, 
All's Well that Ends Well, As You Like It, King 
Henry VIII., Measure for Measure, Cymbeline, Mac- 
beth, the Taming of the Shrew, Julius Caesar, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, Timon of Athens, the Tem- 
pest, Twelfth Night, the First Part of Henry VI. (if 
Shakspeare had anything to do with that play*), and als^ 
the perfect editions of Henry V., the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and the Second and Third Parts of Henry 
VI., not, as far as is known, till they appear, along with 
those formerly printed, in the first folio, in 1623. 

Such then is the sum of the treasure that Shakspeare 
has left us ; but the revolution which his genius wrought 
upon our national drama is placed in the clearest light bj 
^ comparing his earliest plays with the best which the lan- 
guage possessed before his time. He has made all his 
predecessors obsolete. While his Merchant of Venice, 
and his Midsummer Night's Dream, and his Romeo and 
Juliet, and his King John, and his Kichard II., and his 
Henry IV., and his Richard III., all certainly produced^ 
as we have seen, before the year 1598, are still the most 
imiversally familiar compositions in our literature^ no 
other dramatic work that had then been written is now 
popularly read, or familiar to anybody except to a few 

* See upon this question Mr. Knight's * Essay upon the 
Three Parts of King Henry VI., and King Richard HI.,' in* 
the Seventh Volume of his Library Edition of Shakspere^ 
pp. 1 — 119. And see also Mr. Halliwell's Introduction to 
the reprint of * The First Sketches of the Second and Third 
Parts of King Henry the Sixtii ' (the First Part of the Con- 
tention and the True Tragedy), edited by him for the Shake* 
speare Society, 1843. 
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professed investigators of the antiquities of our poetry. 
Where are now the best productions even of such writers 
as Greene, and PeeJe, and Marlow, and Decker, and 
Marston, and Webster, and Thomas Heywood, and Mid- 
dleton ? They are to be found among our ' Select Col- 
lections of Old Plays,' — publications intended rather for 
the mere preservation of the pieces contamed in them, 
than for their diffusion among a multitude of readers. 
Or, if the entire works of a few of these elder dramatists 
have recently been collected and republished, this has 
still been done only to meet the demand of a compara- 
tively very small number of curious students, anxious to 
possess and examine for themselves whatever relics are 
still recoverable of the old world of our literature. Po- 
pularly known and read the works of these writers never 
agsdn will be ; there is no more prospect or probability 
of this than there is that the plays of Shakspeare will 
ever lose their popularity among his countrymen. In 
diat sense, everlasting oblivion is their portion, as ever- 
bsting life is his. In one form only have they any 
chance of again attracting some measure of the general 
attention — ^namely, in the form of such partial and very 
limited exhibition as Lamb has given us an example of in 
his* Specimens.' And herein we see the first great dif- 
ference between the plays of Shakspeare and those of his 
predecessors, and one of the most immediately conspi- 
cuous of the improvements which he introduced into 
ehtimatic writing. He did not create our regular drama, 
but he regenerated and wholly transformed it, as if by 
^seathing into it a new soul. We possess no dramatic 
production anterior to his appearance that is at once a 
work of high genius and of anything like equably sus- 

i2 
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tamed power tkroDgbcnrt. Wonderfal barsts of poe^ 
theare are in many of the peoes of oar earlier dramatists ; 
but the higher they soar in one scene, the lower they 
generally seem to liiink it expedient to sink in the next. 
Thdr great efforts are made only by fits and starts : fen* 
the most part it most be confessed iiiat liie best of them 
ore either merely extravagant and i^snrd, oi* do notiiing 
bat trifle or dose a^pray over their task with tiie expendi- 
ture of hardly any kind of faculty at aU. This may have 
arisen in part fitoi their own want of judgmeirt or want 
of painstaking, in part &om the demands of a very rude 
condition of the popular taste ; but tira effect is to invest 
all that they have bequeatl^ to us miik an a^ of bar- 
barism, and to teo^t us to take their finest disfdays of 
successful daring for mere oapricioas inspirations, resem- 
bling t^ sadden impulses i^ fory 1^ whidi the listless 
and indolent man of the woods will sometimes be roused 
for the instant irom his habitual lasaness and passiveness 
to an exhilntion of superhuman s^!ength and activity. 
From this savage ot savage-looking state o«ir drama was 
first redeemed l^ Shakspeore. Even Milt^i has spd^en 
of his " wood-notes wild;" aoid Tliemson, BMire uncere- 
moniou^y, has baptked ban '' wild Shakspeare,"^— as 
if a sort of hidf insane iiregularity of genius were the 
quality that <^efly cfotaagui^ed him from other great 
writers. If he be a " wfld " writer, it is in comparison 
with some <iramat»ts and poets of succeeding times, who, 
it most be admitted, are sufficiently tame : compared with 
the dramatists 6f his own age and of the «^ immediatdy 
preceding, — wilJi the general thrrag ef the writers finom 

* Is not wild Shakspeare thme and Nature's boast ? 

Thomson's Summer 
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among wluHnlie &a&rged, and the cmnseations of whose 
feebler and more desultory genius he has made pale, — 
he is distinguished from them by nothing which is more 
TisiUe at the first glance than by the superior regularity 
and eiaboraticm that mark his productions. Marlow, and 
Greene, and Kyd, may be called wild, and waywiud, and 
eardess ; but the epithets are mapplicable to Shakspeare, 
by whom, m truth, it was that the rudeness of our early 
drama was first refined, and a s^rit of high art put into 
it, which gave it order and symmetry as well as elevation. 
It yras the imion of the most consunmiate judgment with 
the highest creative power tiiat made Shakspeare the 
marade tiiat he was, — if, indeed, we ought not rather to 
say that such wa. endowment as his of the poetical faculty 
necessarily implied the elemrest and truest discernment as 
well as the utmost iM*odBctive energy, — even as the most 
intense heat must illtmnnate as well a» warm. But, un- 
donbtedly, his draaoas are distinguished from tiiose of his 
predecesscHTs by much more than merely this superiority in 
tiie general principles upon wki<^ tiiey are constructed. 
Sank rare passages of exquisite poetry, and scenes of sub- 
lianty <xt true passion, a» sometimes brighten the dreary 
waste of their productions, are equalled or excelled in al- 
most every page of his ; — ** the hi^est heaven of inven- 
tion," to whidi they ascend oidy in hr distant flints, and 
where their strengtii of pinioa never sustains them long, 
b the ^miliar home of his genius. Other qualities, again, 
which charm us in his pkys are nearly unknown in theirs. 
He first informed our drama with true wit and humour. 
Of boisterous, uproarieus, blackguard merriment and buf- 
foonery tbeve ia no want in eur earlier dramatists, nor oi 
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mere gibing and jeering and vulgar personal satire ; but 
of true airy wit there is little or none. In the comedies 
of Shakspeare the wit plays and dazzles like dancing light. 
This seems to have been the excellence, indeed, for 
which he was most admired by his contemporaries ; for 
quickness and felicity of repartee they placed him above 
all other playwriters. But his humour was still more his 
own than his wit. In that rich but delicate and subtle 
spirit of drollery, moistening and softening whatever it 
touches like a gentle oil, and penetrating through all 
enfoldings and rigorous encrustments into the kernel of 
the ludicrous that is in everything, which mainly created 
Malvolio, and Shallow, and Slender, and Dogberry, and 
Verges, and Bottom, and Lancelot, and Launce, and 
Costard, and Touchstone, and a score of other .clowns, 
fools, and simpletons, and which, gloriously overflowing 
m Falstaff, makes his wit exhilarate like wine, Shak- 
speare has had almost as few successes as he had pre- 
decessors. And in these and all his other delineatioi^ 
he has, like every other great poet, or artist, not merely; 
observed and described, but, as we have said, created, 
or invented. It is oilen laid down that the dranu^ 
should be a faithful picture or representation of real 
life ; or, if this doctrine be given up in regard to the 
tragic or more impassioned drama, because even kings 
and queens in the actual world never do declaim in the 
pomp of blank verse, as they do on the stage, still it is 
insisted that in comedy no character is admissible that 
is not a transcript, — a little embellished perhaps, — hut 
still substantially a transcript from some genuine flesh 
and blood original. But Shakspeare has shown that k 
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belongs to such an imagination as his to create in comedy, 
as well as in tragedy or in poetry of any other kind. 
Most of the characters that have just been mentioned are 
as purely the mere creations of the poet's brain as are 
Ariel, or Caliban, or the Witches in Macbeth. If any 
modem critic will have it that Shakspeare must have actu- 
ally seen Malvolio, and Launce, and Touchstone, before 
he could or at least would have drawn them, we would 
ask the said critic if he himself has ever seen such cha- 
racters in real life ; and, if he acknowledge, as he needs 
must, that he never has, we would then put it to him to 
tell us why the contemporaries of the great dramatist 
might not have enjoyed them in his plays without ever 
having seen them elsewhere, just as we do, — or, in other 
words, why such delineations might not have perfectly 
ftilfilled their dramatic purpose then as well as now, 
when they certainly do not represent anything that is to 
be seen upon earth, any more than do Don Quixote and 
&mcho Panza. There might have been professional 
clowns and fools in the age of Shakspeare such as are no 
longer extant; but at no time did there ever actually 
exist such fools and clowns as his. These and other 
similar personages of the Shakspearian drama are as 
much mere poetical phantasmata as are the creations of 
the kindred humour of Cervantes. But are they the less 
amusing or interesting on that account ? — do we the less 
sympathise with them ? — nay, do we feel that they are 
the less naturally drawn ? — that they have for us less of 
a truth and life than the most faithiul copies from the 
men and women of the real world ? But in these, too, 
there is no other drama so rich as that of Shakspeare. 
He has exhausted the old world of our actual experience 
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as well as imagined for us new worlds of his o^tu* What 
other anatomist of the human heart has ever searched its 
hidden core, and laid hare all the strength and weakness 
of our mysterious nature, as he has done in the gushing 
tenderness of Juliet, and the "fine frenzy" of the dis- 
crowned Lear, and the sublime melandioly of Hamlet, 
and the wrath of Ihe perplexed and tempest-torn Othello, 
and the eloqu^it misanthropy of Timon, and the fixed 
hate of Shylock ? What other poetry has ^ven shape 
to anything half so terrific as Lady Macbeth, or so win- 
ning as Rosalind, or so full of gentlest womanhood as 
Desdemona? In what other drama do we behold so 
living a humanity as in his ? Who has given us a sc^ie 
either so crowded with diversities of character, or so 
stirred with the heat and hurry of actual existence ? The 
men and the numners of all countries and of all ages are 
there : the lovers and warriors, the priests and prophet- 
esses, of the old heroic and kingly times of Greece,— the 
Athenians of the days of Alcibiades and Pericles, — the 
proud patricians and turbulent commonalty of the earliest 
period of republican Rome,— Caesar, and Brutus, and 
Cassius, and Antony, and Cleopatra, and the other 
splendid figures of that later Roman scene, — the kings, 
and queens, and princes, and courtiers of barbaric Den* 
mark, and Roman Britain, and Britain before the Ro- 
mans, — those of Scotland in the time of the English 
Heptarchy, — those of England and France at the era of 
Magna Charta, — all ranks of the people oi almost every 
reign of our subsequent history from the end of the four- 

* Eadi change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new. 

Johtison^ 
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teenth to the middle of the sizteenth century, — not to 
speak of Venice, and Verona, and Mantua, and Padua, 
and Illyria, and Navarre, and the Forest of Arden, and 
all the other towns and lands which he has peopled for 
us with their most real inhabitants. But Shakspeare is 
not a mere dramatist. Apart altogether from his dra- 
matic power he is the greatest poet that ever lived. His 
sympathy is the most universal, his imagination the most 
plastic, his diction tl^ most expressive, ever given to any 
writer. His poetry has in itself the power and varied 
excellences of all other poetry. While in gnmdeur, and 
beauty, and passion, and sweetest music, and all the other 
higher gifts of song, he may be ranked with the greatest, 
— with Spenser, and Chaucer, and Milton, and Dante, 
sad Homer f — ^he is at the same time more nervous than 
Dryd^, and more sententious than Pope, and almost 
more spariding and of more abounding conceit, when he 
chooses, than Donne, or Cowley, or Butler. In whose 
handling was Umguage ever such a flame of fire as it is 
in his ? His wonderful potency in the use of this instru- 
ment would alone set him above all other writers. Lan- 
guage has been called the costume of thought : it is such 
a costume as leaves are to the tree or blossoms to the 
flower, and grows out of what it adorns. Every great 
and original writer accordingly has distinguished, and as 
it were individualised, himself as mudi by his diction as 
by even the sentiment whidb it embodies ; and the inven- 
tion of such a distinguishing style is one of the most 
unequivocal evidences of genius. But Shakspeare has 
invented twenty styles. He has a style for every one of 
his great characters, by which that character is distin- 
guished from every otiier as much as Pope is distin- 

i3 
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guished by his style firom Dryden, or Milton from: 
Spenser. 

CHAPMAN. — WEBSTBB. — MIDDLETON; — DECKEB. — CHET- 
TLE. — MABSTON. — TAELOB. — TOXJBNEUB. — BOWLEY.— 
THOMAS HETWOOD. 

Shakspeare died In 1616. The 6paoe of a quarter of 
a century, or more, oyer which his career as a wTiter 
for the stage extends, is illustrated also by the names of a 
crowd of other dramatists, many of them of very remaric- 
able genius; but Shakspeare is distingubhed from the 
greater number of hb contemporaries nearly as much as 
he is from his immediate predecessors. With regard to 
the latter, it has been well observed by a late critic of 
eminent justness and delicacy of taste, that, while they 
^' possessed great power oyer the passions, had a deep 
insight into the darkest depths of human nature, and were, 
moreover, in the highest sense of the word, poets, of that 
higher power of creation with which Shakspeare was ex»- 
dowed, and by which he was enabled to call up into vivid 
existence all the varioud characters of men and all the 
events of human life, Marlow and his contemporaries 
had no great share, — so that their best dramas may be said 
to represent to us only gleams and shadowings of mind, 
confused and hurried actions, from which we are rather 
led to guess at the nature of the persons acting before us 
than instantaneously struck with a perfect knowledge of 
it ; and, even amid their highest efforts, with them the 
fictions of the drama are felt to be but fdnt semblances of 
reality. If we seek for a poetical image, a burst of pas- 
sion, a beautiful sentiment, a trait of nature, we seek not 
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IB vain in the works of our very oldest dramatists. But 
ncme of the predecessors of Shakspeare must be thought 
of along with him, when he appears before us, like Pro- 
metheus, moulding the figures of men, and breathing into 
them the animation and all the passions of life."* " The 
same," proceeds this writer, " may be said of almost all 
his illustrious contemporaries. Few of them ever have 
conceived a consistent character, and given a perfect 
drawing and colouring of it ; they have rarely, indeed^ 
inspired us with such belief in the existence of their per« 
flonages as we often feel towards those of Shakspeare, and 
which makes us actually unhappy unless we can fully un- 
derstand every thing about them, so like are they to 
living men. . . . The plans of their dramas are irregular 
and confused, their characters often wildly distorted, and 
sm air of imperfection and incompleteness hangs in general 
over the whole composition; so that the attention is 
wearied out, the interest flags, an\i we rather hurry on, 
than are hurried, to the horrors of the final catastrophe, "f 
In other words, the generality of the dramatic writers 
who were contemporary with Shakspeare still belong to 
the semi-barbarous school which subsisted before he began 
to write. 

George Chapman, already mentioned as the translator 
of Homer, was bom six or seven years before Shakspeare, 
but did not begin to write for the stage till about the year 
1595, after which date he produced sixteen plays that 
have survived, besides one in the composition of which 

* * Analytical Essays on the Early English Dramatists 
(understood to be by the late Henry MacKenzie), in Black- 
wood's Magazine, vol. ji. p. 657» 

t Ibid. 
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he Vfaa assisted by Ben Jonson and MiH^on, and two 
others in which he and Shirley joined. One anonymous 
play, The Second Maiden's Tragedy (printed for the 
first time in 1824), and five others that are lost, have 
also been attributed to him. All these pieces were pro- 
bably produced before the year 1620, although he liyed 
till 1634. Chapman's best known, and probably also his 
best, plays are his tragedy of Bossy d'Ambois, refninted 
m the third volume of Dilke's Old Plays (1814); his 
comedy of Monsieur d'Olive, in the same cdUectioii; 
and his comedies of All Fools, The Widow's Tears, 
and Eastward Hoe (the last the piece in which he was 
assisted by Jonson and Marst(m), in Dodsley's collection.''* 
" Of all the En^ish play- writers," says Lamb, ** Chap- 
man perhaps approaches nearest to Shakspeare in the 
descriptive and didactic, in passages which are less purely 
dramatic. Dramatic imitation was not his talent. He 
could not go out of himself, as Shakspeare could shift at 
pleasure, to inform and animate other existences ; but in 
himself he had an eye to perceive, and a soul to embrace, 
all forms." f Webster, Middleton, Decker, Ghettle, 
Marston, Robert Tailor, Toumeur, and Rowley, may 
also be reckoned among the dramatic writers of consider- 
able note who were the contemporaries of Shakspeare, 
though most, or all, of them survived him, and none of 
them began to write so early as he did. John Webster 
was parish clerk of St. Andrew's, Holbom, and a mem- 
ber of the Merchant Tailors' Company. Of four 
dramatic pieces of which he is the sole author, besides 

♦ Tlie comedy of All Fools appeared for the first time in 
the second (Reed's) edition of Dodsley. 
t Specimens, i. 107. 
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two comedies which he wrote in conjunction with Rowley, 
and other two in which he assisted Decker, his tragedies 
of The White Deyil, and The Duchess of Malfy, 
are the most celebrated. The character of Vittoria 
Corombona, the White Devil, is drawn with great spirit ; 
and the delineation c^ the Duchess of Malfy displays 
not only remarkable power and originality of imagina- 
ti<m, but a dramatic skill and judgment which perhaps 
no one of the other writers we have named along with 
Webster has anywhere matched. None of them has 
either so little extravagance, or so much of the true ter- 
rific. " To move a horrw skilfully,'* says Lamb, — " to 
tooch a soul to the quick, — ^to lay upon fear as much as it 
can bear, — to wean and weary a life till it is ready to 
drop, and then step in with mortal instruments to take its 
last forfeit, — ^this only a Webster can db. Writers of an 
inferior genius may * upon horror's head horrors accu- 
mulate,' but they cannot do this."* Webster seems to 
have been a slow writer, which it may be presumed few 
of bis contemporaries were. In an advertisement prefixed 
to his White Devil, he says, ** To those who report I 
was a long time in finishing this tragedy, I confess I do 
not write with a goose-quill winged with two feathers ; 
and, if they will needs make it my fault, I must answer 
them with that of Euripides to Alcestides, a tragic writer. 
Aloestides objecting that Euripides had only in three 
days composed three verses, whereas himself had written 
three hundred ; Thou tell'st truth, quotii he ; but here's 
the differCTice— thine shall only be read for three days, 
whereas mine shall continue three ages." It will be 
seen from this passage that Webster was not wanting in a 
* Specimens, i. 234. 
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due sense of his own merits ; he seems also to have had a 
sufficient contempt for the public taste of his day, or at 
least for that of the ordinary audiences of the theatre 
where his piece had been brought out : " I have noted,'* 
he says, " most of the people that come to that play- 
house resemble those ignorant asses who, visiting sta- 
tioners* shops, their use is not to inqmre for good books, 
but new books ;*' and he adds, " Should a man present to 
such an auditory the most sententious tragedy that ever 
was written, observing all the critical laws, as height of 
style and gravity of person ; enrich it with the senten- 
tious Chorus, and, as it were, enliven death in the pas- 
sionate and weighty Nuntius ; yet, after all this divine 
rapture, .... the breath that comes from the uncapable 
multitude is able to poison it." We cannot discern in 
-all this the modesty which Lamb so much praises.* 
Neither does Webster greatly shine as a critic of the per- 
formances of others in a subsequent paragraph of his ad- 
vertisement or preface, in which he gives us his opinion 
of some of his contemporaries : — " I have ever," he ob- 
serves, " truly cherished my good opinion of other men's 
-worthy labours, especially of that full and heightened 
^ style of Master Chapman ; the laboured and understand- 
-ing works of Master Jonson ; the no less worthy com- 
posures of the most worthily excellent Master Beaumont 
iind Master Fletcher ; and lastly, without wrong last to 
be named, the right happy and copious industry of 
Master Shakspeare, Master I>ec7ter, and Master Hey^ 
woody All this may be frank enough, as Lamb calls 
it, but it is certainly not very discriminating. ThQmas 
Middleton is the author, in whole or in part, of between 
* Specimens, i. 236. 
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twenty and thirty dramatic pieces ; his associates in tho^ 
which he did not write entirely himself being Deckei*^ 
Rowley, Jonson, Fletcher, and Massinger. One of his 
plays, a comedy called The Old Law, which he wrote in 
conjunction with Rowley (and which was afterwards im-» 
proved by Massinger), appears to have been acted so 
early as 1699 j and another was published in 1602. The 
greater number of his pieces are comedies, and, compared 
with most of his contemporaries, he has a good deal of 
comic talent ; but his most noted dramatic production w 
his tragi- comedy of The Witch, which remained in manu-^ 
script till a small impression of it was printed, in 1778,, 
by Isaac Reed, after it had been suggested by Steevens 
that it had probably been written before Macbeth, and 
might have been the source from which Shakspeare bor- 
rowed his Witches in that play. The commentators 
would have everything, in Shakspeare and everybody 
else, to be borrowed or stolen : they have the genius and 
the zeal of thief-catchers in ferreting out and exposing 
all transferences among writers, real and imaginary, of 
thoughts, words, and syllables ; and in the present case, 
as in many others, their professional ardour seems to have 
made a great deal out of very little. Lamb, in an ad- 
mirable criticism, has pointed out the essential differences 
between the witches of Shakspeare and those of Middle- 
ton,* from whose play, however, Shakspeare appears to 
have taken a few lines of his incantations ; unless, indeed 
— ^which we think not improbable — the verses in question 
were common popular rhymes, preserved among the tra- 
ditions of the nursery or the country fireside. Middle- 
tQn's witches have little of the supernatural awfulness of 
* Specimens, i. 187- 
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Shakspeare's. ** Their names, and some of the proper-' 
ties," as Lamb observes, '^ which Middleton has given ix> 
his hags, excite smiles. The Weird Sisters are serious 
tilings. Their presence cannot co-exist with mirth. But, 
in a lesser degree, the witches of Middleton are fine crea^ 
tions. Their power, too, is, in some measure, over the 
mind. They raise jars, jealousies, strifes, Kke a thick 
scurf o'er life" Still another and lower species of witch 
— " the plain, traditional, old woman witch, of our ances- 
tors," as Lamb has called her, " poor, deformed, and 
ignorant, the terror of villages, herself amenable to a 
justice," is the hermneof the tragi-comedy of The Witch 
of Edmonton, the joint production of Rowley, Ford, and 
Decker. Thomas Decker was the author of, or a contri- 
butor to, more than thirty plays in all, nearly two-thirds 
of which, however, have perished. He has not much 
high imagination, but considerable liyeliness of fancy, and 
also no little power of pathos. His best pieces are his 
comedies of Old Fortunatus and The Honest Whore ; 
and his spirited Satiromastix, the principal character in 
irhich, Horace Junior, is a humourous caricature of Ben 
Jonson, who had previously ridiculed Decker upon the 
stage, in Crispinus, the hero of his satirical comedy 6f 
The Poetaster. Decker is also supposed to be*the author 
of the best parts of the very touching play of Patient 
Grissil, which appeared m 1603, and which has been re* 
printed, from a unique copy of that edition, for the Shake- 
speare Society, under the care of Mr. Collier, 1841. It 
was written by him in conjunction with William Haugh- 
ton, who is the author of several plays of little merit, and 
Henry Chettle, who was one of the most active and pro- 
lific dramatic writers of this time, although of eight-and- 
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thirfy plays in whkk be is stated to have been more of 
less eoncemed^ only the present and three others have 
been preserved. He has force as well as fertility, but it 
18 apt to ran into rant and absurdity. John Marston is 
Ihe author of dght plays^ «ad appears to have enjoyed in 
ids own day a great reputaticm as a dramatist. He is to 
be (bussed, howevor^ with Saekville and Chapman, as 
having vuxe poelkal than dramatic gaiius ,* although he 
baa fpy&i no proof of a creative imagination equal to 
what is di^layed in the early poetry of the former, and 
the best 9S ChiqiMaaa's is instinct with a diviner fire. 
But he is, nevertheless, a very imposing declaimer in 
verse. Beindes hb j^ys, Marston published two volumes 
of poetry: the seccmd, by which he is best known, a 
eoQecticm of satires, in three books, ^ititled ^ The Scourge 
of ViUftkiy,' a set of vary vigomrous and animated Juve- 
nalian chants. Of IU^)ert Taikr nothing is known, 
except that he is the author of one play, a comedy, en- 
titled The Hog hath lost his Pearl, which was acted ir 
1613, and published the following year. It is reprinted 
in Dodsley's Collection, and Mr. Lamb has extracted 
from it the most interesting scenes, which, however, 
d^ve their interest rather frooa the force oi the situation 
(one tiaat has been turned to better account in other 
h^inds^ than from anything very knpressive in its treat- 
ment. The merit of a perspicuous style is nearly all 
that can be awarded to this writer. Cyril Tourneur is 
known as the author of two surviving dramas—The 
Revenger's Tragedy, imd The Atheist's Tragedy, besides 
a tragi-comedy, called The Nobleman, which is lost.* 

* I^ake» in his work entitled Shakspeare aod his Times 
Cvol. ii. p. 570), speaks of The Nobleman as if he had read 
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The Revenger's Tragedy, in particular, which is re- 
printed in Dodsley's Collection, both in the development 
of character and the conduct of the action evinces a rare 
dramatic skill, and the dialogue in parts is wonderfully 
fine — natural and direct as that of real passion, yet en- 
nobled by the breathing thoughts and burning words of 
a poetic imagination, — ^by images and lines that plough 
into the memory and the heart. William Rowley, whoB^ 
co-operation in the Witch of Edmonton with Decker 
and Ford has been already noticed, owes the greater 
part of his reputation to his having been taken into part- 
nership, in the composition of some of their pieces, by 
Middleton, Webster, Massinger, and other writers mofre 
eminent than himself; but he has also left us a tragedy 
and three comedies of his own. He has his share of the 
cordial and straightforward manner of our old dramatists ; 
but not a great deal more that is of much value. Of the 
«tyle of his comedy a judgment may be formed from the 
fact, recorded by Langbsdne, that certain of the scenef 
of one of his pieces, * A Shoemaker 's a Grentleman,* 
nsed to be commonly performed by the strolling actors 
at Bartholomew and Southwark fairs. Though he ap- 
pears to have begun to write, at least in association with 
others, some ten years before the death of Shakspeare, 
Rowley probably survived the middle of the century* 
So, also, it is supposed, did Thomas Heywood, the 
most rapid and voluminous of English writers, who ap» 

It — telling us that it, as well as Toumeur's two tragedies, 
'Contains "some very beautiful passages and some entire 
•scenes of great merit" In feet, the play is believed never 
to have been printed; but a manuscript copy of it was. in 
the collection of Mr. Warburton, the Somerset herald, which 
was destroyed by his cook. 
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peers to have written for the stage as early as 1596, but 
whose last-published piece, written in conjunction with 
Rowley, was not printed till 1655.* Heywood, accord- 
ing to his own account, in an Address to the Reader 
prefixed to his tragi-comedy of The English Traveller, 
publbhed in 1633, had then, as he phrases it, ^'had 
either an entire hand, or, at the least, a main finger," in 
tiie incredible number of two hundred and twenty dra- 
matic productions! "True it is," he adds, ** that iny 
]^ys are not exposed unto the world in volumes, to bear 
the title of Works, as others. One reason is that many 
of them, by shifting and change of companies, have been 
negligently lost ; others of them are still retained in the 
bands o( some actors who think it against their peculiar 
profit to have them come in print ; and a third, that it 
never was any great ambition in me to be in this kind 
voluminously read." Besides his plays, too, Heywood, 
who was an actor, and engaged in the practice of his 
profession for a great part of his life, wrote numerous 
pther works, several of them large voliunes in quarto 
^nd folio. Among them are a translation of Sallust ; a 
folio volume entitled ^ The Hierarchy of the Blessed 
Angels ;' a * General History of Women ;* and another 
work entitled * Nine Books of Various History concern- 
ing Women,* a folio of between four and five hundred 
pages, which, in a Latin note on the last page, he tells 
us was all excogitated, written, and printed in seventeen 
we^s. Of his plays above twenty are still extant, — 
about a tithe of the prodigious litter. Two of them, his 

* See Dodsley's Old Plays, Edit, of 1826 ; viL 218 and 
222. 
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tragedy of A Woman Killed with Kindness, and hia 
historical play of Thye Four 'Prentices of London, are 
in Dodsley ; and three more, his tragi-comedies of The 
English Travellw, The Royal King and Loyal Subject, 
and A Challenge for Beauty, are in Dilke's Collection* 
Lamb has yery happily characterised Heywood in a few 
Words : " Heywood is a sort of prose Shakspeare. His 
scenes are to &e full as natural axkd affecting. But we 
miss the poety that which in Shakspeare always appears 
out and above the sur&ce of the wUureJ* His }^ays, 
however, are for the greater part in verse, which at least 
has ease of flow enough ; and he may be styled not only 
a prose Shakspeare, but a more poetical Richardson. 
If he has not <|uite the power of Lillo in what has been 
called the domestic tragedy, which ia the species to 
which his best pieces behmg, he excels thitt modeira 
dramatist both in fitcility and variety.'*^ 

* Mr. Hallam (Introd. to Lit. of Eur. iii 618) states that 
between forty and fifty plays are ascribed to Heywood ; in 
fkct, only twenty-six existing plays have been ascribed to 
him, and only twenty-three can be deciwydy said to be his 
(^see Dodsley, edit of 1826, vii. 218, et seq^, Mr. Hallaai 
is also not quite correct in elsewhere stating (ii. 382) that 
Heywood's play of A Woman Killed with Blindness bears 
Ae date of 1600, and in speaking of it as certainly his ear- 
lieist i»x>duetionk The earliest known edition^ which is called 
the third, is dated 1617 ; and tiie earliest notice of the play 
being acted is in 1603. Two other phiys, the First and 
Second Parts of The Death of Robert Earl of Hunfeigd<m, 
otherwise called Robin Hood, which have been ascribed to 
Heywood, were published in 1601. But there is some doubt 
as to his claim to these pieces. Heywood's First and Second 
Parts of King Edward IV. have been reprinted for the 
Shakespeare Society, under the care of Barron Field, Esq., 
1842. 
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BEAUMONT AKD FLETCHER. 

But the names of the dramatic writers of the present 
period that bold rank the nearest to Shakspeare still re- 
Biain to be mentioned. Those of Beaumont aikl Fletcho: 
must be regarded as indieatmg one po^ rather than two, 
for it is impossible to make anything of the contradictory 
accounts that have been handed down as to their re- 
spectiTe shares in the plays pubHslied in their conjoint 
names, and the plays themselves furnish no evidence that 
Is more decimve. The only ascertained facts relating to 
this point are the following : — that John Fletcher was 
about ten yeiffs older than his friend Francis Beaumont, 
the f(Hiner having been bom in 1576, the latter in 1585 ; 
that Beaumont, howev^, as far as is known, came first 
before the world as a writer of poetry, his translation of 
the story of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, from the 
Fourth Book oi Ovid's Metamorphoses, having been 
publii^ed ia 1602, when he was only in his seventeenth 
year ; that the Masque of the Inner Tein|Je and Gray'i 
Inn (consisting of only a few pages), produced in 1612, 
was written by Beaumont alone f ihat the pastoral drama 
of the Faithful Shq)herdess is entirdy Fletcher's ; that 
the first published of the pieces whk^ have been ascribed 
to the two associated togedier, the comedy c^The Woman- 
Hater, appeared in 1607 ; that Beaumont died in March, 
1616; and that, between that date and the death of 
Fletc^^, in 1625, there were brought out, as appears from 
the note- book of Sir Henry Herbert, Deputy Master of 
the Revels, at least eleven of the plays found in the col- 
lection of their works, besides two others that were brought 
out in 1626, and two more that are lost Deducting the 
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fourteen pieces which thus appear certainly to belong to 
Fletcher exclusively (except that in one of them, The 
Maid in the Mill, he is said to have been assisted by 
Rowley), there still remain thirty-seven or thirty-eight 
which it is possible they may have written together wf 
the nine or ten years over which their poetical partn^^ 
ship is supposed to have extended.* Eighteen of Beau^ 
mont and Fletcher's plays, including the Masque by th<^ 
former and the Pastoral by the latter, were publish*irf 
separately before 1640 ; thirty-four more were first pub*^ 
lished together in a folio volume in 1647 ; and the whole 
were reprinted, with the addition of a comedy, supposed 
to have been lost (The Wild Goose Chase),t making- a 
collection of fifty-three pieces in all, in another folio, in 
1679. Beaumont and Fletcher want altogether that 
white heat of passion by which Shakspeare fiises all things 
into life and poetry at a touch, often making a singh^ 
brief utterance flash upon us a full though momentary 
view of a character, which all that follows deepens and 
fixes, and makes the more like to actual seeing with ^tte 
eyes and hearing with the ears. His was a deeper, 
higher, in every way more extended and capacious nature 
than theirs. They waijt his profound meditative philo^ 
sophy as much as they do his burning poetry. Neither 
have they avoided nearly to the same degree that he has 
done the degradation of their fine gold by the inter- 
mixture of baser metal. They have given us all sorts 
of writing, good, bad, and indifferent, in abundance. 

♦ One, the comedy of The Coronation, is also attributed to 
Shirley. 

t This play, one of the best of Fletcher's comedies, for it 
was not produced till some years after Beaumont's death, 
had been previously recovered and printed by itself in 1652. 
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Without referring in particular to what we now deem 
the indecency and licentiousness which pollutes all their 
plays, but which, strange to say, seems not to have 
been looked upon in that light by anybody in their own 
n^f simply because it is usually wrapped in very trans- 
pa^^t double entendre, they might, if judged by nearly 
ope-half of all they have left us, be held to belong to 
^jDost the lowest rank of our dramatists instead of to the 
highest. There is scarcely one of their dramas that does 
not bear marks of haste and carelessness, or of a blight 
ill some part or other from the playhouse tastes or com- 
pliances to which they were wont too easily to give 
themselves up when the louder applause of the day and 
the town made them thoughtless of their truer fame. 
But fortunately, on the other hand, in scarcely any of 
their pieces is the deformity thus occasioned more than 
partial: the circumstances in which they wrote have 
somewhat debased the produce of their fine genius, but 
t^ir genius itself suffered nothing from the unworthy 
vses it was often put to. It springs up agdn from the 
du9t and mud, as gay a creature of the elements as ever, 
soaring and singing at heaven's gate as if it had never 
touched the ground. Nothing can go beyond the flow 
and brilliancy of the dialogue of these writers in their 
h^pier scenes ; it is the richest stream of real conver- 
sation, edged with the fire of poetry. For the drama of 
JB^aumont and Fletcher is as essentially poetical and 
imag^tive, though not in so high a style, as that of 
Shakspearc ; and they, too, even if they were not great 
drama^ts, would still be great poets. Much of their 
vme is among the sweetest in the language ; and many 
of the lyrical passages, in particular, with which their 
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plays are interspened, have a diviner aduI of song in 
them dian almost any other oompositioiis of tiie same 
class. As dramatists tiiey &re far inferior to Shf&speare, 
not only, as we have said, in striking derelopmait and 
consistent preservation of duuracter, — ^in odier words, i& 
truth and force of conception, — ^but also both in tiie ori- 
ginality and the variety of their creations in that depart- 
ment ; they have confined themselves to a comparatively 
small number of broadly distinguished figures, whi(^ they 
delineate in a dasiung, scene-painting fashion, bringing 
out their peculiarities rather by force, of situation, and 
contrast with one another, than by the form and aspect 
with which each individually looks fbrtii and emergeg 
from the canvass. But all tl^ resources of ^is inferior 
style of art they avail tliemselves of with the boldness of 
conscious power, and witli wonderful skMl and efiect. 
Their invention of plot and iaddent is fertile in the 
highest degree ; aftd in the cond«et ei a story for tiie 
mere purposes of the stage, — for keeinng the attention 
of an audience awake and their expectation suspended 
throughout the whde oo««e of the action, — Ihey ezod 
Shakspeare, who, aiming at higher things, and proto^g 
his more glowmg pictures by fewer strokes, is careless 
about the mere excitement of curiosity, wha«as they «re 
tmnpted to linger as long as possible over every floeae, 
both for that end, and because their proper method of 
evolving character and passion is by «uch <ielfly and re- 
petition of touch upon touch. By reason prindpidly -of 
this difference, the plays of BeauoKmt and Fletdier, in 
ih» great days of the stage, and so long as the state of 
public Banners tolerated their licenoe and gro sa a o a a ^ 
were much greater favourites than tiiose of Shakq)eare 
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in our theatres ; two of theirs, Dryden tells us, were 
acted in his time for one of Shakspeare's ; their intrigues, 
— their lively and flopd but not subtle diA>gue, — their, 
strongly-marked but somewhat exaggerated represent- 
ations of character, — their exhibitions of passion, apt to 
run a little into the melodramatic, — were more level to 
the general apprehension, and were found to be more 
entertaining, than his higher art and grander poetry. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, as might be inferred from what 
has already been said, are, upon the whole, greater in 
comedy than in tragedy ; and they seem themselves to 
have felt that their genius led them more to the former, 
—for, of their plays, only ten are tragedies, while their 
comedies amount to twenty-four or twenty-five, the rest 
being what were then called tragi-comedies — in many of 
which, however, it is true, the interest is, in part at least, 
of a tragic character, although the story ends happily.* 
But, on the other hand, all their tragedies have also some 
comic passages ; and, in regard to this matter, indeed, 
their plays may be generally described as consisting, in 
the words of the prologue to one of them,t of 

" Passionate scenes mixed with no vulgar mirth." 

♦ The following definition of what was formerly under- 
stood by the term tragi-comedy, or tragic-comedy, is given 
by Fletcher in the preface to his Faithful Shepherdess :— 
•*'A tragic-comedy is not so called in respect of mirth and 
killing, but in respect it wants deaths (which is enough to 
make it no tragedy): yet brings some near to it (which is 
enough to make it no comedy) : which [viz, tragic-comedy 1 
must be a representation of familiar people, with such kind 
of trouble as no life can be without ; so that a god is as . 
Iftwfid in this as in a tragedy ; and mean people as in a 
comedy.*' 

t The Custom of the Country. 
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Undoubtedly, taking them all in all, they have left us 
the richest and most magnificent drama we possess after 
that of Shabi^re ; the most instmct and alive both with 
the true dramatic spirit and with that of general poetic 
beauty and power ; the most brilliantly lighted up wi& 
wit and humour ; the freshest and most vivid, as well as 
various, picture of human manners and passions; the 
truest mirror, and at the same time the finest embelli^- 
ment, of nature. 



Ben Jonson was bom in 1574, or two yearo befone 
Fletcher, whom he survived twelve years, dying in 1687. 
He is supposed to have begun to write for the stage so 
eariy as 1 593 ; -but nothing that he produced attracted any 
attention till his Comedy of Every Man in his Humour 
was brought out at the Rose Theatre in 1596. This play, 
•greatly altered and improved, was published in 1598; 
and between that date aud his death Jonsou produced 
above fifty more dramatic pieces in all, of which ten are 
comedies, three what he called comical satires, only two 
tragedies, and all the rest masques, pageants, or other 
court entertainments. His two tragedies of Sejanus and 
Catiline are admitted on all hands to be nearly worthiest ; 
and his fame rests almost entirely upon his first comedy, 
hb three subsequent comedies of Vol pone or The Fox, 
Epicoene or The Silent Woman, and The Aldieidst, 
his court Masques, and a Pastoral entitled The Sad Shep- 
herd, which was left unfinished at his death. Ben Jonson's 
comedies admit of no comparison with those of Shakspesre 
or of Beaumont and Fletcher: he belongs to another 
school. His plays are professed attempts to revive, in 



English, the old classic Roman drama, and aim in their 
tHiDstruction at a rigorous adherence to the models afforded 
hj those of Flautus, and Terence, and Seneca. Th^ 
are admirable for. their elaborate art, which is, moreover, 
informed by a power of strong conception of a decidedly 
eriginal character; they abomid both in wit and elo- 
xpi&aice, which in some passages rises to the glow of 
poetry ; the figures of the scene stand out in high relief, 
every one of them, from the most important to the most 
insignificant, being finished off at all points with the mi- 
nutest care ; the dialogue carries on the action, and is 
animated in many parts with the right dramatic recipro- 
cation ; and the plot is in general contrived and evolved 
with the same learned skill, and the same attention to 
details, that are shown in all other particulars. But the 
execution, even where it is most brilliant, is hard and 
angular ; nothing seems to flow naturally and freely ; the 
whole has an air of constraint, and eff^t, and exagge- 
ration ; and the effect that is produced by the most ar- 
. resting passages is the most undramatic that can be, — 
namely, a greater sympathy with the performance as a 
work of art than as anything else. It may be added that 
Jonson's characters, though vigorously delineated, and 
though not perhaps absolutely false to nature, are most 
of them rather of the class oi her occa^onal excrescences 
or eccentricities than samples of any general humanity ; 
they are the oddities and perversions of a pai*ticular age 
or state of manners, and have no universal truth or in- 
terest. What is called the humour of Jon^ consists 
entirely in the exhibition of the more ludicrous kinds of 
these morbid aberrations ; like everything about him, it 
has force and raciness enough, but will be most relished 

k2 
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by those who are most amused by dancing bears and 
other shows of that class. It seldom or never makes the 
heart laugh, like the humour of Shakspeare, — which is, 
indeed, a quality of altogether another essence. As a 
poet, Jonson is greatest in his masques and other court 
pageants. The airy elegance of these compositions is a 
perfect contrast to the stem and rugged strength of his 
other works ; the lyrical parts of them especially have 
often a grace and sportiveness, a flow as well as a finish, 
the effect of which is very brilliant. Still, even in these, 
we want the dewy light, and rich, coloured irradiation 
of the poetry of Shakspeare and Fletcher : the lustre is 
pure and bright, but at the same time cold and sharp, 
like that of crystal. In Jonson's unfinished pastoral of 
The Sad Shepherd there is some picturesque description 
and more very harmonious verse, and the best parts of 
it (much of it is poor enough) are perhaps in a higher 
style than anything else he has written ; but to compare 
it, as has sometimes been done, either as a poem or as a 
drama, with The Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher seems 
to us to evince a deficiency of true feeling for the highest 
things, equal to what would be shewn by preferring, as 
has also been done by some critics, the humour of Jonson 
to that of Shakspeare. Fletcher's pastoral, blasted as it 
is in some parts by fire not from heaven, is still a green 
and leafy wilderness of poetical beauty ; Jonson's, de- 
formed also by some brutality more elaborate than any- 
thing of the same sort in Fletcher, is at the best but a 
trim gard^, and, had it been ever so happily finished, 
would have been nothing more. 
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MASSINGKB. — FOID. 

After Shakspeare, Beaumont aiid Fletcher, and Jon- 
son, the next great name in our drama is that •!' Philip 
MassiDger, who was bom in 1584, and is supposed to 
have begun to write for the stage soon after 1 606, al- 
though his first published play, his tragedy of The Vir- 
gin Martyr, in which he was assisted by Decker, did not 
appear till 1622. Of thirty -eight dramatic pieces which 
he is said to have written, only eighteen have been pre- 
served ; eight others were in the collection of Mr. War- 
burton, which liis servant destroyed. Massinger, like 
Jonson, had received a learned education, and his classic 
reading has coloured his style and manner ; but he had 
scarcely so much originality of genius as Jonson. He is 
a very eloquent writer, but lias little power of high ima- 
gination or pathos, and still less wit or comic power. He 
could rise, however, to a vivid conception of a character 
moved by some single aim or passion ; and he has drawn 
some of the darker shades of villany with great force. His 
Sir Giles Overreach, in A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
and his Luke iu the City Madam, are perhaps his most 
successful delineations in this style. In the conduct of 
his plots, also, he generally displays much skill. In short, 
all that can lje reached by mere talent and warmth of 
susceptilnlity he has achieved ; but his province was to 
appropriate and decorate rather than to create. 

John Ford, the author of about a dozen plays that have . 
survived, and one of whose pieces is known ft have been 
acted so early as 1613, has one quality, that of a deep 
pi^hoe, perhaps more nearly allied to high genius than 
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aiiy Massuiger has shown ; but the range of the latter in 
the delineation of action and passion is so much more 
extensive, that we can hardly refuse to regard him as the 
greater dramatist. Ford's bl^ik verse is not so imposing 
as Massinger's ; but it has often a delicate beauty, some- 
times a warbling wildness and richness, beyond anything 
in Massinger's fuller swell. 

LATEB ELIZABBTHAN PROSB WBITEBS. « 

Even the prose lit«:ature of the present period is much 
of it of so imaginative a character, that it may be considered 
to be a kind of half poetry. We have already traced the 
change which English prose-writing underwent in the 
course of the second and third quaiters of the sixteenth 

.century, passing from the ^Euniliar but elegimt simplicity 
of the style of Sir Thomas More to the more formal 
and elaborate but still succinct and unincumbered rhe-> 
tone of Ascham, from thence to the affectations of Lyly 
the Euphuist and his imitators, and finally out of what 
we may call that sickly and unnatural state of transition 
to the richly decorated elegance of Sidney. Along with 
Sidney's famous work, though of somewhat later date, 
may be mentioned his friaid Spenser's * View of the 
State of Ireland, writtai dialogue-wise between 'Eudoxus 
and Irenaius,' probably about the year 1690. It is a 
composition worthy of the many-visioned poet— full of 
matter, full of thought, full of life, with passages of de- 

' scription in it that make present the distant and the past, 
like the painter's colours. The style has not so much 
that is outwardly imposing as Sidney's, but more inward 
vigour and earnestness, as well as more compactness and 
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smew ; in short, more of the true glow of eloquence^ 
iiMn« of a heart leaping within it, and sending a pulse 
through every word and cadence. 

On the whole, by the end of the century, our prose, as 
ezhil^ed in its highest examples, if it had lost something 
in ease and clearness, had gained considerably in copious- 
ness, in sonorousness, and in splendour. In its inferior 
specimens, also, a correspondmg change is to be traced, 
but of a^odified character. In these the ancient sim- 
plicity and directness had given place only to a long- 
#inded wordiness, and an awkwardness and intricacy, 
sometimes so excessive as to be nearly unintelligible,, pro- 
duced by piling clause upon clause, and involution upon 
involution, in the endeavour to crowd into every sentence 
as much meaning or as many particulars as possible. 
Here the change was nearly altogether for the worse — 
the loss in one direction was compensated by hardly any- 
thing that could be called a gain in another. One addi- 
tional point of difference, as yet chiefly exemplified in the 
sermons and other writings of divines, was the introduc- 
tion towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth of what 
may be described as at once the most artificial and the 
most puerile mode of composition ever practised, consist- 
ing in an incessant fire of alliteration, punning, and the 
most jejune verbal conceits, often in a Babylonish dialect, 
or party-coloured tissue of words, made up of nearly as 
much Latin, Greek, and Hebrew as native English. 
This was what had been substituted in popular preaching 
for the buffoonery of Latimer ; whether to the gain or 
loss of sound religion and theological literature, it might 
, be hard to determine. 
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TEAKSULTION OF THK BIBUE. 

The authorised translation of the Bible, on the whole 
60 ^mirable both for correctness and beauty of style, is 
apt, on the first thought, to be regarded as exhibiting the 
actual state of the language in the time of James I., when 
it was first published. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the new translation was formed, by the special direc- 
tions of the king, upon the basis of that of ParkdFs, or the 
Bishops' Bible, which had been made nearly forty years 
before, and which had itself been founded upon that of 
Cranmer, made in the reign of Henry VIII. The con- 
sequence is, as Mr. Hallam has remarked, that, whether 
the style of King James's translation be the perfection 
of the English language or no, it is not the language of 
his reign. **It may, in the eyes of many," adds Mr. 
Hallam, '* be a better English, but it b not the English 
of Daniel, or Baleigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily 
perceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in the Old 
Testament, with obsolete phraseology, and with single 
words long since abandoned, or retained only in provin- 
cial use."* This is, perhaps, rather strongly put ; for 
although the preceding version served as a general guide 
to the translators, and was not needlessly deviated from, 
they have evidently modernized its style, not perhaps 
quite up to that of their own day, but so far, we appre- 
hend, as to exclude nearly all words and phrases that 
had then passed out even of common and familiar use. 
In that theological age, indeed, few forms of expression 
found in the Bible could well have fallen altogether into 

♦ Ut ofEur^iii. 134. 
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desuetude, although some may have come to be less apt 
and significant than they once were, or than others that 
might now be substituted for them. But we believe the 
new translators, in any changes they made, were very 
careful to avoid the employment of any mere words of 
yesterday, the glare of whose recent coinage would have 
contrasted oflTensively with the general antique colour of 
diction which they desired to retain. If ever their ver- 
sion were to be revised, whether to improve the rendering 
of some passages by the lights of modem criticism, or to 
mend some hardness and intricacy of construction in 
others, it ought to be retouched in the same spirit of 
affectionate veneration for the genius and essential cha- 
racteristics of its beautiful style ; and a good rule to be 
kid down might be, that no word should be admitted in 
the improved renderings which was not in use in the age 
when the translation was originally made. The language 
was then abundantly rich enough to furnish all the words 
that could be wanted for the purpose. 



THEOLOGTCAL WE1TBB8. — JAMES I. — BISHOP ANDBEWS.-^ 
I>OKNE. — HALL. — HOOKEB. 

Besides the translation of the Bible, the portion of the 
English literature of the present period that is theological 
is very great in point of quantity, and a part of it also 
-possesses distinguished claims to notice in a literary point 
of view. Religion was the great subject of speculation 
and controversy in this country throughout the entire 
space of a century and a half between the Reformation 
and the Revolution; and nothing can more strikingly 

k3 
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illustrate the uniyersality oi' the interest that was now 
taken in theological controversy, than the fact that both 
the kings whose reigns fill the first half of the seventeenth 
century have left us a considerable quantity of liteiaiy 
manufacture of their own, and that it is almost all theOr 
logical. The writings of Charles I. will be notaced in 
the next Book. Kmg James, whose works were col- 
lected and published in a folio volume in 1616, nn<j^ 
the care .of Dr. Mountague, Bishop of Winchester, bad 
published what he called a ' Fruitfiil Meditation' upoi^ 
part of the Apocalypse, *^ in form of ane sermon," ^ 
early as the year 1588, when he was only a youth of tffo 
and twenty. Indeed, according to Bishop Mount^gu^'a 
account, this performance was *^ written by his mi^esty 
before he was twenty years of age." Soon after, on th^ 
destn^ction of the Spanish Armada, he produced another 
^ Meditation' on certain verses of one of the chapters of 
the First Book of Chronicles. Among his subsequjeot 
publications are Meditations on the Lord's Prayer and oil 
some verses of the 27th chapter of St. Matthew. And 
nearly all his other works, his * Daemonolc^e,' first pub- 
lished in 1697 ; his * True Law of JFree Monarchies^' 
1598 ; his ' Basilicon Doron,' or advice to his son 
Prince Henry, 1699 ; his * Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance,' 1605,— are, in the main, theolc^cal trea- 
tises. It is scarcely necessary to add that they are <^ 
little or no value, either theological or literary ; though 
they are curious as illustrating the intellectual and moral 
character of James, who was certainly a person^ of no 
depth either of leammg or of judgment, though of some 
reading in the single province of theology, and also of 
considerable shrewdness and readiness, and an mex* 
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haustible flow of words, which he mistook for eloquence 
and genius. 

The mass of the theological literature of this period 
consists of sermons and controversial tracts, all of which, 
with a few exceptions, have now passed into complete 
oblivion. One of the most eminent preachers, perhaps 
the most eminent, of the age of Elizabeth and James, 
^ms Dr. Lancelot Andrews, who, after having held the 
sees of Chichester and Ely, died Bishop of Winchester 
ha 1626. Bishop Andrews was one of the translators 
of the Bible, and is the aulitor, among other works, of 
a folio volume of sermons published hy direction of 
ChaHes I., soon after his death ; of another folio volume 
of tracts and speeches, which appeared in 1629 ; of a 
third volume of lectures on the Ten Commandments, 
published m 1642 ; and of a fourth, containing lectures 
clelivered at St. Paul's and at St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 
pul^shed in 1657. He was, perhaps, the most learned of 
the English theologians of that learned time, and was 
besides a person of great vigour and acuteness of under- 
standing ; so that his death was regarded by scholars both 
at home and abroad as the extinction of the chief light 
cf the English church. Milton, then a youth of seven- 
tejen, bewailed the event in a Latin elegy, ftill of feeling 
and fancy ; and even in a tract written many years after* 
wards, when his opinions had undergone a comj^te 
change, he admits that " Bishop Andrews of late years, 
and in these times the Primate of Armagh (Usher), for 
their learning are reputed the best able to say what may 
be said " in defence of episcopacy.* Both the learning 

* The Reason of Church Government argued against 
P^lacy (published in 1641), Booki. chap. 3. 
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and ability of Andrews, indeed, are conspicuous in 
every thing he has written ; but his eloquence, never- 
tfaelelBS, is to a modem taste grotesque enough. In 
his more ambitious passages he is the very prince of 
verbal posture-masters, — if not the first in date, the first 
in extravagance, of the artificial, quibbling, syllaUe- 
tormenting school of our English pulpit rhetoricians ; 
and he undoubtedly contributed more to spread the dis- 
ease of that manner of writing than any other individual. 
Not only did his eminence in this line endear him to the 
royal tastes of Elizabeth and James; all men admired 
and strove to copy after him. Fuller declares that he 
was **an inimitable preacher in his way ;" and then he 
tell us that ^' pious and pleasant Bbhop Felton, his con- 
temporary and colleague, endeavoured in vain in his 
sermons to assimilate hb style, and therefore said merrily 
of himself, I bad almost marred my own natural trot by 
endeavouring to imitate his artificial amble.*' Many a 
** natural trot** Andrews no doubt was the cause of spoil- 
ing in his day, and long after it. This bishop is further 
very notable, in the history of the English churdi, as 
the -first great assertor of those semi-popish notions touch- 
ing doctrines, rites, and ecclesiastical government with 
which Laud afterwards blew up the establishment. 
Andrews, however, was a very different sort of person 
from Laud, —as superior to him in sense and policy as 
in learning and general strength and comprehensiveness 
of understanding. A well-known story that b told of 
him proves his moderation as much as his wit and readi- 
ness : when he and Dr. Neal, Bishop of Durham, were 
one day standing behind the king's chair as he sat at 
dinner (it was the day on which James dissolved his last 
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parliament, and the anecdote is related on the authority 
of Waller, the poet, who was present), his miyesty, 
taming round, addressed the two prelates — My lords, 
cannot I take my subjects' money when I want it, witlKut 
all this formality in parliament ? '' The Bishop of Dur- 
ham readily answered, God forbid, Sir, but you should ; 
you are the breath of our nostrils. Whereupon the king 
turned, and said to the Bishop of Winchester, Well, my 
lord, what say you? Sir, replied the Bishop, I have no 
skill to judge of parliamentary cases. * The king an- 
swered. No put-offs, my lord, answer me presently. 
Then, Sir, said he, I think it is lawful for you to take 
aay brother Neal's money, for he offers it."* Clarendon 
has expressed his belief that if Archbishop Bancroft had 
been succeeded in the see of Canterbury by Andrews, 
instead of Abbot, the infection of the Geneva fire would 
have been kept out, which could not afterwards be so 
easily expelled.f 

Donne, the poet, was also a voluminous writer in 
prose ; having left a folio volume of sermons, beades a 
treatise against Popery entitled * The Pseodo-Martyr,' 
another singular performance, entitled * Biathanatos,' in 
confutation of the common notion about the necessary 
sinfiilness of suicide, and some other professional disqui- 
sitions. His biographer, Izaak Walton, says that he 
preached '^ as an angel, from a cloud, but not in a 
clood;" but most modem readers will pro&ably be of 
opinion that he has not quite made hb escape from it. 
His manner is fully as quaint in his prose as in his verse, 
and his way of thinking as subtle and peculiar. His 

* Life of Waller, prefixed to his Poems, 1712. 
t Hist i*. 88 {edit of 1717). 
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sermons are also, as well as those of Andrews, overlaid 
with learning, much of which seems to be only a useless 
and cumbersome show. Doubtless, however, there are 
de^ and beautiful things in Donne, for those that will 
seek for them ; as has, indeed, been testified by those 
who in modem times have made themselves the best ac- 
quainted with these neglected theological works of his.* ' 
Another of the most learned theologians and eloquent 
preachers of those times was also an eminent poet, Joseph 
Hall, bom in 1524, and successively Bishop of Exeter 
and Norwich, from which latter see having been expellc ! 
by the Long Parliament, he died, after protracted suffer- 
ings from imprisonment and poverty, in 1656. Hall 
began his career of authorship by the publication of the 
first three books of his Satires, in 1597, while he was a 
student at Cambridge, and only in his twenty-third year. 
A continuation followed the next year, under the title 
of * Virgidemiarom the Three last Books ;' and the whole 
were afterwards republished together, as * Vu^demi- 
arum Six Books ;' that is, six books of bundles of rods. 
** These satires," says Warton, who has given an ela- 
borate analysis of them, ** are marked with a clasdcal 
precision to which English poetry had yet rarely attained. 
They arc replete with animation of style and sentiment. 

The characters are delineated in strong 

and lively colouring, and their discriminations are touched 
with the masterly traces of genuine humour. The versi- 
fication is equally energetic and elegant, and 'the fabric 



♦ The first edition of the collected Works of Dr. Donne 
has been lately published by the Rev. Henry Alford, M.A., 
in 6 vols. 8vo. Xond. 18.39. 
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of the couplets approaches to the modern standard."* 
Hall's English prose works, which are rery voluminous, 
consist of sermons, polemical tracts, paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture, casuistical divinity, and some pieces on practical 
religion, of which his Contemplations, his Art of Divine 
Meditation, and his Enochbmus, or Treatise on the 
Mode of Walking with God, are the most remarkable. 
The poetic temperament of Hall reveals itself in his 
prose as well as in his verse, by the fervour of his piety, 
and the forcible and often picturesque character of his 
style, in which it has been thought he made Seneca his 
model. " The writer of the Satires," observes Warton, 
'' is perceptible in some of his gravest polemical or 
Scriptural treatises ; which are perpetually interspersed 
with excursive illustrations, familiar allusions, and ob- 
servations on life."t It will be perceived, from all this, 
that both in style and in mind Hall and Donne were 
altogether opposed ; neither in his prose nor in his verse 
has the former the originality of the latter, or the finc- 
u«88 of thought that will often break out in a sudden 
streak of light from the midst of hb dark sayings ; but, 
on the other hand, he is perfectly free from the dominant 
vices of Donne*8 manner, his conceits, his quaintness, 
hifi remote and fantastic analogies, his obscurity, his 
liarsfaness, his parade of a useless and encumbering 
enidition. 

Last of all may be mentioned, among the great theo- 
Ic^lcal writers of this great theological time, one who 
stands alone, Richard Hooker, the illustrious author of 
the * Eight Books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity ;' 
<^ which the first four were publbhed in 1594, the fifth 
♦ Hist Eog. Poet iv. 338. \ Id. p. 336. 
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in 1597, the three last not till 1632, many years after 
the author's death. Hooker's style is almost without a 
rival for its sustained dignity of march ; but that which 
makes it most remarkable is its union of all this learned 
gravity and correctness with a flow of genuine, racy 
English, almost as little tinctured with pedantry as the 
most familiar popular writing. The effect also of its 
evenness of movement is the very reverse of tameness or 
languor ; the full river of the argument dashes over no 
precipices, but yet rolls along without pause, and with 
great force and buoyancy. 



Undoubtedly the principal figure in English prose 
literature, as well as in philosophy, during the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, is Francis Bacon. 
Bacon, bom in 1561, published the first edition of his 

* Essays ' in 1597 ; his Two Books of the * Advancement 
of Learning' in 1605; his * Wisdom of the Ancients' 
(in Latin) in 1610 ; a third edition of his * Essays/ 
greatly extended, in 1612; his Two Books of the 

* Novum Organum,' or Second Part of the Instauratio 
Magpa, designed to consist of Six Parts (also in Latin), 
in 1620 ; his * History of the Reign of Henry VII.,' 
in 1622 ; his Nine Books * De Augmentis Scientiarum,' 
a Latin translation and extension of his Advancement 
of Learning, in 1623. He died in 1626. The origin- 
ality of the Baconian or Inductive method of philosoj^y, 
the actual service it has rendered to science, and even 
the end which it may be most correctly said to have in 
view, have all been subjects of dispute since Bacon^s 
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time, and still are ; but, notwithstaikling all difFerences 
of opinion upon these points, the acknowledgment that 
he was intellectually one of the most colossal of the sons 
of men has been nearly unanimous. They who have not 
seen his greatness under one form have discovered it in 
another; there is a discordance among men's ways of 
looking at him, or their theories respecting him ; but the 
mighty shadow which he projects athwart the two by- 
gone centuries lies there immoveable, and still extending 
as time extends. The very deductions which are made 
from his merits in regard to particular points thus only 
heighten the impression of his general eminence, — of 
that something about him not fully understood or dis- 
cerned, which, spite of all curtailment of his claims in 
regard to one special kind of eminence or another, still 
leaves the sense of his eminence as strong as ever. As 
for his NoMmi Organum, or so-called new instrument of 
philosophy, it must be conceded that it was not really 
new when he announce it as such, either as a process 
followed in Ae practice of scientific discovery or as a 
theory of the right method of discovery. In the latter 
sense it was at least as old as Aristotle : in the former it 
was as old as science itself. Neither was Bacon the first 
writer, in his own or the immediately preceding age, 
who recalled attention to the inductive method, or who 
pointed out the barrenness of what was then called phi- 
losophy in the schools. Nor was it he that brought the 
reign of that philosophy to a close : it was falling fast 
into disrepute before he assailed it, and would probably 
have passed away quite as soon as it did although his 
writings had never appeared. Nor has he either looked 
at that old philosophy with a very penetrating or com- 
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prehensive eye, or even shown a perfect understanding 
of the inductire method in all its applications and prin- 
ciples. As for hb attempts in the actual practice of the 
inducttre method, they were either insignificant or utter 
flulares ; and that, too, while some of his contemporaries, 
who in no respect acknowledged him as their teacher, 
were turning it to account in extorUng from nature th^. 
most brilliant revelations. Nay, can it be doubted that^^ 
if Bacon had nerer lived, or never written, the dis- , 
coveries and the writings of Gralileo, and Kepler, and 
Pascal, and others who were now extending the empire 
of science by the very method which he has explained 
and recommended, but most assuredly without having 
been instructed in that method by him, would have es- 
tablished the universal recogilition of it as the right 
method of philosophy just as early as such recognition 
actually took place? That Bacon's Novum Organum 
has, even down to the present day, afiected in any 
material degree the actual progress of science, may be 
very reasonably doubted. What great discovery or im- 
provement can be named among all those that have been 
made since his time, which, from the known iacts of its 
history, we may not fairly presume would have been 
made at any rate, though the Novum Organum had 
never been written ? What instance can be quoted of 
the study of that work having made, or even greatly 
contributed to make, any individual a discoverer in 
science who would not hi all probability have been 
equally such if he had never seen or heard of it ? In 
point of fact, there is no reason to suppose that very 
many of those by whom science has been most carried 
fiorward since it appeared had either deeply studied 
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BMxm's Novum Organum, or had even acquired any 
inflmate or comprehensive acquaintance wi#i the rules 
and directions therein laid down from other sources^ 
Nor is it likely that they would have been o&ore sne- 
eesBful experimenters or greater discoverers if they had. 
For there is surely nothing in any part of the method 
of procedure prescribed by Bacon for (Jie investigation 
of truth, that would not occur of itself to the sagacity 
iemd common sense of any person of an inventive genius 
pttt^Suing such investigation ; indeed, every discovery that 
has been made, except by accident, since science had 
any being, must have been arrived at by the very fnro- 
cesses which he has explained. There can be little 
doubt that it would be found, on a survey of the whole 
histmy of scientific discovery, that its progress has 
alwir|rs depended partly upon the remarkable genius of 
i»Kvichials, partly upon the general state of the world 
and the condition of civilization at different times, and 
. not in any sensible degree upon the mere speculative 
rttWB as to the right method of philosophy that have at 
particidar eras been taught in schools or boc^, or other- 
wise generally difi'used. In fact it is much more reason- 
able to suppose that such speculative views should have 
been usually influenced by the actual progress of dis- 
covery than it by them ; for the recognition of sound 
principles of procedure, in as far as that is implied in 
tbek* practical application, though not perhaps the con- 
templation and exposition of them in a systematic form,' 
is necessarily involved, as has been just observed, in the 
very act of scientific discovery. All this being con- 
sWered, we cannot attribute to Bacon's Novum Organum 
any considerable direct share, nor even much indirect 
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mfluenoe, m promoting the progress whidi sdence iios 
made in ceitiun departments since his time ; we tlaiik 
that progress is to be traced to other causes ahogetiier, 
and that it would have been pretty nearly what it is 
though the Novum Organum never had been written. 
Galileo, and not Bacon, is the true father of modem 
natural philosophy. That, in truth, was not Bacon^s 
province at all ; neither his acquirements nor the pe<»ili«* 
diaracter tmd constitution of his mind fitted him for 
achieving anything on that ground. The common mis- 
take regarding him is tlie same as if it were to be said 
that not Homer, but Aristotle, was the father of poetry, 
because he first investigated and explained die pinciples 
or philosophy of a part of the art of poetry, although his 
own mind was one of the most unpoetical that ever 
existed. Bacon belongs not to mathematical or natural 
science, but to literature and (o moral science in its most 
extensive acceptation, — to the realm of im^nation, of 
wit, of eloquence, of aesthetics, of history, of jurispru- 
dence, of political philosophy, of lo^c, of metaphyocs 
and the investigation of the powers and operations ^f 
the human mind. For this last, in reality, and not the 
investigation of nature, is the subject of his Novum 
Organum and his other writings on the advancement of 
human knowledge. He is in no respect an investigator 
or expounder of mathematics, or of mechanics, or of astro- 
nomy, or of chemistry, or of any other branch of geo- 
metrical or physical science (his contributions to natural 
history are not worth regarding) ; but he is a most pene- 
trating and comprehensive investigator, and a most mag- 
nificent expounder, of that higher philosophy, in com- 
parison with which all these things are but a more 
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intellect ual sort of legerdemain. Let the mathematiciaiis, 
therefore, t nd the mechanicians, and the naturalists find 
ottt for themselves some other head : they have no claim 
to Bacon. All his works, his essays, his philosophical 
writings, commonly so called, and what he has done in 
liistory, are of one and the same character; reflective 
And, so to speak, poetical, not simply demonstrative, or 
elucidatory of mere matters of fact. What, then, is his 
glory ? — in what did his greatness consist ? In this, we 
should say ; — that an intellect at once one of the most 
capaeious and one of the most profound ever granted to a 
mortal — in its powers of vision at the same time one of 
the most penetrating and one of the most far-reaching — 
was in him united and reconciled with an almost equal 
endowment of the imaginative faculty ; and that he is, 
therefore, of all philosophical writers, the one in whom 
are found together, in the largest proportions, depth of 
thought and splendour of eloquence. His intellectual 
ambition, also, — a quality of the imagination, — was of 
the most towering character ; and no other philosophic 
writer has taken up so grand a theme as that on which 
he has laid out his strength in his greatest works. But 
with the progress of scientific discovery that has taken 
place during the last two hundred years, we conceive 
these works to have had hardly anything to do. His 
Advancement of Learning and his Novum Organum 
appear to us to be poems rather than scientific treatises ; 
and we should almost as soon think of fathering modem 
physical science upon Paradise Lost as upon them. 
Perhaps the calmest and clearest examination of Bacon's 
philosophy that has yet appeared is that given by 
Mri Hallam in his History of European Literature. 
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Mr. Hallam's estimate of wlutt Bacon has done for sdenee 
. is much hig^r than ours ; but yet the following passage 
seems to come very near to the admission of, or at leas^ 
very strongly to corroborate, all that we have just beeq 
stating : — ** It is evident that he had turned his thoughts 
to physical philosophy rather for an exercise of his rea- 
soning &culties, and out of his insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge, than from any peculiar aptitude for their subjects, 
much less any advantage of opportunity for their cultiva- 
tion. He was more eminently the philosopher of human 
than of general nature. Hence ho is exact as well as 
profound in all his reflections on civil life and mankind ; 
while his conjectures in natural {^osoj^y, though often 
very acute, are apt to wander far from the truth in con- 
sequence of his defective acquaintance wijLh the pheno- 
mena bf nature. His Centuries of Natural History give 
abundant proof of this. He is, in all these inquiries, like 
one doubtfully, and by degrees, making out a dist^t 
prospect, but often deceived by the haze. But if w« 
compare what may be found in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth Books De Augmentis, in the Essays, the Histor^r 
of Henry VII., and the various short treatises contained 
in his works, on moral and political wisdom, and on 
human nature, from experience of which all such wisdom 
is drawn, with the Rhetoric, Ethics, and Politics of 
Aristotle, or with the historians most celebrated for their 
deep insight into civil society and human character, — 
with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de Comines, Machiavel, 
Davila, Hume, — we shall, I think, iind that one man 
may almost be compared with all of these tog^her. 
When Galileo is named as equal to Bacon, it is to be re- 
membered that Galileo was no moral or political philo- 
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aojikerj and in this department Leibnitz certainly falls 
very short of Bacon. Burke, perhaps, ccmies, of all 
modem writers, the nearest to him ; but, though Bacon 
may not be more profound than Burke, he is still more 
odpious and comjurehensive.*'* 

mJSTOK. 

A remarkable prose work of this age, which ought 
not to be passed over without notice, is Burton's * Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy.* Robert Burton, who, on his title- 
page, takes the name of Democritus Junior, died in 

* Lit. of Eur. iii. 3t8. Among many other admirable 
things thickly scattered over the whole of this section on 
Bacon (pp. 1 60— 228), Mr. Hallam has taken an opportunity 
of pointiug out an almost universal misapprehension into 
whi^ the modem expositors of Bacon's Novum Or^um 
have &llen on the subject of his celebrated Idola, which, as 
is here shown, are not at all what we now call idols, that 
is, false divinities, but merely, in the Greek sense of the word, 
images or fiillacious appearances of things as opposed to reali- 
ties (pp. 194 — 197). The reader may also be referred to 
another disquisition on Bacon, of great brilliancy, by Mr. 
Macaulay, which originally appeared in the Edinourgb Re- 
view (No. 132, for July 1837, pp. 1—104). And iu addition 
to the illustrative expositions of the Novum Organum, of a 
more scientific character, by the late Professor Playfair, in 
his Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical and Phy- 
acal Science prefixed to the Encyclopeedia Biitannica (pp. 
453 — 474) ; and by Sir John Herschell, in his Preliminary 
Discourse on the 01)jects, Advantages, and Pleasures of the 
Study of Natural Philosophy, in Dr. Lardner's Cabinet 
C^diopeedia, we would mention, as containing some views 
of the greatest importance, the Second Section of the Intro- 
ducdon to the Encyclopeedia Metropolitana (pp. 24 — 82 J, 
which was written by Coleridge. Coleridge, by-the-bj^> is 
one of the very few modem writers who have not fallen into 
the misconception noticed above about Bacon's Idola. See 
his treatise, p. 28. 
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1640) and his book was first published in 1621. It is 
an extraordinary accumulation of out-of-the-way leamTng*, 
interspersed, somewhat in the manner of Montaigne's 
Essays, with original matter, but with this, among odier 
differences, — that in Montaigne the quotations hare the 
air of being introduced, as we know that in fact they 
were, to illustrate the original matter, which is the web 
of the discourse, they but the embroidery ; whereas in 
Burton the learning is rather the web, upon which what 
he has got to say of his own is worked in by way of 
forming a sort of decorative figure. Burton is far from 
having the variety or abundance of Montiugne; but 
there is considerable point and penetration in his style, 
and he says many striking things in a sort of half- 
splenetic, balf-jocular humour, which many readers have 
found wonderfully stimulating. Dr. Johnson is said to 
have declared that Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 
was the only book that ever drew him out of bed an 
hour sooner than he would otherwise have got up. 

HISTORICAL WRITERS. 

Among the historical writers of the reign of James 
may be first mentioned the all-accomplished Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Raleigh is the author of a few short poems, 
and of some miscellaneous pieces in prose ; but his great 
work is his * History of the World,' composed during 
his imprisonment in the Tower, and first published in a 
folio volume in 1614. It is an unfinished work, coming 
down only to the first Macedonian war ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that any more of it was ever written, 
although it has been asserted that a second volume was 
burnt by the author. Raleigh's History, as a record of 
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ftiets, has long been superseded ; the interest it possesses 
at the present day is derived almost entirely from its 
literary merits, and from a few passages in which the 
autiior takes occasion to allude to circumstances that 
hare fallen within his own experience. Much of it is 
written without any ambition of eloquence; but the 
style f even where it is most careless, is still lively and 
exciting, from a tone of the actual world which it pre- 
serves, and a certdn frankness and heartiness coming 
from Raleigh's profession and his warm impetuous cha- 
mcter. It is not disfigured by any of the petty pe- 
dantries to some one or other of which most of the 
writers of books in that day gave way more or less, and 
it has altogether comparatively little of the taint of age 
upon it ;^while in some passages the composition, without 
losing anythhig of its natural grace and heartiness, is 
wrought up to great rhetorical polish and elevation. 

Another celebrated historical work of this time is 
Bichard KnoUes's History of the Turks, published in 
1610. Johnson, in one of his Ramblers, has awarded to 
Knolles the first place among English historians; and 
Mr. Hallam concurs in thinking that his style and power 
of narration have not been too highly extolled by that 
critic. ** His descriptions," continues Mr. Hallam, 
'' are vivid and animated; circumstantial, but not to 
feebleness ; his characters are drawn with a strong pen- 
cil In the style of Knolles there is sometimes, as 

Johnson has hinted, a slight excess of desire to make 
every phrase effective ; but he is exempt from the usual 
blemishes of his age ; and his command of the language 
is so extensive, that we should not err in placing him 

VOL. m. Ia 
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. among the first of ow elder writen."* Mufeh of tibi* 
pnuse, however, it to be considered as given to ih» 
nnifomdly or regidartty of KnoQes's style; the d^ef 
fkult of whidi periiaps is, that it i« too •on^nona^ 
^borated and sustained for a long woric. We have 
ahvady mentioned Samu^ Daniel's History oi England 
from the Conquest to the re%n oi Edward III., which 
was published in 1618. It is of little historical valuey 
but is remarkaUe for the same simple ease and purity 
of limguage which distingui^ Darnel's yahie. Tb0 
contnbntion to tibis department of Uteraliire of aU those 
that the early part of the seventeenth century prodaeed|> 
which is at the same time the most valuahle as an oki- . 
ginal aath(»ity and the most masterly in its execution, is 
undoi^btedly Bacon's History of the reign of Henry VII. 
The series of popular national chronldes was continued 
in this period, from the publication of Edward Hall'ft 
< Umon of the Two Noble and lUustrious Families of 
York and Lancaster,' in 1548, by that of B4efaard €k«f«- 
ton's *Chr6nicle at Lai^ge, down to the First Year of 
Queen £3izabeth,' in 1569; of Raphael Holindied^ 
^ Chronides of England, Seodand, and Ireland,' n 
1577; and by the various publications of the laborioos 
antiquaries John Stow and John Speed ; namely, Stow's 
' Summary of the Ei^lkh Chronides/ of which he 
published many editions between 1565 and 1598; his 
* Annals,' also fr^uently reprinted with cwreetions and 
enlargements between 1573 and 1600 ; his ' Survey of, 
London,' first published in 1598, and again with ad- 
ditions in 1603 ; and Speed's < TheiUze of the Empire 
of Great ftritiun,' 1606; and his ' History of Great 
* lat. of Eur. iiL 666. 
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l^tain,' coming down to the accession of James I., 
1614. These yarioos works of Stow and Speed rank 
among the head sources or fountains of our knowledge in 
the department of national antiquities. 

djASStCAIj £BABNINCh. 

, Wkh the exception of a magnificent edition of Chry- 
actftom, in eight yoliimes folio, by Sir Henry Savile, 
irmted at £ton, where Savile was provost of the College, 
ia 1^12, aeareely any great work in the department of 
aadent ichokuiship appeared in England during this 
period. It, howerer, produced a number of works writ- 
ten in Latin by Englishmen, which still retain more or 
less celebrity; among others, the illustrious Camden's 
Britannia, first published in 1586, but not enlarged to 
the form in which its author ultimately left it till the 
appearance of the sixth edition, in 1607; the same 
writer's ^ Annales Rerum Anglicarum regnante Eliza- 
betba,' the first part of which was printed in 1615, tiie 
sequel not till-^^r Camden's dea^; John Barclay's 
two political romances of the ' Euf^ormio,' the first part 
of which was published in 1603, and the more famous 
* Argenis,' 1621 ; and Lord Herbert's treatise * De 
Veritete,' 1624. 
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CORRIGENDA IN VOL. I. 



Page 17, last line, /or he tells us, read Leland tells us. 

„ 21, line 7 from bottom, read of Charlemagne, some 
of the most eminent were Irish. Alcuin, the 
chief ornament of the imperial coart, and who 
presided over the Palatine School, out of which 
arose the uniyersity of Paris, was no doubt 
an Englishman, having probably been bcmi, 
where he tells us he reoeiyed his education, at 
York. But it is related that, two learned Scots 
fh>m Ireland having also arrived in his do- 
minions, the emperor detained one of them, 
named Clement, to serve as a director of educa- 
tion in France, and sent the other with a similar 
appointment to Italy. Somewhat later we find 

„ 55, line 7, for Negel Wircker, read Nigel Wireker; 
and dde foot note. 

„ 60, line S from bottom, /or Couches, read Conches. 

„ 73, line d,/>r Hanvil, read Hauvil. 

^ 115, line 9 fix)m bottom, for north-west, read north- 
east 

„ 156, line 3 from bottom, dele supposed. 

„ 211, line 21,/or very corrupt, read somewhat 

„ 212, line 4, deU It is very possibly not so ancient by a 
hundred years. 
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BOOK VI. 



LITEBATORE OF THE SEVENTEBNTH CENTUBT. 

Excluding from our view the productions of the last 
fifty or sixty years, as not yet ripe for the verdict of his- 
tory, we may affirm that our National Literature, properly 
so called, that is, whatever of our literature by right of 
its poetic shape or spirit is to be held as peculiarly be- 
longing to the language and the country, had its noon- 
day in the space of time to which our last Book was 
chiefly jdedicated, or that comprehended within the last 
quarter of the sixteenth and the first of the seventeenth 
century. But a splendid afternoon flush succeeded this 
meridian blaze, which may be said to have lasted for an- 
odier half century, or longer. Down almost to the Revo- 
lution , or at least to the middle of the reign of Charles 
II., our higher literature continued to glow with more or 
less of the coloured light and the heart of fire which it 
had acquired in the age of Elizabeth and James. Some 
of the greatest of it indeed--as the verse of Milton and 
the prose poetry of Jeremy Taylor — was not given to 
the worid till towards the close of the space we have 
just indicated. But Milton, and Taylor, and Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Cudworthj and Henry More, and Cowley, 
the mo6t eminent of our English writers in the interval 
from the Restoration to the Revolution (if we except 
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Dryden, the founder of a new school, and Barrow, whose, 
writings, full as they are of thought, have not much, of 
the poetical or untranslatable) were all of them, it is 
worthy of observation, bom before tlie close of the reign 
of James I. Nor would the stormy time that followed 
be without its nurture for such minds. A boyhood or 
youth passed in the days of Shakspeare and Bacon, and 
a manhood in those of the Great Rebellion, was a training 
which could not fail to rear high powers to their highest 
capabilities. 

SHIRLEY, AND THE END OF THE OLD DRAMA. 

The chief glory of our Elizabethan literature, how- 
ever, belongs almost exclusively to the time we have 
already gone over. The only other name that remains 
to be mentioned to complete pur sketch of the great age 
of the Drama, is that of James Shirley, who was bom 
about the year 1594, and whose first play, the comedy 
of The Wedding, was published in 1629. He is the 
author of about forty dramatic pieces which have come 
down to us. ** Shirley," observes Lamb, " claims a place 
among the worthies of this period, not so much for any 
transcendent genius in himself, as that he was the last 
of a great race, all of whom spoke neariy the same Ian* 
guage, and had a set of moral feelings and notions in 
common. A new language and quite a new turn of 
tragic and comic interest came in with the Restoration."* 
Of this writer, who survived till 1666, we shall avail 
ourselves of the account that has been given, in a few 
comprehensive words, by Mr. Hallam: — "Shiriej ht» 
* I^>ecimen8^ ii. 119. 



ito originftlHf, no force in ooncetring or delineating cha- 
ittcter, IHtie of patboB, and less, perhaps, of wit ; bis 
dramaa prockiee no deep impressioQ in rea(&ig, and of 
coOTse can leare none in die memoiy. Bat his mind 
was poetical : his better cbtfaeters, eqieeially females, 
expres s pore tboo^ts in pore ba^uage; he is never 
tmnid or affected, and seldom obscure; the incidents 
sitfeceed rapdly ; the personages are nonieroiis, and there 
is a general animation in Ihe scenes, whidi causes us to 
read him with some ^easare.**^ 

A {Nre&ce by Shirley is prefixed to the first ccdlection 
of port of tiie plays of Beamnont md Fletcher, whk4i, 
as already mentioned, appeared in 1647. ^* Now, 
reader," be says, " in this tragical age, where the theatre 
hath been so much ootacted, congratolate tl^own hap|»- 
ness that, in this silence of the stage, thou hast a liberty 
to read these inimitaUe plays, — to dwell and converse 
in these immortal groves, — ^which were only showed our 
fathers in a c(mjuring-glass, as suddenly removed as 
represented.'* At this time all theatrical amusements 
were pn^ibited ; and the publication of these and of 
o&er dramatic productions which were their property, 
or rather the sale of them to the booksellers, was resorted 
to by the pilfers as away of making a little money when 
thus cut olF from the regular gains of their profession ; 
the eagerness of ihe pnbKc to possess the said works 
in print being of course also i^rpened by the same 
caose. Before ^ eommeneeraent of the civil war there 
appear to have been no fewer than five different com* 
panics of pubFic flayers in London : — 1» That called the 
Kmg's Con^pai^ (the SMM diat Sbakqpeare had betonged 

♦ LitofEto.,Hi. 617. 

b2 
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to), which acted at the Grlobe, on the Bankside in Soatk- 
wark, in the summer, and at the Blackfriars Theatre> in 
winter. 2. The Queen's Players, who occupied the 
Cockpit (or the Phoenix, as it was also called), in Dmry 
Lane, the origin of the present Theatre Royal there. 
3. The Prince's Players, who played at the Fortsti^ 
Theatre, in Golden or Golding Luie, in thci parish of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate. 4. The Salisbury Court Com- 
pany. 6. The Children of the Revels, who are supposed 
to have performed at the theatre called the Red Bull, 
at the upper end of St. John's Street. It had beeii 
usual to shut up the theatres when the plague was ^ 
London, with the view of preventing such concourses «f 
the people as it was thought might help to spread the 
disease, and on such occasions the players were wont to 
go down and act in the provinces ; but their absence 
from town when protracted beyond a few weeks was 
very impatiently borne. In May, 1636, when the plague 
was raging with great violence, an order was issued by 
the privy council, forbidding the representation oitHl 
** stage-plays, interludes, shows, and spectacles;" and 
the prohibition was not removed till the end of February 
in the following year. In the mean time, it app^u^s, 
the craving of the public for their customary enjoynent, 
in one shape if not in another, had tempted eertlun 
boioksellers to print a number of plays, surreptitimitly 
procured, as we learn from an edict of the lord chamber- 
lain, addressed to the Stationers' Company, in June, 
1637, in which lie states that complaints to that effeet 
had been made to him by the players, the legal proprie- 
tors of those '^ books of comedies, tragedies, interludes, 
histories, and the like, which they had (for the special 
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Mrrke of his migcsty and for their own use) bought and 
^provided at very dear and high rates/' The players 
«4ded, that, by these unfair publications, ^' not only 
they themselves had much prejudice, but the books 
much corruption, to the injury and disgrace of the au- 
ihe^,*** At this time the most favourite acting plays 
were in general carefully withheld from the press by the 
Cicatrical companies whose property they were; and 
the only way in which a perusal of them could be ob- 
tained was by paying a considerable sum for a loan of 
the manuscript or a transcript of it. Humphrey Moseley, 
die publisher of the collection of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
splays in 1647, after observing, in his prefatory address, 
that his charges in bringing out the volume had been 
very great, seeing that the owners of the manuscripts 
toe well knew their value to make a cheap estimate of 
any of them, adds, ^^ Heretofore, when gentlemen de- 
sired but a copy of any of these )^ys, the meanest piece 
here (if any may be odled mean where every one is best) 
cost them more than four times the price you pay for 
the whole volume." The missing comedy of The Wild 
Goose Chase had been lost, he tells us in another pas- 
sage, by being borrowed from the actors many years 
b^9re by a person of quality, and, owing to the neglect 
of a servant, never returned. Sometimes, too, it appears 
froBt another of his remkrks, an individual actor would 
write out his part for a private friend, or probably for 
any one who would pay him for it. 

The permanent sup^n^ssion jof theatrical entertain- 
ments was the act of the Long Parliament. An ordinance 

• See the edict in Cbalmers's Apology for A^ Believers 
Jn the Shakspeare Papers, p. 513. 
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of the Lords and Comnums passed on the 2nd of Sepr 
tember, 1642,-— after setting forth that ^^ public sports 
do not well agree with pubUe calamities, nor public stage-t 
{^ays with the seasons of huiiiiliati(ui, this being an exer- 
dse of sad and pious solemnity, and the other being spec<- 
tacles of i^easnre, too commonly ex{»:essing lascivious 
mirth and levity," — ordained, '' that, while these sad 
causes and set times of hunuiiation do <Kmtinue, public 
stage>plays shsJil cease a^ be forborne." It has been 
plausibly conjectured that this measure origini^ed, ^^ not 
merely in a sjnrit of religious dislike to dramatic perform- 
ances, but in a p<^tic caution, lest |day-wiiters and jdayers 
should avail themselves of their power over the minck of 
the people to instil notions and opinions hostile to the 
authority of a puritanical parliament.""" This ordinance 
certainly put an end at once to the r^ular perfonnanoe 
of plays ; but it is known to have been occasionally in- 
fiii^ed ; and there is reason to believe that aft^ a few 
years it began to be pretty frequently and openly dis* 
reguxled. This would appear to have been ihs case 
£n>m a new ordinance of the Lords and Commons pub- 
lished in Octdber, 1647, ^idtled, 'Tor the better 
suppresfflon of stage-;^ys, interludes, and common 
players," by whidi the lord mayor, justices of the peacet 
and sheriffs of the dty of London and Westminster, and 
of the counties of Middlesex aii^ Surrey, were authorised 
and required to enter into all houses and other places 
within their jurisdiction where stage-plays were acted, 
and to seize the players^ind commit them for trial at the 
next sessions, '^ there to be punished as rogues, according 
to law." On the 22nd of January following, however, 
* Collier, Hist» Dram. Poet, iL 106. 
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the House of Commons was informed that many stage- 
l^ys were still acted in various placed in the city of 
Locidcm and in the county of Middlesex, notwithstanding^ 
^i^ ordinance. The subject was then taken op with 
Auious zeal both by Commons and l4>rds ; and, after a 
great bustle of message-sending, debating, and consulting 
in committees, an act was agreed upon and published 
on the llUi^ of Februaiy, 1648, which, after declaring 
stage-plays, interindes, and common plays to be '^ con- 
demned by ancient heathens, and much less to be tole- 
rated amongst professors of the Christian religion," and 
denouncing them as being ^* the occasion of many and 
sundry great vices and disorders, tending to the hi^ 
provocation of €rod's wrath and displeasure, which lies 
heavy upon this kingdom, and to the disturbance of 
the peace thereof,** proceeded to ordain— first, that all 
players should be taken to be rc^es within the meaning 
of the statutes of the 39th of Elizabeth and 7th of 
James; secondly, that the authorities of the city of 
London and counties of Middlesex and Surrey should 
'^pidl down and demolish, or cause and procure to be 
pulled down and demolished, all stage galleries, seats, 
and boxes, erected or used, or which shall be erected or 
used, for the acting or playing, or seeing acted or played," 
any species of theatrical performance within their juris- 
dictions; thirdly, that convicted players should be 
punished for the first offence with open and public 
whipi»ng, and, for the second, should be dealt with ac- 
oonUng to law as incorrigible rogues ; fourthly, that all 
the money collected from the spectators of any stage- 
j^ays should be seized for the use of the poor of the 
parish ; and, lastly, that every person present at a — 
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such performance should forfeit the sum of five shillings 
to the use of the poor. Even this severe measure wiis 
not perfectly effectual ; for, in the following September^ 
we find the House of Commons appointing a pfovost- 
marshal, with authority, among other things, '^ to seizes 
upon all ballad-singers, sellers of malignant pamphlets^ 
and to send them to the several militias, and to suppreii^ 
stage-plays/' And, more than a year after this, namely^ 
in December, 1649, it is noted by Whitelock that " some 
stage-players in St. John's Street were apprehended by 
troopers, their clothes taken away, and themselves earned 
to prison." It appears, also, that in some of the country 
parts of the kingdom strolling players continued for some 
years to set the law at defiance, and to be connived at 
in their disregard of it. At so late a date as February^ 
1654, it is recorded that plays were performed by a 
company of strollers at Witney and other places in 
Oxfordshire.* It is, perhaps, more ju'obable, however, 
that the statute had only in course of time come to be 
less rigidly enforced, than that it had been thus violated 
from the first. We are informed by the historians of the 
stage, that, though the public exhibition of stage-playa 
in London was effectually put down by the act of 1646^ 
yet the players *^ still kept together, and, by connivance 
of the commanding officer at Whitehall, sometimes reprer 
sented privately a few plays at a short distance from 
town." . They also, it is added, were permitted to act 
at the country-houses of some of the nobility ; and ev&ik 
obtained leave at particular festivals to resume their 

* See the facts connected with the shutting of the theatres 
for the first time accurately stated in Mr. (S)llier*6 Histoiy, 
ii. 104—119. 
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pttblio performances at the Red Bull. Finally, we are 
XMy *^ amidst the gloom of fanaticism, and whilst the 
Beyal cause was considered as desperate. Sir William 
Davenant, without molestation, exhibited entertainments 
ef declamation and music, after the manner of the an- 
cients, at Rutland House. He began in the year 1656, 
tmd two years afterwards removed to the Cockpit, Drury 
Jjfme, where he performed until the eve of the Restora- 
ttoB."* Rutland House was in Charter House Square ; 
and it is said that Davenant's performances there were 
eoimtenanced by Whitelock, Sir John Maynard, and 
other persons of influence. At first he called his repre- 
asntations operas ; but, at length growing bolder, it b 
aiBbrmed he wrote and caused to be acted several regular 
plays.f 

GILES FLETCHER. — FHINEAS FLETCHER. 

Nor is the poetical produce other than dramatic of the 
quarter of a century that elapsed from the death of James 
to the establishment of the Commonwealth, of very con- 
siderable amount. Giles and Phineas Fletcher were 
bt^thers, cousins of the dramatist, and both clergymen. 
Giles, who died in 1623, is the author of a poem entitled , 
* Christ's Victory and Triumph in Heaven and Earth over 
a«d after Death,' which was published in a quarto volume 
in 1610. It is divided into four parts, and is written in 

■ * View of the Rise and Progress of the English Stage, 
prefixed to Reed's edition of Baker's Biographia Dramatica, 
p. xxii. Mr. Collier (ii. 119) says ** The performance of Da- 
venanf s * opera,' as he himself calls it, of The iSiege of Rhodes, 
in 1656, is to be looked upon as the first step towards the re- 
▼ival of dramatic performances." 
t Biog. Dram., ii. 15. 

b3 
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stanzas somewhat like those of Spenser^ only contaiiHi^ 
eight Ymes each instead of nine ; bo& the Fletch^fs, 
indeed, were professed diseiples and iraiti^ofs of the greset 
author of tlie Faiiy Queen. Phmeas, who surYired till 
1650, published in 1633, along wi^ a small coQectaon of 
Piscatory Eclogues and otiier Poetical Mtscelknies, a 
long allegorical poem, entided The Pur;^ Island, m 
twehre books or cantos, wntten in a stanza of seven lines. 
The idea upon which this performaoce is fomided is one 
of the most singular that ever tock possesnon <^the brain 
even of an allegorist : tile pwple iskmd is notfaang dse 
than tiie human body, and the poem u, in fiiet, for the 
greater pert, a system of anatomy, neaify as mimite m 
its details as if it were a sdentific treatise, but wra^i^ 
up everything in a fantastic guise of double meaning, so 
as to produce a languid sing-song of laborious riddles, 
which are raostiy unintelligiUe without the very know- 
ledge they make a i»'etence of conv^dng. After he has 
finished his anatomical course, the author takes up the 
sul>ject of peychc4ogy, which he treats in the same Inmi-- 
nous and interesting* manner. Such a work as this has 
no ckum to be considered a poem even of the same sort 
with the Fairy Queen. In Spenser, the {dl^^ory, whether 
historical or noral^ is Httie more thaa formal : the poem,, 
taken in its natural and obvious import, as a tale of 
<< knights' and ladies' gentle deeds" — a acog of their 
" fierce wars and fiuthful loves" — has meaning and in- 
terert. enough^ without the idlegory at all^ which, indeed, 
except in a very few passages, is so eompl^eiy coneealed 
behind the direct narrative, that we may well suppose it 
to have been nearly as much lost ug}kt of and forgotten 
by the poet himself as it is by his readers : here, the aHe- 
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g&ry is the soal of every stanza and of every line — ^that 
which gives to the whole work whatever meuiing, and 
^eoDsequently whatever poetry, it possesses — ^with whidi, 
indeed, it is sometimes hard enough to be understood, 
but without which it would be absolute inanity and non- 
sense. The Purple Island is rather a production of the 
same species with Dr. Darwin's Botanic Garden ; but, 
forced and &lse enough as Darwin's style is in many 
respects, it would be domg an injusdce to his poem to 
eompttre it with Phinefts Fletcher's, either in regard to 
the dc^gree ia which nature and propriety are violated in 
the principle and manner of the composition, or in regard 
-to the spirit and general success of the execution. Of 
course, ihe^re is a good deal ol' ingenuity shown in 
Flefteher's poem ; and it is not unim{»'egnated by poetic 
feelkig, nor without some passages of considerable merit. 
But in many other parts it is quite grotesque ; and, on 
the whde, it is fantastic, puerile, and wearisome. Mr. 
JBallam thinks that Giles Fletcher, in his poem of 
Christ's Yictary and Triumph, has shown more vigour 
than Phineas,* *^ but less swe^ness, less smoothness, and 
more afi^tation in his style. "f It ought to be men- 
tioned, however, to the honour of these two writers, that 
> ^ woiks of both of themttppear to hiure been studied by 
Milton, aiMi that imitations of some passages in each are 
to be traced in his poetry. Milton was undoubtedly a 
' diHgent reader of the English poetry of the age preceding 
hit own ; and ^ predecessors of all d^^rees, Ben Jonson 
and Fletcher the dramatists, as well as the two cousins 
of the latter, and, as we have seen, Joshua Sylvester and 

* Called, by mistake, his elder brother, 
t I^afEar^iiL487. 
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the earlier dramatic writer, George Feele, had cdtt^ 
tributed something to the awakening or directing of lii^ 
feeling for the grand and beautiful, and to the forming 
of his melodious and lofty note. 

OTHER RELIGIOUS POETS. QUARLES. — HERBERT. — 

HERRICK. — CRASHAW. 

The growth of the religious spirit in the early part of 
the seventeenth century is shown in much more of the 
poetry of the time as well as in that <^ the two Fletchers* 
Others of the most notable names of this age are Quaries, 
Herrick, Herbert, and Crashaw. Francis Quarles, who 
died in 1644, was one of the most ' popular as wdl as 
voluminous writers of the day, and is still genaratly . 
known by his volume of * Emblems.' His verses are 
characterised by ingenuity rather than fancy, but, al* 
though often absurd, he is seldom dull or languid. There 
is a good deal of spirit and coarse vigour in some of his 
pieces, as for instance in his well-k^iown Song of Anar^ 
chus, portions of which have been printed both by Ellis 
and Campbell, and which may perhaps have suggested 
to Cowper, the great religious poet of a later day, hi* 
lines c^led The Modem Patriot. Quaries, however, 
though he appears to have bedh a person of considerable 
literary acquirement, must in his poetical capacity be^ 
regarded as munly a writer for the populace. George 
Herbert, a younger brother of the Celebrated Edwtutl* 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was a clergyman. His 
volume, entitled * The Temple,* was first published soon 
after his death in 1633, and was at least six or seven, 
times reprinted in the course of the next quarter of a 
century. His biographer, Izaak Walton, tells us that 
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whesn he wrote, la the reign of Charies II., twenty 
Ihonsand copies of it had been sold. Herbert was an 
intimate iiiend of Donne, and no doubt a great admirer 
of his poetry ; but his o^n has been to a great extent 
preserved from the imitation of Donne's peculiar style, 
into which it might in other circumstances have fallen, 
in all probability by its having been composed with little 
tffart or elaboration, and chiefly to relieve and amuse his 
own mind by the melodious expression of his favourite 
fandes and contemplations. His quaintness lies in his 
thoughts rather than in their expression, which is in general 
sufficiently simple and luminous. Robert Herrick, who 
was also a clergyman, is the author of a thick octavo volume 
. of verse, published in 1648, under the title of * Hesperides.' 
It consists, like the poetry of Donne, partly of love 
verses, partiy of pieces of a devotional character, or, as 
the two sorts are styled in the title-page, ^ Works Human 
and Divine.' The same singular licence which even the 
most reverend persons, and the purest and most religious 
raimds, in that age allowed themselves to take in light 
and amatory poetry, is found in Herrick as well as in 
Donne, a good deal oi whose singular manner and fond« 
nesa for conceits, both of sound and sense, Herrick has 
also caught. Yet some both of his hymns and of his 
anacreontics — ^for of such strange intermixture dpes his 
poetry consist— are beautifully simple and natural, and 
full of grace as well as fancy.* Richard Crashaw was 
another clergyman, who late in life became a Roman 

* A small selection from Herrick's poetry was published 
at London a few years ago ; and a complete reprint of the 
Hesperides was brought out at Edinburgh in 2 vols., 8vo., 
in 1823. 

/^ t , < 
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Catholic, and died a canon of Loretto in 165CL He m 
perhaps, after Donne, the greatest of these reUgiews 
poets of the early part of the sevente^ith century, fie 
belongs in manner to the same sdiool with Donne and 
Herrick, and in his lighter pieces he has moch of their 
, lyrical sweetness and delicacy ; but there is oi^en a foroe 
and even oocasionally what may be called a grandeur of 
imagination in his more solemn poetry whidi Herriek 
never mther readies or aspires to.* 

CABTWBIGHT — RANDOLPH — COBB£T« 

All the poetical clergymen of this time, howev&rf hsd 
not such piom muses. The Rev. Wiltiam Cartwrig^, 
who died at^ to early age in 1643, is sud by Anthony 
Wood to have been *^ a most florid and fi«»phic 
preacher ;" but his poetry, whidi is mostly uaatory, is 
not remarkaUe for its brilliancy. He is the -author «f 
several {^ys, and he was one of the young writers who 
were honoured with the title of his, sons by Ben JonscHi, 
who said of him, " My son Cartwright writes all Bke « 
man.*' Another of Ben's poetical sons was Thomas 
Randolph, who was likewise a dergyman, and is alto the 
author of several plays, mostly in verse, as well as of « 
quantity <^ other poetry. Randolph "has a good deid of 
fancy, and his verse flows very melodiously; but his 
poetry has in general a bookish and borrowed air. Modi 
of it is cm subjects of love ami gallan^ ; but the love is 

* Upon the subject of these and other religious poets of 
the seventeenth century, see * Lives of Sacred Poets, by Ro- 
bert Aris Willmott, Esq.,* 12mo. Lon. 1834; and an artide 
on * The Character and Progress of Religious Poetry * in the 
Church of Englai^ Quarterly Review for January, 1987, 
No. I. pp. 171—229. 
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diMy of the head, or, at most, of the senses — ^^e gal- 
kffitiy, it is easy to see, that merely of a fellow of a 
ceflege and a reader of Grid. Randolph died under 
thirty in 1634, toad h» poems were first c(dlected after 
h^ death by his brother. The vohmie, which ako con- 
tt&as his l^ys, was frequendy reprinted in the com'se 
of the next thirty or forty years ; the edition before ns, 
ikled 166S, is called the fifth. 

One of the most remarkable among the clerical poets of 
this eariier half of the seventeenth centnry was Dr. Richard 
Corbet, siKcessiyely Hshop of Oxford and of Norwich. 
COTfoet, who was bom in 1582, became famous both as a 
poet and as a wit eariy in the reign of James ; but rery 
little, if any, of his poetry was published till after his 
deodi, which to<^ place in 1635. The first edition of 
his Poems appeared in 1647, and there were others in 
1648 and 1672; but the most com|^ete collecdon of 
what he has left ns is that puMished by the late Octa- 
Tios Gilchrist in 1807. A notion of what sort of man 
^i^p Corbet was may be gathered from some anec- 
dote^ of him preserved by Aubrey, who relates, among* 
other diings, that after he was a doctor of divinity he 
sang ballads at the Cross at Abingdon : '^ On a market 
day," Aubrey writes, " he and some of his comrades 
were at the tavern by the Cross (which, by the way, 
was then the finest in England ; T remember it when I 
was a freshman ; it was admirable curious Gothic archi- 
tecture, and fine figures in the niches; 'twas one of 
those built by King .... for his queen), llie ballad- 
singer complained he had no custom — he couM not put 
off his baltods. The joXly doetor puts off his gown, and 
puts «n the balkd-singer's leathern jacket, and, bdng 
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a handsome man, and a rare full voice, he {H^sently. 
vended a great many, and had a great audience." 
Aubrey had heard, however, that as a bishop " he had. 
an admirable grave and venerable aspect." Corbet's 
poetry, too, is a mixture or alternation of gravity aad* 
drollery. But it is the subject or occasion, rather than 
the style or manner, that makes the difference ; he never 
rises to any thing higher than wit ; and he is as witty 
in his elegies as in his ballads. As that ingredient, 
however, is not so suitable for the former as for the 
latter, his graver performances are worth very little. 
Nor is his merriment of a high order ; when it is most 
elaborate it is strained and fantastic, and when more 
natural it is apt to run into buffoonery. But much of 
his verse, indeed, is merely jm>se ia rhyme, and very 
indifferent rhyme for the most part. His happiest effu- 
sions are the two that t^e best known, his Journey into 
France and his ballad of The Fairies' Farewell. His 
longest and most curious poem is his Iter Boreale, de- 
scribing a journey which he took in company with other 
three university men, probably about 1620, from Olfiml 
BS far north as Newark and back again. Two lines in 
this piece might almost pass for having suggested Byron's 
couplet in Don Juan, 

Let not a monument nve you or me hopes, 
Since not a pinch of avust remains of Cheops : 

Corbet, moralizing upon the tombless grave of Wolsey 

at Leicester, exclaims ; — » 

If thou art thus neglected, what shall we 
Hope after death, who are but shreds of thee ? 

At a village near Loughborough our travellers were 
obliged to procure a guide to comluct them tlm>ugh the 
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iniricades of that unknown country to Bosworth ; and 

next morning the landlord of the inn in which they 

passed the night in the latter town mounted his horse 

and accompanied them to the neighbouring battle-ficld» 

Then comes a passage of some interest : — • 

Mine host was full of ale and history ; 

And on the morrow, when he brought us nigh 

Where the two Roses joined, you would f uppose 

Chaucer ne'er made the Romaunt of the Hose. 

Hear him — * See ye yon wood ? There Richard lay 

With his whole army : look the other way, 

And to where Richmond in a bed of gorse 

Encamped himself ere night, and all his force. 

Upon this hill they met.' Why, he could tell 

The inch where Richmond stood, where Richard fell. 

Beside what of his knowledge he could say. 

He had authentic notice from the play ; 

Which I might ^ess by his mustering up the ghosts 

And policies not incident to hosts ; 

But chiefly by that one perspicuous thing. 

Where he mistook a player for a king ; 

For when he would have said, King Richard died. 

And called — A horse ! a horse ! he Burbage cried. 

From this passage we learn, not only, as has been rc- 
■uurked, that l^akspeare's Richard III. was originally 
yepresented by the famous fellow-actor of the poet, 
Richard Burbage, but also that both the play and the 
performers were already familiarly known in the country 
as well as in London. It may be supposed indeed that 
the town of Bosworth would be one of the first places in 
which this particular drama was represented out of the 
metropolis. , 

As a sample of Corbet's humour, we may give his de- 
scription of the landlady of their inn at Warwick ; — 

Oh, there an hostess was. 
To whom the Castle and the Dun Cow are 
i after dinner; she is morning ware. 
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Her whole behafioir borrowed was and mixed. 
Half fool, half puppet, and her &ce betwixt 
Measure and jig ; her curtsey was an honour ; 
H^ gait, as if h^ neighbour had ont^ne her. 
' She was barred up in whalebones, which do leese 
None of the whale's length, for they reached her knees. 
Off with her head, and then she hath a middle : 
As her waist stands she looks like the new fiddle. 
The favourite ThecK'bo, truth to tell ye. 
Whose neck and throat are deeper than the bdly. 
Have you seen monkeys chain^ about the knns. 
Or pottle-pots with rings ? Just so she joins 
Herself together: a dressing she doth lore 
In a small print below and text above. 
What thou^ her name be King, vet 'tis no treason. 
Nor breach of statute, for to ask the reason 
Of h^ branched ru£^ a cubit every poke. 
I seem to wound her, but she strook the stroke 
At our departure ; and our worships there 
Paid for our titles dear as any where. 

This, then, was harder fortune than they met with in a 

previous instance, where, if the charge was rather high/ 

the personal attractions of the landlady afforded some 

compensation in the eyes of the four Oxford clerks : — 

'Twas quickly morning, though by our short stay 
We could not find that we had less to pay. 
All travellers, this heavy judgment hear i — 
A handsome hostess makes the reckoning dear ; 
Her smiles, her words, your purses must requite 'em. 
And every wdeome from her adds an item. 

We will add the picture of a di^ified clergyman, well 

beneficed and well fed, whom they met in the company 

of Sir Fulk Greville (soon after created Lord Brooke) 

at Warwick Castle, and who is understood to be the 

Reverend Samuel Burton, Archdeacon of Gloucester : — 

With him there was a prelate, by his place 
Archdeacon to the bishop, by his fiice 
A greater man ; for that did connterfeet 
Lord abbott of some oovent standing yet ; 
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A coipttlent reli4}iie ; marry and 'tis sin 
Some puritan gets not his £Eice called in: 
Amongst lean t)rethren it may scandal bring, 
Who seek for pariij in every thing. 
For us, let him enjoy all that Grod sends, 
Plenty of flesh, of livings, and of friends. 

There was not a drop of gall in the mCTry-hearted 

bishop; but, as may be supposed^ he had but small 

respect for puritans or puritanism, and he never loses an 

opportunity of a good-natured gibe at them or it. 

FOSrS OF THE FSSNCH SCHOOL. — CASEW. — ^LOYSULCE. — 
SCCJUilNG. 

Both our poetry and our prose eloq4;»Qce cootinaed to 
be generally lafected by the spirit of quaintness and 
conceit, or over-refinement and subtlety of thought, for 
neariy a c^itury after the first introduction among us of 
that fashion of writing. Even some oi die highest 
minds did not entirely escape the oontt^on. If nothing 
of it is to be found in Spenser or Milton, neither 
Shakspeare nor Bacon is altogether free from it. Of 
our writers of an inferior order, it took capdve not <mly 
the greater number, but some of the greatest, who lived 
and wrote irom the middle oi the reign of Elizabeth to 
nearly the middle of that of Charles U. — from Bishop 
Andrews, whom we have already menticmed in prose, 
and Donne both in prose and verse, to Cowley inclusive. 
The style in question appears to have been borrowed 
from Italy ; it came in, at least, with the study and 
imitation of the Italian poetry, being caught apparently 
from the school of Fetrardi, or rather of his later fol- 
lowers, about the same time that a higher inspiration was 
drawn from Tasso and Ariosto. It is observable that the 
species or departments of our poetry which it chiefly in- 
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vaded were those which have always been more or less 
influenced by foreign models: it made comparatively 
little impression upon our dramatic poetry, the most 
tnily native portion of our literature ; but our lyrical 
and elegiac, our didactic and satirical verse, was overrun 
and materially modified by it, as we have said, f<^ nearly 
a whole century. The return to a more natural manner', 
however, was begun to be made long before the expira* 
tion of that term. And, as we had received the malady 
from one foreign literature, so we were indebted for the 
cure to another. It is commonly assumed that our mo- 
dem English poetry first evinced a disposition to imitate 
that of France after the Restoration. But the truth is 
that the influence of French literature had begun to be 
felt by our own at a considerably earlier date. Thie 
court of Charles I. was for from being so th<m>ughly 
French as that of Charles II. ; but the connexion esta^- 
blished between the two kingdoms through Queen Hen^ 
rietta could not fail to produce a partial* imitation of 
French models both in writing and in other things. The 
distinguishing characteristic of French poetry (and inw 
deed of French art generally), neatness in the dressing 
of the thought, had already been carried to considerable 
height by Malherbe, Racan, Malleville, and others ; atlfl 
these writers are doubtless to be accounted the true 
fathers of our own Waller, Carew, Lovelace, and Suck- 
ling, who all began to write about this time, and whose 
verses may be said to have first exemplified in our 
lighter poetry what may be done by correct and natural 
expression, smoothness of flow, and all that lies in the 
ars cehre artem'—ihe art of making art itself seem na- 
ture. Of the four. Waller was perhaps first m the field ; 
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4Mit he survived almost till the Eevolution, and did not 
riae to his greatest celebrity till after the Restoration, so 
that he will more fitly fall to be noticed in a subsequent 
^^, The other three all belong exclusively to the 
•times of Charles I. and of the Commonwealth. 
. Thomas Carew, styled on the title-page " One of the 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, and Sewer in Ordinary 
to Hb Majesty," is the author of a small volume of poetry 
first printed in 1640, the year after his death. In polish 
and evenness of movement, combined with a diction ele- 
vated indeed in its tone, as it must needs be by the very 
wecessities of verse, above that of mere good conversa- 
^on, but yet in ease, lucidity, and directness rivalling 
the language of ordinary life, Carew's poetry is not in- 
ferior to Waller's ; and, while his expression is as cor- 
rect and natural, and his numbers as harmonious, the 
n»isic of his verse is richer, and his imagination is 
warmer and more florid. But the texture of his com- 
•position is in general extremely slight ; the substance of 
:inost of his pieces consists merely of the elaboration of 
«Qnie single idea ; and, if he has more tenderness than 
Waller, he is far from having so much dignity, variety, 
or power of sustained effort. His scmgs begitming " He 
fthat loves a rosy cheek," and " Ask me no more where 
-Jove bestows, when June is past, the fading rose,** are 
in all the collections of extracts ; the following is less 
hackneyed : — 

Amongst the m3rrtle8 as I walked. 
Love and my sighs thus intertalked : 

* Tell me,' said I, in deep distress, 

* Where may I find my shepherdess V 

* Thou fool,* said Love, * knoVst Aou not this. 
In every thing that *8 good she is ? 
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In jorndftr tulip go aad seek ; 

There thoa may'st find ber Iqp, ber cheek. 

In yon enamoored pan^ by; 
There thoa shalt have her curioos eye. 
In bloom of peach, in rosy bud ; 
There waye the streamers of her Mood. 

In brightest lilies that there stand, 
llie emblems of her whiter hand. 
In yonder ri^n^ hill there smell 
Such sweets as in her bosom dwell.' 

' 'Tis true/ said I : and thereupon 
I went to pluck them one by one. 
To make of parts a miion ; 
Bat on a sodden all was gone. 

Witkthatlttopt: said Loye, ' These be, 
Fond man, resemblancies of thee ; 
And, as these flowers, thy joys shall die, 
£yen in the twinkling of an eye ; 
And all thy hopes of bar shall wither, 
like these short sweets thus knit together.' " 

This may seem sufficiently artificial, and no doobt n flo ; 
tmd, when the reader comes to the s&eamers of the lur 
lady's blood toaving in tiie peach and the rose-bud, he 
may be disposed to demur to the claim.of Carew to be 
reputed aboye the seductioAs of a striking metaphor, 
hcrweyer yi(^ent or eccentric. But the distinetioa of tlas 
French school of poetry b certiunly not diat it altogc^ier 
eschews conceits and &Ise thoughts \ on the cofitrary, it 
is decidedly addicted to what is brilliant in preference to 
what is true and deep, and its system of composkioR H 
essentially one of point and artifice ; bat all this is still 
to a certain extent in subordination to the principles and 
laws of good writing; the conceit is always reduced at 
least to £ur rhetorical sound and 8hi4pe ; it ia not made 
alone the substitBte for erery odier attraction, the apo- 
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logy and compensation fw cyery otber yice of style, the 
prime ingredient and almost only thing needflil in the 
composition ; when the thought is false and absurd it is 
not tortured into sdll greater absurdity and grotesqueness 
by the perpetration of all sorts of violence upon the words. 
There is more quaintness, however, in the poetry 
of Lovelace than in that of Carew. The poems of 
Colonel Richard Lovelace are contained in two small 
volumes, one entitled ' Lucasta,' published in 1649 ; 
the other entitled * Posthume Poems,* published by 
his brother in 1659, the year after the author's 
death.* They consist principally of songs and other 
short pieces. Lovelace's songs, which are mostly ama- 
tory, are many of them carelesdy enough written, and 
there are very few of them not de&ced by some harsh- 
ness or deformity ; but a few of his best pieces are as 
sweetly versified as Carew's, with perhaps greater va- 
riety of fancy as well as more of vital force ; and a tone 
of chivalrous gentleness and honour ^ves to some of 
them a pathos beyond the reach of any mere poetic art. 
He has written nothing else, however, nearly so ex- 
qinsite as his welUknown lines to Althea in prison ; and 
therefore, fanuliar as that song is likely to be to most of 
oor readers, it would be unfidr to substitute any other 
specinea of his poetry : — 

** When love with unoonfined wings 
HoT€T8 within ftiy gates. 
And my divine Althea brings 
To wMsper at the grates ; 



* Reprints of both have been produced by Mr. Singer; 
12mo. Chiswiek, 1817, and 1818. 
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When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye ; 
The birds' that wanton in the air 

Know no such liberty. 

When flowine cups run swiftly round. 

With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses bound. 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep. 

When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 

Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 

With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty. 

And glories of my King ; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 

He is, how freat should be ; 
Enlarged winds that curl the flood 

Elnow no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage : 
If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that soar above 

Enjoy such liberty. 

Scattered over Lovelace's poetry are a good many 
single expressions struck out by a true poetical feeling. 
Campbell has borrowed from him the line in his Dream 
of the Exile, 

" The sentinel stars net their watch in the sky ;*' 

which in Lovelace is, in one of his addresses to Lucasta, 

** Like to the sendnel stars, I watch all night.** 



* Misprinted <' Gods*' in the original cditt^i. 
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LoTelftce's days, darkeaed in their doBe bf ih» loss of 
m&ry thing except honoiu*, were cut short at the age of 
forty ; his contemporary, Sir John Suckling, who moTed 
gaily and thoughtlessly through his short life as through 
a dance or a merry game, died in 1641, at that of thirty- 
two. Suckling, who is the «uth<»- of a small collection 
of poems, as well as of four plays, has none of the pathos 
of Lovelace or Carew; but he equals them in fluency 
and natural grace of manner, and he has besides a 
sprightliness ax^ buoyancy whidi is all his own. His 
poetry has a more impulsive air than theirs ; and though, 
in reference to the greater part of what he has produced, 
he must be classed along witli thera and Waller & an 
adherent to the Frendi school of propriety and precision, 
some of the happiest of bis eflusions are remaikable for a 
cordiality and impetuosity of mann^ which .has nothing 
foreign about it, but is altogeth^ English, although there 
is not much resembling it in any of his predecessors any 
more than of his contemporaries, unless perhaps in some 
of Skelton's pieces. His famous ballad of The Wedding 
is the very perfection of gaiety and archness in verse ; 
and his Session of the Poets, in which he scatters about 
his wit and humour in a more wireless style, may be con- 
sidered as constituting him the founder of a species of 
satire, which Cleveland and Marvel and other subse- 
quent writers carried into new applications, and which 
only expired among us with Swift. We cannot but give ' 
the Ballad, often as it has been printed. The subject is 
die marriage of Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill (afterwards 
Earl of Orrery), with the Lady Margaret Howard, 
daughter of the Earl of Suflblk ; and the reader will 
admire the art with Mrhich gr&bB and even poetry of 
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expression is presenred throughout along with the forms 
of speech/ as well as of thought, natural to the rustic 
narrator : — 

I tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 
. Where I the rarest things haye seen : 

Oh things without compare I 
Such sights again cannot be found 
In anv^ place on English ground, 

Se it at wake or &ir. 

At Charing-Cross, hard by the way 
Where we, thou knowest, do sell our hay, 

There is a house with stairs *> 
And there did I see coming down 
Such folks as are not in our town, 

Vorty at least, in pairs* 

Amongst the rest, one pestilent fine 
(His beigrd no bigger, though, than thine) 

Walked on before the rest : 
Our landlord looks like nothing to him ; 
The King (Grod bless him) 'twould undo him 

Should he go still so drest* 

At course-a-park, withouten doubt, 
He should have first been taken out 

By all the maids i' the town ; 
Though lusty Roger there had been. 
Or little George upon the Green, 

Or Vincent of the Crown. 

But wot you what ? The youth was goiiig 
To make an end of all his wooing ; 

The parson for him staid ; 
Yet, by his leave, for all his haste, 
He did not so much wish all past, 

Perchance, as did the maid. 

The maid — and thereby hangs a tale — 
For such a maid no Whitsun ale 



* The present Northumberland House, then called Suffolk 
House, the seat of the lady's fiither. 
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Could ever yet prodace ; 
No grape that 's lusty ripe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she, 

Nor half so full of juice. 

Her fiuger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on vhich they did bring, 

It was too wide a peck ; 
And to say truth (for out it must) 
It looked like the great collar, just, 

About our young coifs neck. 

Her feet beneath her jpetticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out 

As if they feared the light ; 
But oh I she dances such a way 
No sun upon an Easter day" 

Is half so fine a sight. 

He would have kissed her once or twice. 
But she would not, she was so nice. 

She would not do *t in sight ; 
And then she looked as who ^ould say, 
I will do what I list to day, 

And you shall do 't at night. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on. 
No daisy makes ocnnparison ; 

w£k) sees them is undone ; 
For streaks of red were mingled there 
Such as are on a Katharine pear. 

The side that 's next the sun. 

Her lips were red, and one was thin 
Compared to that was next her chin ; 

Some bee had stung it newly. 
But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon fhem gaze 

Than on the sun in July. 



« It was formerly believed that the sun danced on Easter- 
day. See Brand, * Popular Antiquities * (edit, of 1841) I. 95 ; 
where the present verse is strangely quoted in illustration of 
this popular notion from '* a rare book endtied * Recreation 
for Ingenious Head Pieces,' &c., 8vq. Lon. 1667." 

c 2 
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Her mouth so small vrhen she ddes speak, 
Then 'cUt swear her teeth her ir<»>ds did hreak 

That they might passage get : 
But she so handled still the matter. 
They came as good as ours, or better, 
. And are not |pent a whit 



Passion o' me ! how I run on ! 

There 's that that would be thoi^t upon, 

I trow, besides the bride : 
The business of the kitchen 's great, 
For it is fit that men should eat, 

Nor was it there denied. 

Just in the nick the cook knocked dirice. 
And all the waiters in a trice 

His summons did obey ; 
Each serviBg-man with dish in hand 
Marched boldly up, like our train-band. 

Presented and away* 

When all the meat was on the table. 
What man of knife, or teeth, was able 

To stay to be entreated ? 
And this the very reason was, 
Before the parson could say grace 

The company was seated. 

Now hats fly off, and youths carouse ; 
Healths first so roimd, and then the house ; 

The bride's came thick and thick ; 
And, when 'twas named another's health. 
Perhaps he made it her^s by steahh. 

And who could help it, Dick ? 

O* the sudden up thcj rise and dance ; 
Then sit again and sigh and glance ; 

Then dance again and kiss: 
Thus several ways the time did pass, 
Whilst every wosian wished her place, 

And every num wished his. 

By this time all were stolen aside 
To counsel and undress the bride ; 
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Birt that lie mist not kaow : 
Bat jet 'twas thought he guessed her mind. 
And did not mean to stay behind 

Abore an hour or so. 

When in he came, Didl, there she lay, 
Like new-fiilten snow melting away : 

Twas time, I trow, to part : 
Kisses were now the only stay, 
Which soon she ^ve, as who would say, 

Good bye, with all my heart. 

But, just as hearens would haye to cross it, 
Ib oame the bride-maods witk tiie poswt: 

The bride-groom ate in spite ; 
For, had he left the women to 't. 
It would have cost two hours to do X 

Which were too much that night. 



To tJiis date beloogs a reswrkable po^oi, the * Cooper's 
Hm 'of Sir JiAin Denham, first published in 1642. It 
imoediately drew uniyersal attenticm. Deaham, how- 
erer^ had &e year before made himself known as a poet 
by his tragedy of The Soj^y, on the appearanee of which 
Waller remarked tibat he had broken out Hke the Irish 
rebellion, threescore thousand strong, when nobody was 
aware or in the least suspected it. Cooper's Hill may 
be considered as belonging in pmnt of composition to the 
same school with Sir John Davies's Nosce Teipsora; 
and, if it has not all the concentration of that poem, it is 
eqoidly pointed, correct^ and stately, with, partly owing 
to tiie 8ol]ject, a warmer tone of imagination and feeling, 
and a fuller swell of verse. The spirit of the same clas- 
sical style pervades both ; and they are the two greatest 
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po6ms ill that style which had been produced down to 
the date at which we are now arrived. Denham is the 
author of a number of other compositions in verse, and 
especially of some songs a^ other shorter pieces, several 
of which are very spirited ; but the fame of his principal 
poem has thrdWn everything else he has written into the 
shade. It is remarkable that many biographical notices 
of this poet make him to have survived nearly till the 
Revolution, and relate various stories of the miseries of 
his protracted old age ; when the fact is, that he died 
in 1668, at the age of fifty-three.* 
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But, of all the cavalier poets, the one who did his cause 
the heartiest and stoutest service, and who, notwith- ' 
standing much carelessness or ruggedness of execution, 
possessed perhaps, even considered simply as a poet, the 
richest and most various faculty, was John Cleveland, 
the most popular verse- writer of his own day, the most* 
neglected of all his contemporaries ever since. Among 
the one hundred and sixty-one poets, from Robert of 
Gloucester to Sir Francis Fane, whose choicest relics 

* The readers of the • M^moires de Grammont * will re-: 
member Uie figure he makes in that work, where he is de- 
scribed as "Ce Chevalier Denham, combl^ de richesses; 
aussi Men que d'ann^" and as having for the first time en- 
tered into Ae marriage state, at the age of seventy-nine, with. 
Miss Brook, a famous court beauty, dien only eighteen. The 
fact is, that this was a second marriage, and that, whatever 
was the lady's age, Denham himself was then only about 
fifty. His load of riches is probably as much exaggerated 
by the lively historian of the Comte de Grammont as his 
load of years. * 
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fufBidi out ElUft's three volumes of Specimens, the name 
of Cleyeland does not occur. Nor is his poetry included 
either in Anderson's or in Chalmers's collection. Yet 
for nearly twenty years he was held to be the greatest 
among living Englbh poets. Cleveland was the eldest 
8<Mi of the Rev. Thomas Cleveland, Vicar of Hinckley 
and Rector of Stoke in Leicestershire, and he was bom 
at Loughborough in that county in 1613. Down to the 
breaking out of the civil war, he resided at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, of which he was a Fellow, and 
seems to have distinguished himself principally by his 
Latin poetry. But, when every man took his side, with 
whatever weapons he could wield, for king or parlia- 
ment, Anthony Wood tells us that Cleveland was the 
first writer who came forth as a champion of the royal 
cause in English verse. To that cause he adhered till 
its ruin ; at last in 1655, after having led for some years 
a fugitive life, he was caught and thrown into prison 
at Yannouth ; but, after a detention of a few months, 
Cromwell, on his petition, allowed him to go at large. 
Tbe transacttbn was honourable to both parties : Cleve- 
land's character, which may be mistaken by those who 
know him only from some of hb unscrupulous pasquin- 
ades or other poetry, cannot be better painted than it is 
by- himself in his address to the Protector: '^ I am in- 
duced," he said, "to believe that, next to my adherence 
to the royal party, the cause of my confinement is the 
narrowness of my estate; for none stand committed 
whose estates can bail them. I only am the prisoner, 
who have no acres to be my hostage. Now, if my po- 
verty be criminal (with reverence be it spoken) I im- 
plead your Highness, whose victorious arms have reduced 
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me to it, as accessoiy to my guttt. Let it soffiee, my 
L<nrd, ^t fine calamity of Uie war faa& mtde us poort 
do not puni^ us for W* ^^ I beseeeh your Highiieas/' 
he goes on, ^' put some boimds to tbe orer^brow, mad 4» 
not puimie the chase to the other world. Cas your thwi^ 
der be lerelled so iow as to oar groveUiiig coaditioit? 
Can your towering ^nrit, which hath quanied upoil 
kingdoms, make a stoop at us, who are the rabbish of 
these ruins ? Methinks I hear your former achieTemeBtB 
interceding with you not to suDy your glories with tramps 
ling upon the prostrate, nor clog the wheel of yom* cha* 
riot wi^ so degeneroos a triumph. The most renowned 
heroes have ever with sueh tenderness cherished their 
captives that their swords did but cut out woric fi>r,'tii^ 
courtesies." And f^iais, '' F<n* the servioe of his Ma- 
jesty, if it be objected, I am so far from excusing it, that 
I am ready to allege it in my f vindication. I camiot 
conceit that my fidelity to my prince should taint me lA 
your opinion ; I should, rather expect it diouM tooobi- 
mend me to your furour. • . . Yon see, my Lord, how 
mudi I presume upon the greatness of ydbr sphrit, tiiat 
dare present my indictment with so fraidL a confession^ 
especially in this, which I may so safely deny that it ia 
Inmost arrc^ancy in me to own it ; for the truth is, I was 
not quaMfied enough to serve him : all I could do was to 
bear a part in his sufferings, and to give myself to be 
crushed with his fall." "My Lord," he conchides, 
" you see my crimes ; as to my defence, you bear it 
about you. I shall plead nothing in my justification but 
your Highness's clemency, which, as it is the constant 
inmlAte of a valiant breast, if you graciously be pleased 
to extend it to your suppliant, in taking me out of ^a| 
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Witheruig daartmce, your Highness will find that mercy 
will establish you more than power, though all the days 
of your life were as pr^^nant with vict(Hies as your twice 
auspicious Third of Sep^enher." There is no artful 
flattery or coaxing in this : Cromwell would read in it 
scMBething of a spirit akin to his own. But Cleveland did 
not long survive his release ; he died in April, 1658, a 
few months before the Projector himself— Kke Ins brother 
loyalist poet Lovelace, who ended his days about the 
same time, snatdied away just when the hated dominion 
that bad been so fatid to Ins fortunes was about to break 
up and vanish from the land fcH* ever. 

devefamd is commonly regarded as a mere deal^^ m 
satire and invective, and as having no higher quaKties 
than a somewhat rude force and vehemence. His pre- 
vailing fnM is a straini^ i^r vigour and ooncentratioa 
of expression; and few of his pieces arc free from a 
g^>od deal of ^obscurity, harshness^ or other disfigurement, 
ooeaaieoed by this hiMt or tendoicy, working m associa- 
taon with an alert, ingenious, and fertile ftncy, a neg- 
lect of and a^tiarently a contempt for neatness of finish, 
and tiie tani for <^ntnesB and qubbtiag chanRteristic 
of the school to which he belongs — for Cleveland must 
be conskkeved as essentially one of the old wit poets. 
Most ef has poems seem to have been thsewn of' in haste, 
and never to have been afterwards COTrected or revised. 
Tliere are, however, a»ang them aome &at wre not 
wHhout vtracity and spriglitliiiess ; and others of bis 
moire solemn verses have aH the (tignity that might be 
^ipecied firem his prose letter to Cromwell.'* 

* Many poems, it is to be noted, are ^Mind in the common 
edi^ODS of Cleveland's works which are known not to be his. 
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The following stanzas are entitled * The General 
Eclipse :' — 

Ladies, that gild the glittering noon, 
And by renecdon mend his ray ; 

Whose beauty makes the sprightly sua " 
To dance, as upon Easter-day ;«* 
What are yon, now the Queen's away ? 

Courageous eagles, who have whet 

Your eyes upon majestic light, 
And thence derived such martial heat 



Thus, in the edition before us, 8vo. Lon. 1687, what are en- 
titled the 'Additions,' from p. 200 to 265, including *A 
I^nten Litany,* * Content,' *A Sing-song on Clarinda's 
Wedding,* *Vituperium Uxoris,' and other remarkable 
pieces, are, it seems, copied verbatim from a volume entitled 
* Ex Otio Negotium, or Martial his Epigrams Translated, 
with Sundry Poems and Fancies; by R. Fletcher.' 8vo. Lon. 
1656. And other pieces in the same Second Part of the 
Collection, entitled ' John Cleveland's Revived Poems» 
Orations, Epistles, and other of his genuine incomparable 
pieces, now at last published from his original copies by some 
of his intrusted friends," are by Denham, J. Hall, Jasper 
Mayne, Thomas Weaver, and others. See * A Select Col- 
lection of Poems, with Notes Biographical and Historical,' 
by J. Nichols, 1780-1-2 ; vol. vii. pp. 50 and 376. Several 
of Cleveland's poems are reprinted in his seventh volume by 
Mr. Nichols, who has there (pp. 10 — 13), and in vol. viii. 
pp. 308 — 311, given an account of the old poet; with whom, 
m the Dedication of his Collection to Dr. Percy (the §ditor 
of the Reliques) he claims a relationship, stating at the same 
time that Percy's grandmother by the father's side was a 
niece of Cleveland's. The original edition of Cleveland's 
works is dedicated to Francis Turner, D.D., Master of St 
John's College, Cambric^ (afterwards Bishop first of Ro- 
chester and tSen of Ely), by the editors J. L. and S. D., who 
appear to have been John Lake, D.D., Vicar of Leeds (after- 
wards Bishop of Chichester), who had been a pupil of Cleve- 
land's at Cambridge, and Dr. Drake, Vicar of Pontefhict. 

^ See note on Suckling's Ballad of The Weddmg, ante, 
p. 31. 
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That still yonr looks maintain the fight ; 
What are joq, since the King's good night ? 

Cavalier huds, -whom nature teems 

As a reserve for England's throne ; 
Spirits whose double eoge redeems 

The last age, and adorns your own ; 

What are you, now the Prince is gone ? 

As an obstructed fountain's head 
Cuts the entail off from the streams. 

And brooks are disinherited ; 
Honour and beauty are mere dreams. 
Since Charles and Mary lost their beams. 

Criminal valours I who commit 

Your gallantry ;• whose pican brings 
A psalm of mercy after it ; 

In this sad solstice of the king's, 

Your victory hath mewed her wings. 



The following Epitaph on Ben Jonson is the shortest 
and best of several tributes to the memory of that poet, 
with whose masculine genius that of Cleveland seems to 
have strongly sympathised :— 

The Muses' fairest light in no.dark time ; 
The wonder of a learned age ; the line 
Which none can pass ; the most proportioned wit 
To nature; the best judge of what was fit; 
The deepest, plainest, highest, clearest pen ; 
The voice most echoed by consenting men ; ^ 
The soul which answered best to all well said 
By others, and which most requital made ; 
Tuned to the highest key of ancient Kome, 
Betuming all her music with his own ; 



* The meaning here may perhaps be illustrated by a line 
in one of our poet's elegies on Ben Jonson : — 
"No foul, loose line did prostitute thy wit; 
Thou wTof 8t thy comedies, did'st not commit." 
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Id whom wil3i Nature Study ^axmed a part. 
Yet who aslo hime^f owed ali 1ms art ; 
Here lies Ben Jooson : eyery age will look 
With sorrow here, with wonder oa his book. 

Elsewhere he thus expresses his preference for Jon- 
son, as a dramatist, over the greatest of his contempo- 
raries : — 

Shakspeare may make griefs, merry Beaumoot's style 

RaTish and melt anger into a anile ; 

In winter nights or after meals they be, 

I must eomfeBB, Tery good compaaj ; 

But thou exact'st our best hours' industry ; 

We may read them, we ought to study mee ; 

Thy scenes are precepts ; erery yerse doth give 

C!ounsel, and teach us, not to laugh, but live. 

In a third elegy he rises to a more rapturous strain : — 

What thou wert, like -the hard oracles of old, ' 
Without an ecstasy cannot be told : 
We must be ravished first ; them must infuse 
Thyself into us, both the thene md mase; 
Else, though we all conspired to make thy hearse 
• Our works, so that it had been but one great verse ; 
Though the priest had translated lor tl^ time 
The Liturgy, and buried Ihee in riiyme ; 
So that in metre we had heard it said. 
Poetic dust is to poetic laid ; 
And though, that dust being ^aki^teare's, &ou might* st 

have, 
Not his room, but the poet for thy grave ; 
So that, as thou didst prince of numbers die, 
And live, so thou mightest in numbers lie ; 
'Twere frail solemnity : — verses on ttiee. 
And not like thine, would but kind libels be ; 
And we, not speaking thy whole worth, should raise 
Worse blots than they that envied thy praise. 

Of several elegies by this poet upoa Chailes I. the 

following is perhaps the most striking : — ' 

Charles !— ah ! forbear, forbear, lest mortals prize 
His name too dearly, and idolatrize. 
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His imae ! onr loss!* Thnoe corsed and firlom 
Be that Uack night iHikii Bshered in thie mom. 

Ch«rki<nir dread soTereign 1 — hold! l«8t outlawed tense 
Bribe and sednee tame reason to dispense 
With ihoBe celestial powers* and distrust 
Heaven can behold snch treason and prove just. 

Charles our dread sovereign's murdered!— tremble, and 
View what convulsions shoulder-shake this land : 
Court, titj, country, nay three kingdoms Tun 
To thdr last stage, and set with him, their sun. 

Charles our dread sovereigh 's murdered at his gate ! 
Fell fiends ! dire hydras of a stifif-necked state I 
Strange body politic, whose members spread. 
And moBster-Uke swell big^r than their he«d. 

Charles of Great Britain ! He I who was the known 
King of tiiree realms, lies mnrdered in his own. 
He I he I who Faith's Defender lived and stood,' 
Died here to rebaptiae it in his blood. 

No more ! no more ! Fame's trump shall echo all 
The rest in dreadful thunder. Such a fidl 
Great Christendom ne'er pi^temed ; and 'twas strange 
Earth's centre reekd not at this dismal change. 

The blow struck Britain blind ; each wdl-set limb 
By dislocation was lopt off in him ; 
Ajid, though she y«t lives, she lives but to condole 
Three hieing bodies left witiiont a soul. 

Religion puts on black ; sad Loyalty 
Blusnes and mourns to see bright Majestv 
Butchered by such assassinates ; nay bom 
'Gainst God, 'gainst Law, Allegiance, and their Oath. 

Farewell, sad Me ! fiirewell ! Thy fetal glory 
Is summed, cast up, and cancelled in this story. 

Cleveland, however, after all, is perhaps most in his 
element when his chief inspiration is scorn, and fcun't 



^ Commonly printed : — 

** Who lived and Faith's defender stood." 
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indignatis versum. The most elaborate of his satires or 
inv6ctive8 is that which he calls The Rebel Scot, It is 
rather too long to be given entire ; and in truth a good 
deal of it is more furious than forcible ; but we will tran- 
scribe the commencing portion, which contains the most 
effective passages : — 

How ! Providence ! and yet a Scottish cre\7 ! 

Then.Madame Nature wears black patches too. 

What ! shall our nation be in bondage thus 

Unto a land that truckles under us ? 

Ring the bells backward : I am all on fire ; 

Not all the buckets in a country quire 

Shall quench my rage. A poet should be feared 

When angry, like a comet's flaming beard. 

And where 's the Stoic can his wrath appease 

To see his country sick of Pym's disease ; — 

By Scotch invasion to be made a prey 

To such pig-widgeon myrmidons as they ? 

But that there 's charm in verse, I would not quote 

The name of Scot without an antidote ; 

Unless my head were red, that I might brew 

Invention there that might be poison too. 

Were I a drowsy judge^ whose dismal note 

Disgorgeth halters, as a juggler's throat 

Doth ribands ; could I in Sir Empiric's tone 

Speak pills in phrase, and quack destruction, 

Or roar like Marshall, that Geneva bull, 

Hell and damnation a pulpit-full ; 

Yet, to express a Scot, to play that prize. 

Not all those mouth-granados can sufllce. 

Before a Scot can properly be cursed, 

I must, like Hocus, swallow da^ers fii*st. 

Come, keen Iambics, with your badger's feet. 
And, badger-like, bite till your teeth do meet. 
Help, ye tart satirists, to imp my rage 
With all the scorpions that should whip this age. 
Scots are lik« witches ; do but whet your pen, 
Scratch till the blood come, they '11 not hurt you then. 
Now, as the Martyrs were enforced to take 
The shapes of beasts, like hypocrites at stake. 
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1 11 bait my Scot so, yet not cheat your eyes ; — 

A Scot, within a beast, is no disguise. 

No more let Ireland brag her harmless nation 

Harbours no Tcnom, since that Scots plantation. 

Nor can our feigned antiquity obtain : 

Since they came in, England hath wolves again. 

The Scot that kept the Tower might have shown, 

Within the grate of his own breast alone, 

The leopard and the panther, and engrossed 

What all those wild coUegiates had cost 

The honest high-shoes, in their termly fees 

First to the salvage-lawyer, next to these. ^ 

Nature herself doth Scotchmen beasts confess, 

Making their country such a wilderness ; 

A land that brings in question and suspense 

God's omnipresence, but that Charles came thence — 

But that Montrose and Crawford's royal band 

Atoned their sin, and christened half their land : 

Nor is it all the nation hath these spots : — 

There is a Church as well as Kirk of Scots ; 

As in a picture w.here the squinting paint 

Shows fiend on this side, and on that side saint. 

He that saw Hell in his melancholy dream, 

And, in the twilight of his fancj-'s theme. 

Scared from his sins, repented m a fright, 

Had he viewed Scotland had turned proselyte, 

A land where one may pray with cursed intent, 

O may they never suffer banishment ! 

Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his 

doom, — 
Not forced him wander, but confined him home. 
Like Jews they spread, and as infection fly, 
As if the Devil had ubiquity. 
Hence *tis they live as rovers, and defy 
This or that place, rags of geography : 
They 're citizens o' the world, they 're all in all ; 
Scotland 's a nation epidemical. 

The poem is accompanied by a Latin version on the 
opposite page, which however is not by Cleveland, but 
by Thomas Gawen, a Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
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This may be fitly flawed up by the renen headed 

* The Definition of a Protector :* 

What 's a Protector ? He 'a a stately thing 

That apes it in the non-age of a king : 

A tragic actor, Csesar in a down ; 

He *» a brass farthing stamped with a crown; 

A bladder blown, with other breaths poffed itdl ; • 

Not the Perillus, but Perillus bull : 

^sop's proud Ass veiled in the Uon's skin ; 

An outward saint lined witii a Devil within : 

An echo whence the royal sound doth come. 

But just as a barrel-head sounds like a drum : 

Fantastic image of the royal held. 

The brewer's with the king's arms (piartered: 

He is a counterfeited piece, that shows 

Charles his effigies with a copper nose : 

In &ae, he 's one we must Protector call ; — 

From whom the King of Kings protect us all. 

And we fear the still more bitter bile of the following 
effusion ^ On O. P. Sick,' with which we skill eoadudc 
our extracts, must be understood to be (firected against 
the same illustrious quarter : — 

Yield, periwiffged impostor, yield to fate. 

Religious whmer, monntebimk of sta:^,^ 

Down to the lowest abys^ the blackest shade 

That night does own ; that so the earth thou 'st made' 

Loathsome by thousand barbarisms may be 

Delivered from heaven's vengeance, and from thee. 

The reeking steam of thy fresh viHanies 

Would spot the stars, and m en struate the skies ; 

Force them to break tibe lei^oe Ihey 've made with men, 

And with a flood rinse the ioul world again. 

Thy bays are tamiriied with thy cruelties, 

Rebellions, sacrilege, and penuries. 

Descend, descend, thou veiled Devil ! Fall, 

Thou subtle bloodsmcker, thou eaoaibal ! 



« MkpriBled''&te''intheedttioabcfi»reas^ 
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Tbftar^mte oatdiii^; cosai SalEntoo; 
Thoa hast a trick more than he ever knew ; 
He ne'er was atheist yet : persuade him to H; 
The schismatics wiU back thee, horse and foot 

We may notice that in one of his prose pieces * The 
Character of a London Diurnal/ Cleveland introduces 
other personal peculiarities of Cromwell besides his fiery 
nasal organ. ** This Cromwell," h^ observes, ** is never 
so valorous as when he is making speeches for the Asso- 
ciation ; which, nevertheless, he dotb, somewhat <»nin- 
ously, with his neck awry, holding up his ear as if he 
expected Mahomet's pigeon to come and prompt him. 
He should be a bird of prey, too, by his bloody beak ;'* 
&c. It is probable enough that this attitude of one 
threading a needle, or trynig to look round a comer, 
may have been customary with Cromwell in speaking at 
the early date to which the description refers, as it ap- 
peurs to have be^i wiik his sect in general : in anedier 
poem Cleveland dejRcts the Puritan preacher as 

With faoe a»d fa^iion to be known 
For one of snre dectioii ; 
With eyes all white, and many a groan ; 
With neck aside, to draw in tone ; 
With harp in 's nose, &c. 



These last mentioned writers — Carew, Lovelace, Suck- 
Uog, Denham^ and Cleveland — were all, as we have 
seen, cavaliers; but the cause of puritanism and the par- 
liament had also its poets as well as that of love and 
loyalty. Of these tibe two most ennnait were Marvel 
and Wither. Marvel's era, however, is rather after the 
Restoration. George Withw, who was bom in 1688, 
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covers nearly eighty years of the seventeenth century 
with his life, and not very far from sixty with his works : 
his first publication, his volume of satires entitled * Abuses 
Stript and Whipt,* having appeared in 1611, and sojme 
of his last pieces only a short time before his death in 
1667. The entire number of his separate works, as they 
have been reckone<^ up by modern bibliographers, ex- 
ceeds a hundred. Two songs or short poems of Wither's 
inserted by Percy in his Reliques* — the one beginning 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman's Mr ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 

Cause another's rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May ; 

If she be not so to me. 

What care I how fair she be ? 

— the other, entitled * The Stedfast Shepherd,* an ex- 
quisitely graceful as well as high-thoughtcd carol, first 
rc(;alled attention to this forgotten writer; his high 
merits were a few years afterwards more fiilly illustrated 
by Mr. Octavius Gilchrist in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ; and he was subsequently made more widely known 
by the specimens of him given by Ellis, — among the rest 
the passage of consummate beauty (previously quoted by 
Gilchrist) from his Shepherd's Hunting, published in 
1615, while he was confined in the Marshalsea, in which, 
breaking out into what we may call a hymn or paean of 
gratitude and afiection, he recounts all that Poetry and 
his Muse still were and had ever been to him : — 

In my former dajrs of bliss 

Her divine skill taught me this, — 



* Vol. iii. pp. 190 and 264. 
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That from every thing I saw 
I cpuld some invention draw, 
And raise pleasure to her height 
, Through the meanest object's sight. 
By the murmur of a spring. 
Or the least bough's rustelmg ; 
By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree, 
She could more infiise in me 
Than all Nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 
By her help I also now 
Idake this churlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 

In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loneuess, the black shade, 

That these hanging vaults have made ; 

The strange music of the waves 

Beating on these hollow caves ; 
This black den, wliich rocks emboss. 

Overgrown with eldest moss ; 

The rude portals, that give sight 

More to terror than delight ; 

This my chamber of neglect. 

Walled about with disrespect ; 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair. 

She hath taught me by her might 

To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this, — 

Poesy I— thou sw-eefst content 

That e'er heaven to mortals lent. ♦ 

Though they as a trifle leave thee 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 

Though thou be to ihem a scorn 

That to nought but earth are born ; 

Let my life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee. 

Though our wise ones call thee madness, 

Let me never taste of gladness 
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• 

If I love net Ay mad^kst fits 
More than all ^^r greatest wks. 
And, tfaoogh some, too seeming My, 
Do account thy raptm^s folly, 
Thou dost teadi me to eontenm 
What makes knayes aad feols of them. 

One excellence for which all Wither's writings are 
eminent, his prose as well as hb verse, is their genuine 
English. His unaffected diction, even now, has scarcely 
a stain of age upon it, — but flows on, ever fresh and 
transparent, like a peUbled rill. As a specimen of his 
dear and easy narrative style, we will transcribe a few 
passages from the Introduction to Ins ^ Abuses Stript 
and Whipt,' in which, by way of etplaining the occa- 
sion of the work, he relates the history of his life to that 
date. Ailer telling us that he had been well grounded 
at school in the Latin and Greek grammar, he proceeds 
to give an account of his first experience of Oxford : — 

It is ihe spring <^ knowledge, that istparts 

A thousand several sciences and arts; 

A pure clear fount, whose water is by odds 

Far sweeter than the nectar of the gods ; 

Or, for to give 't a title that b^ts, 

It is the very nursery of wits. 

There once arrived, 'eanse my wits were raw, 

I fell to woud^ing at ewch thing I saw ; 

And for my learning made a month's vacation 

In noting of the place's skiiatkHi ; 

The palaces and temples that were doe 

Unto the wise Minerva's hallowed crew ; 

Their dpisters, walks, and groves. • • • « 

But, having this experience, and witbd 

Gotten some practice at the tennis ball. 

My tator, telling me I was not sent 

To have my time there vain and idly spent, 
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From cluldish humours geutly called me in. 

And with his graye insinietioBS did begin 

To teach ; and by his good po^uasions sought 

To brinff me to a lore of what he taag^ 

Then, a&r that, he laboured to impart 

The hidden secrets oi the Logic art ; 

Instead ^ Granunar nilefi» he read me tkea 

Old Scotos, Seton, and new Keckerman. 

He showed me which the Predicalto be» 

As Genus, S]peeief , and the other three. 

So haying said enough of th^r contents, 

Handlts in order the ten Predicaments ; 

Next Postpmdicamenta, with Priorum 

Perhermenias et Posteriorum. 

He with the To{»C8 opens, and descries 

Elenchi, full of subtle fEdlades : 

These to unfold indeed he took much pun. 

But to my dull capacity in rain ; 

For all he spake was to as little pass 

As in old time unto the yulgar was 

The Romish rite, which, whether bad or good. 

The poor unlearned neyer understood ; 

But of the meaning were as far to seek 

As Coriat's horse was of his master's Greek, 

When in that tongue he made a speech at lei^th. 

To show the beast the greatness ra his strength. 

For I his meaning did no mere taDJectaxe 

Than if he had been reading Helnew lecture. 

His Infinitilss, Indiyiduities, 

Ccmtraries, and Subo<mtrarieties, 

Divisions, Subdivisions, and a crew 

Of terms and words such as I never knew. 

My shallow understanding so confounded, 

That I was graveUed like a ship that 's grounded ; 

And, in despair the mysterjr to gain, 

Neglecting all, took neither heed nor pain. 

Yea, I remained in that »aaazing plight 

Till Cynthia ax times lest her borrowed light 

But then, ashamed ta find myself still mute. 

And other little dand^rats mspute. 

That could distinguish up(m Rationale^ 

Yet scarcely heard of Verbum Personale ; 
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Or could by heart, like parrots, in the schools 

Stand pratUing, these methooght were pretty fools ; . 

And therefore, in some hope to profit so, 

That I like them at least might make a show, 

I reached my books that I had cast aboat. 

To see if 1 could pick his meaning out ; 

And, prying on them with some diligence. 

At lengUi I felt my dull intelligence 

Begin to open, and perceived more 

In half an hour than half a year before. 

And, which isistrange, the things I had forgot. 

And till that very day remembered not 

Since first my tutor read them, those did then 

Return into my memory again : 

So that with which I had so much to do 

A week made easy, yea, and pleasing too. 

Afterwards he betook himself to court : — 

But there I viewed another world, methought, 

And little hope, or none, of that I sought. 

I saw I must, if there 1 ought would do. 

First learn new fashions, and new language too. 

If I should have been hung, I knew not how 

To teach my body how to cringe and bow ; 

Or to embrace a fellow's hinder quarters. 

As if I meant to steal away his garters. 

When any stooped to me with congees trim. 

All I could do was stand and laugh at him. 

Bless me, thought I, what will this coxcomb do ? 

When I perceived one reaching at my shoe. 

But, when 1 heard him speak, why I was fully 

Possessed we learned but barbarism in TuUy. 

There was not any street but had a wench 

That at once commg could have learned them French. 

Grecians had little mere to do, poor souls. 

Unless to talk with beggarmen in Paul's. 

All our school Latin would not serve to draw 

An instrument adjudged good in law. 

Nay, which is more, they would have taught me fain 

To go new-lcam my English tongue again ; 

As if there had been reason to suspect 

Our ancient-used Hampshire dialect 
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Though still disappointed in his hopes of preferment, 

he continues to believe that there is a happy time to 

come — ** Which," he says in conclusion, 

— -when Thave most need of comfort, shall 

Send me true joy to make amends for all. 

But say it be not ; whilst I draw this air, 

I have a heart, I hope, shall ne'er despair ; 

Because there is a God, with whom I trust 

My soul shall triumph when my body's dust. 

Yet, when I found that my endeavours still 

Fell out as they would have 't that wished me ill ; 

And when I saw the world was grown so coy 

To curb me as too young them to employ, 

And that her greatness Uiought she did not waut me. 

Or found no calling bad enough to grant me ; 

(And having scaped some envies, which to touch 

Unto this purpose appertains not much) ; 

Weighing both bad,^ and thesewith also this. 

How great a shame and what reproach it is 

To be still idle ; and because I spied 

H.OW glad they would be that my fate envied 

To find me so ; although the world doth scorn 

To allow me action, as if I were born 

Before my time ; yet e'en to let her see 

In spite of Fortune I 'd employed be. 

Casting preferment's too much care aside. 

And leaving that to God, that can provide, 

The actions of the present time I eyed. 

And all her secret villanies descried. 

I stripped Abuse from all her colours quite, 

And laid her ugly face to open sight. 

I labomred to observe her ways, and then 

In general the state and tricks of men. 

Wherein although my labour were not seen. 

Yet, trust me, the discovery hath been 

My great content ; and I have for my pain. 

Although no outward, yet an inward gain. 

In which because I can with all my heart 

Allow my countrymen to share a part. 



** There seems to be a misprint here. 
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And cause I think it may do socoa a {dieasitre^ 
Ob opportunity I '11 now take seizure, 
And summon up my Muse to make relation : — 
I may be emj^oyed ere long ; — now *s my yacation. 

In all this,, too, we may read the character of the man 
— enthusiastic and sincerely anxious to reform the world, 
but at once suspicious and vdn to an inordinate d^ree, 
and ever ready, consequently, to take anydiing for 
granted in his own favour or against another, to change 
his views and his course suddenly and violently, and still, 
however decidedly or frequently he might have turned 
his back upon his former self, to continue to believe that 
he was in the right and every one else in the wrong. 
Down to the breaking out of the war between the king 
and the parliament, With^, although his pious poetry made 
him a favourite with the puritans, had always processed 
himself a strong church and state man ; even at so late 
a date as in 1639, when he was above fifty, he served as 
a captain of horse in the expedition i^nst the Scotch 
Covenanters; and when two or three years after he 
took arms on the other side, he had yet his new princi- 
ples in a great measure to seek or make. It appears not 
to have been till a conquerable time after this that his 
old admiration of the monarchy and the hierarchy became 
suddenly converted into the conviction that both one 
and other were, and had been all along, only public 
nuisances — the fountains of all the misrule and misery of 
the nation. What mdnly instigated him to throw him- 
self into the commencing contest with such ei^mess 
seems to have been simply the notion which possessed 
and tormented him all his life, that he was bom with a 
peculiar genius for public affairs, and that things had 
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very little chance of going right unless he" were em- 
ployed. With his head full of this conceit, it mattered 
comparatively little on which side he took his stand to 
begin with : he would speedily make all even and right ; 
the one thing needful in the first instance was, that his ser> 
vices should be taken advantage of. Of course, Wither 's 
opinions, like those of other men, were influenced by his 
position, and he was no doubt perfectly sincere in the 
most extreme of the new principles which he was ulti- 
mately led to profess. The defect of m^i of his tem- 
per is not insincerity. But they are nevertheless apt 
to be almost as unstable as if theyjhad no strong convic- 
tions at all. Their convictions, in trutli, however strong, 
do not rest so much upon reason or principle, as upon 
mere passion. They see everything through so thick and 
dee]fij coloured an atmosphere of self, ^at Hs real shape 
goes for very little in their conception of at ; change only 
the hue of the haze, or the halo, with which it is thus 
invested, and you altogether change to them the thing 
Itself— making the white appear black, the bright dim, 
the round square, or the reverse. Wither, with all his 
ardour and real honesty, appears never in fact to have 
acquired any credit for reliability, or steadiness in the 
opinions he held, either from friends or opponents. He 
very naively lets out this himself in a prose pamphlet 
which he published in 1624, entitled * The Scholar's 
Purgatory,' being a vindication of himself addressed to 
the Bishops, in which, after stating that he had been 
offered more money and better entertainment if he would 
have employed himself in setting forth heretical fancies 
than he had any chance of ever obtaining by the profes- 
sion of the truth, he adds, ** Yea, sometimes I have been 

vol- IV. » 
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wooed to the profession of their wild and ill-groundi» 
opinions by the sectaries of so many several separatioiBi^ 
that, had I liked, or rather had not God been the m6r6 
merciful to me, I might have been lieutenant, if not 
Captain, of some new band of such vcdunteers long ere 
this time." Ov^tures c^ this kind are of course mdy 
made to persons who are believed to be open to thenii 
Jt is plain fix>m his own account that Wither was &as 
icisrly notorious as a specttlat<»r or trader in such secu- 
xU^ — as one ready, not precisely to sell himseify 
tns oplnjkms, and hb consdence, to the highest bidder^ 
hut je^. to be gained over if the ofier were only* 
made Ux^f^ enough to convert as well as purchase him. 
There i» a great deal of very passs^le wearing and 
working honesty of this kind in the world. 

The iBStory of Wither's numerous publications has 
been elaborately investigated by the late Mr. Pai^ itk 
the first and second volumes of the ' British Biblio- 
grapher;' many of his poems have been recently re- 
printed by Sir Egerton Brydge»^ and others of his ad- 
mirers ; and an ample account of his life and writings, 
drawn up with a large and intimate knowledge, as well as 
affectionate zeal and painstaking, which make it supersede 
whatever had been previously written on the subject, 
forms the principal article (extending over more than 
130 pages) of Mr. Wilmott's * Lives of Sacred Poets * 
(8vo. Lon. 1834). Much injustice, however, has been 
done to Wither by the hasty judgment that has com- 
monly been passed, even by his greatest admirers, upon 
his later political poetry, as if it consisted of mere party 
invective and fury, and all that he had written of any 
enduring value or interest was to be found m the pro^ 
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ductioDS of the earlj part of his life. Some at least of 
his political pieces are very remarkable for their yigour 
and terseness. As a specimen we will give a pcniion of 
a. poem which he published without his name in 1647, 
under the title of ' Amygdala Britannica ; Almonds for 
Parrots; A Dish of Stone-fruit, partly shelled and 
partly unshelled; which, if cracked, picked, and well 
digested, may be wholesome against those epidemic dis- 
tempers of the brain now predominant, and prevent some 
malignant diseases likely to ensue: composed hereto- 
fore by a well-known modem author, uid now pub- 
lished according to a copy found written with his own 
hand. Qui bene lattdt bene vixit.* This fantastic 
title-page (with the manufacture of which the bookseller 
may have had more to do than Wither himself) was 
raited to the popular taste of the day, but would little 
lead a modem reader to expect the nervous concentra- 
tion and passionate earnestness of such verses as the 
following:— 

The time draws near, and hasteth on, 
In which strange works shall be begun ; 
And prosecutions, whereon shall 
Depend mudi future bliss or bale. 
If to the left hand yon decline, 
Assured destruction they divine ; 
But, if the right-hand course ye take. 
This island it will happy make. 

A dme draws nigh in which you may 
As you shall please the chess-men play ; 
Bemove, confine, check, leave, or take. 
Dispose, depose, undo, or make. 
Pawn, rook, knight, bishop, queen, or king, 
And act your wills in every thing : 
But, if that time let slip you shall, 
For yesterday in vain you call. 

d9 
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A-time draws mA in wliich the 11111 
Will giye more light than he hath done : 
Then also you shall see the moon 
Shine brighter than the son at noon j 
And many stars now seeming dull 
Give shadows like the moon at full. 
Yet then shall some, who think they see. 
Wrapt in Egyptian darkness be. 

A time draws nigh when with your blood 
You shall preserve the viper's brood. 
And starve your own ; vet fancy than* 
That you have played the pelican ; 
But, when you think the frozen snakes 
Have changed their natures fbr your sakes, 
They, in requital, will contrive 
Your nuschief who did them revive. 

A time will come when they that wake 
Shall dream ; and sleepers undertake 
The grand aflGedrs : yet,** few men know 
Whidi are the dreamers of these two i 
And fewer care by which of tiiese 
They guided be, so they have ease : 
But an alarum shall advance 
Your drowsy spirits from that trance. 

A time shall come ere long in which 
Mere beggars shall grow soonest ri<^ ; 
The rich with wants be pinched more 
Than such as go from door to door ; 
The honourable by the base 
Shall be despited to their &ce{ 
The truth defied be with lies ; 
The fool preferred before the wise ; 
And he that fighteth to be free. 
By conquering enslaved shall be. 



A time will come when see you shall 
Toads fly aloft and eagles crawl ; 

• Then. »» As yet 
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Wolves walk abroad in human shapes j 
Men torn to asses, hoffs, and apes : 
Bnt, when that cursed time is come, 
Well 's he that is both deaf and dumb ; 
' That nothing speaketh, nothing hears. 
And neither hopes, desires, nor fears. 

# - • . • • • 

When men shall generally confess 
Their folly and their wickedness ; 
Yet act as if there neither were 
Among them conscience, wit, or fear ; 
When they shall talk as if they had 
Some brains, yet do as they were mad ; 
And nor by reason, nor by noise, 
By human or by heavenly voice, 
By being -praised or reproved. 
By judgments or by mercies, moved : 
Then look for so much sword and fire 
As such a temper doth require. 

• • • • • 

Ere God his wrath on Balaam wreaks, 
First by his ass to him he speaks ; 
Then shows him in an angel's hand 
A sword, his courses to withstand ; 
But, seeing still he forward went, 
Quite through his heart a sword he sent. 
And Grod will thus, if thus they do. 
Still deal with kings, and subjects too ; 
That, where his grace despised is grown. 
He by l^s judgments may be known. 

Neither Churchhill nor Cowper ever wrote anything in 
the same style better than this. The modem air, too, of the 
whole, with the exception of a few words, is wonderful. 
But this, as we have said, is the character of all Wither's 
poetry — of his earliest as well as of his latest. It is no- 
where more conspicuous than in his early religious verses, 
especially in his collection entitled * Songs and Hymns 
of the Church,* first published in 1624. There is no- 
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thing of the kind in the language more perfectly beaitti- 
ful than some of these. We subjoin two of them ; — 

numksgivmg for Seasonable Weather. Song 85. 
Lord, should the sun, the doods, the wind. 

The air, and seasons be 
To us so froward and unkind 

As we are fidse to thee ; 
All fhiits would quite away be burned. 

Or lie in water drowned, 
Or blasted be or overturned. 

Or chilled on the ground. 

But from our duty though we swerve. 

Thou still dost mercy show, 
And deign thy creatures to preserve. 

That men might thankful grow : 
Yea, though from day to day we sin, 

Ajid thy displeasure gain. 
No sooner we to cry begin 

But pity we obtain. 

The weather now thou changed hast 

That put us late to fear. 
And when our hopes were almost past 

Then comfort did appear. 
The heaven the earth's complaints hath heard ; 

They reconciled be ; 
And ^ou such weather hast prepared 

As we desired of thee. 

For which, with lifted hands and eyes. 

To thee we do repay 
The due and willing sacrifioe 

Of giving thanks to-4ay ; 
Because such offerings we should not 

To render thee be slow. 
Nor let that mercy be forgot ; 

Which thou art pleased to show. 

Thanksgiving for Victory, Song 88. ' 

We love thee. Lord, we praise thy name, ^ 

Who, by thy great almigh^ antf, . >« 



Hast kept OS from the spml aad fthame 
Of those that sought our causeless hann : 

Thou art our life, oar triamph-song, 
The joy and oomfort of our heart ; 

To thee all praises do belong, 
And thoa the God of Armies art. 

We must confess it is thy power 

That made us masters of the field ; 
Thou art our bulwark and our tower. 

Our rock of refhge and our shield : 
Thou taught* St our hands and arms to fight ; 

With vigour thou didst gird us round ; 
Thou mad'st our foes to take their flight, 

And thou didst beat them to the ground. 

With fury came our armed foes. 

To blood and slaughter fiercely bent; 
And perils round did us inclose. 

By whatsoever way we went; 
That, hadst not thou our Captain been. 

To lead us on, and off again. 
We on the place had dead been seen. 

Or masked in blood and wounds had lain. 

This song we therefore sing to thee. 

And pray that thou for evermore 
Would'st our Protector deign to be. 

As at this time and heretofore ; 
That thy continual fiivour shown 

May cause us more to thee incline. 
And make it through the world be known 

That such as are our foes are thine. 



BBOWirs. 

Along with Wither ought to be mentioned a contem- 
porary poet of a genius, or at least of a manner, in some 
respects kindred to his, and who^ &te it has been to 
experience the same long n^lect, William Browne, the 
author of * Britannia's Pastorals,* of which the first 
part was published in 1613, the second in 1616, and of 
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' The Shepherd's Pipe in Seven Eclogues,' which ap^ 
peared in 1614. Browne was a native of Tavistock in 
Devoiishire, where he was bom in 1590, and he is sup- 
posed to have died in 1645. It is remarkable that, if he 
lived to so late a date, he should not have written more 
than he appears to have done: the two parts of his 
Britannia's Pastorals were reprinted together in 1625; 
and a piece called * The Inner Temple Masque,' and a 
few short poems, were published for the first time in an 
edition of his works brought out, under the care of Dr. 
Farmer^ in 1772 ; but the last thirty years of his life would 
seem, in so far as regards original production, to have 
been a blank. Yet a remarkable characteristic of his 
style, as well as of Wither's, is its ease and fluency ; and 
t would appear, from what he says in one of the 
songs of his Pastorals, that he had written part of that 
work before he was twenty. His poetry certainly does 
not read as if its fountain would be apt soon to run dry. 
His facility of rhyming and command of harmonious 
expression are very great ; and, within their proper 
sphere, his invention and fancy are also extremely active 
and fertile. His strength, however, lies chiefly in 
description, not the thing for which poetry or language 
is best fitted, and a species of writing which cannot be 
carried on long without becoming tiresome ; he is also 
an elegant didactic declaimer ; but of passion, or indeed 
of any breath of actual living humanity, his poetry has 
fdmost none. This, no doubt, was tiie cause c£ the 
neglect into which after a short time it was allowed to 
drop ; and this limited quality of his genius may also 
very probably have been the reason why he so soon, 
ceased to write and publish. From the time when 
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religious and political contention began to wax high, in 
Ae latter years of King James, such poetry as Browne's 
had little chance of acceptance ; from about that date 
Wither, as we have seen, who also had previously 
written hb * Shepherd's Hunting,' and other similar 
pieces, took up a new strain ; and Browne, if he was 
to continue to be listened to, must have done the same, 
which he either would not or could not. Yet, although 
without the versatility of Wither, and also with less vita- 
lity than Wither even in the kind of poetry which is 
common to the two, Browne rivals that writer both in 
the abundance of his poetic vein and the sweetness of 
his verse ; and the English of the one has nearly all the 
parity, perspicuity, and what we may call unfading 
youngness of style which is so remarkable in the other. 
Here is a specim^ from the reply of Remond to the 
love-tale of his brother shepherd, in the first Song of 
the first Book of Britannia's Pastorals :— 

— Have thy stars malign been such. 
That fheir predominations sway so much 
Over the rest, that with a mild aspect 
The lives and loves of shepherds do affect? 
Then do I think there is some greater hand 
WMdi thy endeavours still doth countermand. 
Wherefore I wish thee quench the flame thus moved, 
And never love except thou be beloved ; 
For such an humour every woman seizeth. 
She loves not him that plaineth, but that pleaseth. 
When much thou lovest, most disdain comes on thee ; 
And, when thou think'st to hold her, she flies from thee. 
She, followed, flies ; she, fled from, follows post, 
And loveth best where she is hated most. 
'Tis ever noted* both in maids and wives, 
Their hearts and tongues are never relatives ; — 
Hearts full of holes (fo elder shepherds sayn). 
As apter to receive uan to retain. 

i>3 
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Whose crafts and wiles did I intend to show, 

This day would not pennit me time, I know : 

The da^rs swift hours would their course ha^e ran. 

And diTed themsdyes within the ocean. 

Ere I should haTe performed half my task, 

Striying their crafty subtleties to unmask. 

And, gentle swain, some counsel take of me : 

Lore not still wh^ thou may'st ; love who loves thee ; 

Draw to the courteous*; fly thy love's abhorrer ; 

And, if she be not for thee, be not for her. 

If that she still be wavering, will away, 

Why should'st thou strive to hold what will not stay ? 

This maxim reason never can conftite :— 

Better to live by loss than die by suit 

Favour and pity wait on patoice ; 

And hatred oft attendeth videnoe. 

If tibou wilt get desire whence love hath pawned it^ 

Believe me, take thy time, but ne'er demand it. 

Women, as well as men, retain desire. 

But can dissemble more than men their fire. 

Be never caught with looks, nor self-wrought rumour. 

Nor by a qjuamt disguise, nor sinja;ing humour. 

Those outside shows are to^s which outwards snare ; 

But virtoe, lodged within, is only fiiir. 

If thou hast seen the beauty of our nation. 

And find'st her have no love, have thou no passion ; 

But seek thou fiirther : other places, sure, 

May yield a fiice as fidr, a love more ^nre. 

Leave, oh then leave, fond swain, this idle course ; 

For love's a good no mortal wight can force. 

And here is another short extract from the second Song, 
exemplifying Browne's more habitual manner, on ground 
where all the descriptive poets have been competitors : — 

Not all the ointments brought from Delos isle, 
Nor from the confines of seven-headed Nile ; 
Nor that brought whence Phenioians have abodes ; 
Nor Cyprus' wild vine flower ; nor that of Rh6des 5 
Nor rose's oil from Naples, Capua ; 
Safifron oonfected in dUcia ; 
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Not that of quinoes, nor c^maijoram, 

That ever from the ide of Coos came : 

Nor these, Bor any else, thon^ ne'er so rare, 

Could with this ^^lace for sweetest smells compare. 

There stood the elm, whose shade, so mildly mm. 

Doth nourish all that groweth mider him : 

Cypresses, that like pyramids run topping, 

Ajid hurt the least o^ any by their droppmg : 

The alder, whose tkt shadow nourisheth ; — 

Each plant set near to him long flourisheth : 

The heavy-headed jdane-tree, by whose shade 

The grass grows thickest, men are fk'esher made : 

The oak that best endures the thunder-ttrohM': 

The ererlasting ebony, cedar, box : 

The olive, that in wamscot never cleaves : 

The amorous vine, which m the elm sdll weaves : 

The lotus, juniper, where worms ne'er enter : 

The pine, with whom men Uirough the ocean venture : 

The war'tike yew, by which, more than the lance. 

The strong-armed English spirits conquered Franoe* 

Amongst me rest the tamarisk there stood. 

For housewives' besoms only known most good : 

The cold-place-loving birch and service tree ; 

The walnut loving vales, and mulberry ; 

The maple, ash, mat do delight in fountains 

Which have their currents by the rades of mountains ; 

The laurel, myrtle, ivy, date, which hold 

Their leaves all winter, be it ne'er so cold ; 

The fir, that often-times doth rosin drop \ 

The beech, that sddes ihe welkin with his top. 

All these, and thousand more, within this grove, 

By all the industry of nature, strove 

To frame an arbour that might keep within it 

The best of beauties that the world nath in it 



PB08E WRITEBS : — CHARLES I. 

Most of the prose that was written and publbhed ia 
England in the middle portion of the seventeeth oen^ 
tury, or die twenty years preceding the Restoration^ was 
political and thedogical, but very little of it has any 
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claim to be oonsidejred as belonging to the national lite- 
rature. A torrent of pamphlets and ephemeral polemics 
supplied the ravenous public appetite with a mental so»- 
tenance which answered the wants of the moment, much 
as the bakers* ovens did with daily bread for the body. 
It was all devoured, and meant to be devoured, as fast as 
it was produced — devoured in the sense of being quite 
used up and consumed, so far as any good was to be got 
out of it. It was in no respect intended for posterity, 
any more tbm the linen and broad*cloth then manufac- 
tured were intended for posterity. Still even this busy 
and exdted time produced some literary performances 
which still retain more or less of interest 

The writings attributed to Charles I. were first col- 
lected and published at the Hague soon after his dei^, 
in a folio volume without date, under the title of * Reli- 
quiae Sacrse Carolina,* and twice afterwards in England, 
namely, in 1660 and 1687, with the title of * BASIAIKA : 
The Works of Kmg Charles the Martyr.* If we ex- 
cept a number of speeches to the parliament, lottos, 
dispatches, and other political papers, the contents of 
this collection are all theolo^cal, consisting of prayerS| 
arguments, and disquisitions on the cpntrovery about 
church government, and the famous < Eikon Basilik^ or, 
The Portraiture of his sacred M^]e8ty in his Solitude and 
Sufferings;* which, having been prini»d under the care 
of Dr. Gauden (after the Restoration successively Bishop 
of Exeter and Worcester), had been first published by 
itself immediately after the king*s execution. It is now 
generally admitted that the Eikon was really writt^ by 
Gauden, who, after the Restoration, openly claimed it 
as his own. Mr. Hallam, however, although he has no 
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4otibt of Gfluden being the author, admi ts that it is, ne 
i^erthelefls, sup^ior to his acknowledged writings. *' A 
strain of majestic melancholy," he observes, "is well 
kept up ; but the personated sovereign is rather too the- 
atrical £w real nature ; the language is too rhetorical and 
mnplified, the perk>ds too artificially elaborated. None 
hat scholars and practised writers employ such a style as 
this."* It is not improbable that the work may have 
been submitted to Charles's revisal, and that it may have 
recdyed both his approval and his corrections. Charles, 
indeed, was more in the habit of correcting what had 
been written by others than of writing anything himself. 
" Though he was of as slow a pen as of speech," says 
Sir Philip Warwick, " yet both were very significant ; 
and he had that modest esteem of his own parts, that he 
would usually say, he would willingly make his own dis- 
patdies, but that he found it better to be a cobbler than 
a shoemaker. I have been in company with very learned 
men, when I have brought them their own papers back 
from him with his alterations, who ever confessed his 
amendments to have been yery material. And I once, 
by his commandment, InxMight him a paper of my own to 
read, to see whether it was suitable to his directions, and 
1^ disallowed it slightingly : I desired him I might call 
Dr.KSander8on to aid me, and that the doctor might 
understand his own meaning from himself; and, with his 
majesty's leave, I brought him whilst he was walking 
and taking the air ; whereupon we two went back ; 
but pleased him as little when we returned it: for, 
smilingly, he sdd, a man might hare as good ware out 
of a chandler's shop ; but afterwards he set it down with 
his own pen very plainly, and suitably to his own inten- 
* Lit of Eur. iiL 662. 
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tioM." The most important of the fiteruy {wocUietions 
which are achnitted to be wholly Charles's own, are his 
papers in the controversy which he carried on at New- 
castle in June and July, 1646, with Alexander Hender- 
son, the Scotch clergyman, on the question between epi- 
scopacy and presbytery, and those on the same subject 
in his controversy with the parliamentary divines at 
Newport, in October, 1648. These papers show consi- 
derable clearness of thinking and logical or argumentative 
talent ; but it cannot be said that they are written willi 
any remarkable force or elegance. It is not easy to 
understand the meaning of Horace Walpole's judgment 
on Charles's style, that '* it was formed between a cer- 
tain portion of sense, adversity, dignity, and perhaps a 
little insincerity.*'* What he says of a copy of verses 
said to have been written by his majesty during his con- 
finement in Carisbrook Castle, is more to the pmrpose : 
"The poetry is most uncouth and inharmonious; but 
there are strong thoughts in it, some good sense, and a 
strain of majestic piety." Though not very polished^ 
indeed, or very like the production of a practised verut 
fier, which goes so far to furnish a presumption of its 
authenticity, this composition, which is entitled ' Majesty 
in Misery, or an Impkuation to the King of Kings^'^ 
indicates poetic feelii^, and an evident &miliarity with 
the highest models. Here are a few of its more striking 
verses: 

Nature and law, by thy divine deeree 
The only sort of righteous royalty, 
With this dim diadem invested me. 
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The fiefeest fbries, that do daily tread 
Upon my grie^ my gray discrowned head, 
Are those that owe my bounty for their bread. 

• • • • • 
The CSinrch of England doth all fiicti<m foster, 
The pulpit is usurped by each impostor ; 
£rf^9K>r« excludes the Paier Foster, 

The Presbyter and Independent seed 

Springs with broad blades ; to make religion bleed 

Heroa and Pontius Hlate are agreed. 

The comer-stone *s misplaced by everjr pavionr ; 
T'nth such a bloody m^od and behaviour 
Their ancestras did cruciQr our Saviour. 

• • • • • 
With my own power my majesty they wound ; 

In the lung's name the king himiself' s unc]t>wned ; 
8e doth the dost destroy the diamond. 

Milton's psosb wobks. 

We have already mentioned Bishop Hall, both as a poet 
and as a writer of prose, in the end of the preceding and 
the earlier part of the present century. A part which 
Hall took in his old age in the grand controversy of the 
time brought him into collision vnth one, with whose 
name in after ages the world was to resound. John 
Milton, then in his thirfy-third year, and recently re- 
tamed from his travels in France and Italy, had already, 
m 1641 , lent the aid of his pen to the war of the Puritans 
f^unst the established church by the publication of his 
treatise entitled ' Of Reformation,' in Two Books. 
The same year HaU pid^ished his < Humble Remon- 
strance ' in favour of Episcopacy ; which immediately 
called forth an *Answ«* by Smectymnuus,' — a word 
formed from the initial letters of the names of five Puritan 
ministers by whom the tract was written — Stephen Mar- 
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shall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew' New- 
comen, 4and William (or, as he was on this occasion 
reduced to designate himself, Uuilliam) Spurstow. The 

* Answer ' produced a * Confutation ' by Archbishop 
Usher ; and to this Milton replied in a treatise entitled 

* Of Prelatical Episcopacy.* Hall then published ft 

* Defence of the Humble Remonstrance ;' and Milton 
wrote * Animadversions ' upon that. About the same 
time he also brought out a performance of much greater 
pretension, under the title of * The Reason of Church 
Grovemment urged against Prelacy,' in Two Books. 
This is the work containing the magnificent passage in 
which he makes the announcement of his intention to 
attempt something in one of the highest kinds of poetry 
**in the mother-tongue," long afterwards accomplished 
in his great epic. Meanwhile a * Confutation of the 
Animadversions ' having been published by Bishop Hall, 
or his son, Milton replied, in 1642, in an ' Apology for 
Smectymnui&,' which was the last of his publications in 
this particular controversy. But nearly all his other 
prose writings were given to the worid wi^dn the pre- 
sent period: — namely, his 'Tractate of Education,'' ad- 
dressed to his Mend Hartlib, and his noble ' Areopagitica, 
a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing/ in 
1644 ; his ' Doctrine and Disdpline of Divorce,' and his 

* Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce,' ihe 
same year ; his ' Tetrachordon ' and ' Colastmon ' (both 
on the same subject), in 1646 ; his ' Tenure oi Kings 
and Magistrates,' his * Eikonoclastes,' in answer to the 
Eikon Basilik^, and one or two other tracts of more tem* 
porary interest, all after the execution of the king, in 
1649; his < Defence for the Peofde of England,' in 
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Snswer to Salmasius (in Latin) in 1651 ; his * Second 
Defence ' (also in Latin), in reply to a work by Peter 
da Moulin, in 1654 ; two additional Latin tracts in reply 
to rejcMnders of Du Moulin, in 1645 ; his treatises on 
* Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases/ and on ' The 
Means of Removing Hirelings out of the Church/ in 
1659 ; his * Letter concerning the Ruptures of the Com- 
monwealth/ and * Brief Delineation of a Free Common- 
wealth/ the same year ; and, finally, his ' Ready and 
Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth,' and his 
^ Brief Notes upon a Sermon preached by Dr. Griffith, 
called The Fear of Grod and the King,' in the spring of 
1660, immediately before the king's return. Passages 
of great poetic splendour occur in some of these produc- 
tions, and a fervid and fiery spirit breathes in all of 
Uiem, though the animation is as apt to take the tone 
of mere coarse objurgation and abuse as of lofty and 
dignified scorn or of vigorous argument ; but, upon the 
whole, it cannot be said that Milton's English prose is a 
good style. It is in the first place, not perhaps in voca^ 
bahry, but certainly in genius and construction, the most 
Latinized of English styles ; but it does not merit the 
Gonunendation bestowed by Pope on another style which 
he conceived to be formed after the model of the Roman 
eloquence, of being *^80 Latin, yet so English all the 
while." It is both soul and body Latin, only in an 
English dress. Owing partly to this principle of com- 
position upon which he deliberately proceeded, or to the 
adoption of which his education and tastes or habits led 
Um, partly to the character of his mind, fervid, gorgeous, 
and soaring, but having littie involuntary impulsiveness 
or self-abandonment, rich as his style often is, it never 
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BAOves with any degree of rapidity or easy grace eTea in 
passages where sach qualities are most reqidredy bat iMi 
at all times something of a stiflP, cumbrous, oppressiye air, 
as if every thought, the lightest and most eyaoescent as 
well as the gravest and stateliest, were attired in brocade 
and whalelxHie. There is too little relief from constant 
straining and striving ; too little repose and variety ; i« 
short, too little nature. Many things, no doubt, are 
happily said ; there is much strong and also some brilliaat 
expression ; but even such imbedded gems do not occur 
so often as might be looked for from so poetical a mind. 
In fine, we must admit the truth of what he has hioiself 
confessed — that he was not naturally disposed to " this 
manner of writing ;** " wherein," says he, " knowing 
myself inferior to myself, led by the genial power of 
nature to another task, I have the use, as I may aecovnt 
it, but of my left hand." * With all his quick susoepti- 
Hlity for whatever was beautiful and bright, Milton 
seems to have needed the soothing influences of the re- 
gularity and music of verse fiilly to bring out his poetry, 
or to sublimate his imagination to the true poetical states 
The passion which is an enlivening flame in his y&am 
half suffocates him with its smoke in his prose. 

HALB8.— CHTLLDTGWOBTH. 

Two other eminent names of theological controversial* 
ists belonging to this troubled age of the English churdi 
may be mentioned together — ^those of John Hales and 
William Chillingworth. Hales, who was bom in 1684, 
and died in 1656, the same year with ^^all and Ushw^ 

* Reas<m of Church Government, Book II. 
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paldkiied in his lifetime a few short tracts, of wbidi tiie 
MOBt important is a Disooorse on Schism, which was 
piint^ in 1642, and is oonndered to h^ge led the way 
m tfiat bold revolt against the authority of the Others, so 
ma^ cried up by the preceding school of Andrews and 
Laixi, upon which has ^nce been founded what many 
Md to foe the strongest defence of the Church of Eng- 
bEBd against tiiat of Rome. All Hales's writings were 
ccMected and published after his death, in 1659, in a 
quarto volume, bearing the title of ' Golden Remains <^ 
the Ever-Memorable Mr. John Hales,'— -a designation 
whidi has stuck to his name. The main idea of his 
treatise on Schism was followed up with much greater 
vigour, and carried much ferther out, by Chillingworth 
—-the Immortal Chillingworth, as he is styled by his 
aihnirers— in his famous work entitled * The Religion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation,' published in 1637^ 
This is one of the most closely and keenly argued po- 
lemical treatises ever written : the style in which Chil- 
lingworth presses his reasoning home is like a charge 
with the bayonet. He was still only in his early man- 
hood when he produced this remarkably able work ; and 
he died in 1644 at the age of forty-two. 

JEBEMT TATLOB. 

But the greatest name by fer among the English di- 
yiaes of the middle of the seventeenth oentiny is Ihat of 
Jeremy Taylor. He was bom in 1613, and died Bishop 
ci Down and Connor in 1667 ; but most of his works 
wtere written, and many of them were also published, 
before the Restoration. In abundance of thought; in 
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Ingeiluity of argument; in opulence of ima^natioa ; in 
It soul made alike for the feding of the sublime, of^^e 
beautiful, and^ the picturesque ; and in a style, answer* 
ing in its compass, flexibility, and sweetness to thede-* 
mands of all these powers, Taylor is unrivalled among 
the masters of English eloquence. He is the Spenser of 
our prose writers ; and his prose is sometimes almost as 
musical as Spenser's verse. His Sermons, his Goldmi 
Grove, his Holy Living, and, still more, his Holy Dying 
and his Contemplations on the State of Man, all contain 
many passages, the beauty and splendour of which are 
hardly to be matched in any other English prose writ^; 
Another of his most remarkaUe works, * Thedogia 
^ectica, a Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying,' 
^rst published in 1647, may be placed beside Milton'B 
Areopagitica, published three years before, as doing for 
liberty of conscience the same service which that did for 
the liberty of the press. Bath remain the most eloquent 
and comprehensive defences we yet possess of these two 
great rights. 

njIXKB. 

The last of the theolo^cal writers of this era that we 
shall notice is Fuller. Dr. Thomas. Fuller was born in 
1604, and died in 1661 ; and in the course of his not 
very extended life produced a considerable number of 
literary worics, of which his * Church History of Britain 
from the Bulh of Jesus Christ until the Year 1648,' 
whidh appeared in 1656, and his * History of the Wor- 
thies of England,' which was not published till the year 
after his death, are the most important. He is a i 
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singular writer, Ml of veriMd quibUing and quaintneds of 
aU kinds, but by lar the most amusing and engaging of 
dl the rhetoridans of this school, inasmuch as his con-< 
ceits are rarely mere elaborate feats of ingenuity, but are 
Bsoally informed either by a strong spirit of very peculiar 
humour and droll^y, or sometimes even by a warm& 
and depth of feeling, of which too, strange as it may ap^ 
pear, the oddity of his phraseology is often not an inef* 
fective exponent. He was certainly one of the greatest 
and truest wits that ever lived : he is witty rfot by any 
9ort of effort at all, but as it were in spite of himself, or 
because he cannot help it. But wit, or the faculty of 
kcddng at and presenting things in their less obvious re- 
lations, is accompanied in him, not only by humour and, 
heart, but by a considerable endowment of the irradiating 
power of fancy. Accordingly, what he writes is always 
lively and interesting, and sometimes even eloquent and 
poetical, though the eccentricities of his characteristic 
Bumner are not favourable, it must be confessed, to dig- 
nity or solemnity of style when attempted to be long 
sustained. Fuller, and it is no wonder, was one of the 
most popular writers, if not the most popular, of his own 
day : he observes himself, in the opening chapter of his 
*• Worthies,' that hitherto no stationer (or publbher) had 
lost by him ; and what happened in regard to one of his 
works, his * Holy State,' is perhaps without example in 
the hbtory of book-publishing : — it appeared originally 
in a folio volume in 1642, and is believed to have been 
four times reprinted before the Restoration; but the 
publisher continued to describe the two last impressions 
on the title-page as still only the third edition, as if the 
demand had been £so great that he felt (for whatever 
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reMon) unwilling that its extent sbovdd be known. Xi 
is conjectured that his motive probably was '* a desire to 
hill suspicion, and not to invite pnjiiluti<m from the 
ruling powars."* 

Hardly anything can be found in Full^ that is doll or 
wearisome ; and we may therefore safely indidge in a 
few extracts. We will begin with some passages from, 
his Worthies, int^'esting or curious either for the manner 
or the matter: — 

Chapter I, The Duign of the enmdnq TTor*.— Eng- 
land may not unfitly be compared to an House, not very 
great, but convenient ; and the several Shires may pro-; 
perly be resembled to the rooms thereof. Now, as 
learned Master Camden, and painful Master Speed, with 
others, have described the rooms themsdves ; so it is our. 
intention, Grod willing, to describe the furniture of those 
rooms ; such eminent commodities which every county 
doth produce, with the persons of Quality bred therein, 
and some other observaoles coincident with the same 
subject. 

Cato, that great and grave philosopher, did commonly 
demand, when any new project was propounded unto him, 
" Cui bono V* What good would ensue in case the same 
was effected. A question more fit to be asked than facile 
to be answered, in all undertakings, especially in the set- 
ting forth of new books, insomuch that thev themselves 
who complain diat they are too many already help daily 
to make tnem more. 

Know, then, I propound ^ve ends to myself in this 
book. First, to gain some glory to Grod. Secondly, to 
preserve the memories of the Dead. Thirdly, to present 
examples to the Living. Fourthly, to entertain the 
Reader with delight. And lastly (which I am not 
ashamed publicly to profess), to procure some honest 
profit to Myself. If not so happy to obt£un all, I will be 

♦ Prefece by the Editor, Mr. James Nichols, to *The 
Holy State/ 8vo., Lon. 1841. 
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l^rfiil to attain some ; y«a, contented, and thankful too, 
if gaining any (especially the first) of these ends, the 
motives of my endeavours. 

First, glory to God, which ought to be the aim of all 
our actions, though too often our bow starts, our hand 
shakes, and so our arrow misseth the mark. Yet I hope 
that our describing iso good a land, with the various iruits 
and fruitful varieties therein, will engage both writer and 
reader in gratitude to that God who bath been so boun- 
tifiil to our nation. In order whereunto, I have not 
only always taken, but often sought, occasions to ezhcnrt 
to thankfulness ; hoping the same will be interpreted no 
straggline from my subject, but a closing with my calling. 

Secondly, to preserve the memories of the Dead. A 
good name is an ointment poured out, smelt where it is 
not seen. It hath been tne lawful desire of m^i in all 
ages to perpetuate their memories, thereby in some sort 
revenging themselves of mortality, though few have 
found out effectual means to perform it. For monuments 
made of wood are subject to be burnt ; of glass, to be 
broken ; of soft stone, to moulder ; of marble and metal 
(if escaping the teeth of time), to be demolished by the 
hand oi covetousness ; so that, in my apprehension, the 
safest way to secure a memory from oblivion is (next his 
own virtues) by committing &e same in writing to pos- 
terity. 

Thirdly, to present examples to the Ltving ; having 
here pecedents of all sorts and sizes ; of men famous for 
ralour, wealth, wisdom, learning, religion, and bountp^ to 
the public, on which last we most largely insist. The 
scholar, being taxed by his writing-master for idleness in 
his absence, made a fair defence when pleading that his 
master had neither left him paper whereon, nor copy 
whereby, to write. But rich men will be without excuse, 
if not expressing their bounty in someproportion ; God 
having provided them paper enough (" The poor you have 
always with you "), and set them signal examples, as in 
our ensuing work will plainly appear. 

Fourthly, to entertain the Reader with delight. I 
confess the subject is but dull in itself, to tell the time 
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and place of men's birth and death, their nam^ widi til* 
names and number of then* books ; and therefore this Ime 
skeleton, of time, place^ and person, must be fleshed wHk 
some pleasant passages. To this intent I have pu^poseljr 
interlaced (not as meat, but as condiment) manj delight^ 
ful stories, that so the Reader, if he do not arise (whieb 
I hope and desire) reUgiosior or doctior, with more piet^ 
or learning, at least he may depart jucundwr, with Dioce 
pleasure and lawful delight. 

Lastly, to procure moderate profit to Myself, in conn 
pensation of my pains. It was a proper question whidi 
plain-dealing Jacob pertinently propounded to Laban, 
nis father-in-law : ^* And now when shall I provide for 
mine house also ? " Hitherto no stationer hath lost by 
me ; hereafter it will be hieh time for me (all things 
conindered) to save for myself 

The following passages are from the account of Mid- 
dlesex:— 

Leather. — This, though common to all counties, is en? 
tered under the manufactures of Middlesex, because 
London therein is the staple place of slaughter ; and the 
hides of beasts there bought are generally tanned about 
Enfield in this county. 

A word of the antiquity and usefulness of this coni^ 
modity. Adam's first suit was of leaves, his second of 
leather. Hereof girdles, shoes, and many utensils (not 
to speak of whole houses of leather, I mean coaches) are 
made. Yea, I have read how Frederick the Second^ 
Emperor of Grermany, distressed to pay his army, made 
monetam coriaceam, coin of leather, making it current bj 
hb proclamation ; and afterward, when his soldiers re? 
paid it into his exchequer, they received so much silver 
m lieu thereof. - 

Many good laws are made (and. still one wanting to 
enforce the keeping of them) for the makine of this mer^ 
chantable commodity ; and yet still mudi unsaleable 
leather is sold in our markets.' 

The Lord Treasurer Burleigh, who always consisted 
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aiiificers in their own art, was indoctrinated by a cobbler 
i& the true tanning of leather. This cobbler, taking a 
sKce of bread, toasted it by degrees at some distance 
from the fire, turning it many times till i|; became brown 
and harden both sides. * This, my lord,' saith he, * we 
good fellows call a tanned toast, done so well that it will 
Stet many mornings' draughts ; and leather thus leisurely 
tanned, and turned many times in the iO^tt [vat], will . 
prove serviceable, which otherwise will quickly fleet and 
rag oat.' And, althou^ that great statesman caused sta- 
tutes to be made according to his instructions, complaints 
m this kind daily continue and increase. Surely, were 
all that occupation as honest as Simon the Tanner, the 
entertainer of Simon Peter in Joppa, they would be 
more conscientious in their calling. Let me add, what 
experience proveth true, though it be hard to assign the 
true cause thereof, that, when wheat is dear, leathev always 
18 cheap ; and when le^^er is dear, then wheat is cheap. 

27ie Buildings. — . . . . Osterly House, now Sir Wil- 
liam Waller's, must not be forgotten, built in a park by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who here magnificently entertained 
and lodged Queen Elizabeth. Her majesfy found fault 
with the court of this house as too great ; farming that 
it would appear more handsome if divided with a wall in 
the middle. What doth Sir Thomas, but in the night- 
time sends for workmen to London (money commands all 
things), who so speedily and silently apply their busi- 
ness that the next morning discovered that court double, 
which the night had left single before. It is question- 
able whether the Queen next day was more contented 
with the conformity to her fancy, or more pleased with 
tlie surprise and sudden performance thereof; whilst 
her courtiers disported themselves with their several ex- 
pressions ; some avowmg it was no wonder he could so 
soon change a building who could build a change; 
others (reflecting on some known diflerences in this 
knight's family) affirmed that any house is easier divided 
than united. 

JLondon, — It oweth its greatness, under God's divine 
proYidence, to the well-conditioned river of Thames, 

TOI#. lY. » 
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which doth not, «b some fyrant fiwen ia Europe, 
its strength in a destructive way. but emplojretfa its gt««l^ 
ness in goodness, to be benencial to commerce by tive 
reciprocation of the tide therein. Hence it was Ihat, 
when King James, ol£ended with the city, threatrated to 
remove his court to another place, the Lord Ma^er 
(boldly enough) returned, that he mi^t reno^ne fafe 
court at his pleasure, but could not remove the river of 
Thames. 

Needles,— The use. hereof Is right ancient, tlK>ag^ 
sewing was before needles ; for we read dial oar Ant 
parents made themselves aprons by sewing fig-leaves 
together, cither fastening th^ with some gludnoos mat- 
ter, or with some sharp thing joining them iog^het. 

A pin is a blind needle ; a needle, a pin with an eye/ 
What nails do in solid, needles do in supple bodies',' 
putting them together ; only they remain not ^ean for- 
mally, but virtually in the thread which they leave be- 
hind them. It is the woman's pencil ; and embroidery.' 
(vestis acu ptcta) is the master-piece thereof. I say em- 
broidery, much used in former, neglected in our age, 
wherein modem gallants, affecting variety of suits, desire' 
that their clothes should be known by them, and not, as 
our ancestors, they by their clothes, one suit <^ state 
serving them for several solemnities. 

This industrious instrument, Needle {quasi ne idle, as 
some will have it), maintaineth numy mUlions. Yea, he^ 
who desireth a blessing on the plough and the needle^ 
(including that in the card afid compass), comprdiendeth' 
most employment at home and abroidy by land and by* 
sea. 

All I will add is this: that the first fine S«uiidi' 
needles in England .were made in the r^gn of Queen 
Mary, in Cheapside, by a negro ; but such his envy that 
he would teach his art to none, so that it died with him. 
More charitable was Eiias Crowse, a German, who, oom^ 
ing over into England about the eighth of Queen Elka- 
beth, first taught us the making of Spanish needles ; ami , 
since we have taught ourselves the using of theo^. 
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.< Tbe fblkywing interesting {Miesage, often feferred to, is 
&om the account of Warwickshire : — 

William Shakespeare was bom at Stratford on Avon 
in this county ; in whom three eminent poets may seem 
in some sort to be compounded : 1. Martial, in the war- 
Hte sound of his surname (whence some may conjecture 
Wm of a military extraction), hastivibrans, or Shake- 
speare. 2. Ovid, the most natural and witty of all poets ; 
and' hence it was that Queen Elizabeth, coming into a 
grammar-school, made tiiis extemporary verse, 

Persius a Crabstaff, Bawdy Martial/ Ovid a fine wag. 

3, Plautus, who was an exact comedian, yet never any 
scholar ; as our Shakespeare, if alive, would confess him- 
i^f. Add to all these, that, though his genius generally 
. was jocular, and inclining him to festivity, yet he coula, 
wben so disposed, be solemn and serious, as appears by 
his tragedies ; so that Heraclitus himself (I mean if 
secret and unseen) might afford to smile at his comedies, 
they w^ere so merry ; and Democritus scarce forbear to 
sign at his tragedies, they were so mournful. 

He was an eminent instance of the truth of that rule, 
Poeta non Jit, sed nascitur ; one is not made, but bom 
apoet. Indeed his learning was very little, so that, as 
Cornish diamonds are not polished by any lapidary, but 
are pointed, and smoothed even, as they are taken out of 
^e earth, so nature itself was all the art which was used 
iqpon him. 

Many were the wit combats betwixt him and Ben 
J^nson. Which two I behold like a Spanish great gal- 
leon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like 
tke former, was built far higher in learning ; solid, but 
slow, in hb performances. Shakespeare, with the £n^ 
hgh nian-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
opuld turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention. 
He died anno Donani 16 . . , and was buried at Stratford 
itpoa Avon, the town of his nativity. 

X 2 
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We may add another Warwickshire worthy, of a dif^ 
ferent order : — '^ 

Philemon Holland^ where bom is to me unknowni 
was bred in Trinity College in Cambridge a Doctor ia 
Physic, and fixed himself in Coventry. He was the 
translator general in his age, so that those books akm 
of his turning into English will make a country ^eiM^ 
man a competent library for historians ; in so much tha$ 
one saith, 

** Holland with his translations doth so fill us. 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus.** 

Indeed, some decry all translators as interlopers, spo^ 
ing the trade of learning, which should be driven amongst 
scholars alone. Such also allege that the best transla^ons 
are works' rather of industry than judgment, and, in easy 
authors, of faithfulness rather than industry ; that many 
be but bunglers, forcing the meaning of the authors thegr 
translate, " forcing the lock when they cannot open it,*' 

But their opinion resents too much of envy, that such 
gentlemen who cannot repair to the fountain should be 
debarred access to the stream. Besides, it is unjust to 
charge all with the faults of some; and a distmction 
must be made amongst translators betwixt cobblers ai^d 
workmen, and our Holland had the true knack of trans- 
lating. ] 

Many of these his books he wrote with one peh, 
whereon he himself thus pleasantly versified : — 

** With one sole pen I writ this book, *[ 

Made 6f a grey goose quill ; 
A pen it was when it I took, 

And a pen I leave it still." ' 

This monumental pen he solemnly kept, and showed to 
my reverend tutor. Doctor Samuel Ward. It seems he 
leaned very lightly on the neb thereof, though weightyy 
enouffh in another sense, performing not slightly but 
solidly what he undertook. 

But what commendeth him most to the praise of ijite- 
terity is his translating Camden's Britannia, a tinbsmfon 



n^ore than a translation, with many excellent additions 
not found in the Latin, done fifty years since in Master 
Camden*s lifetime, not only with his knowledge and 
<wiisent, but also, no doubt, by his desire and help. Yet 
Mich additions (discoverable m the former part with aste- 
ridis in the margent) with some antiquaries obtain not 
teqaal authenticalness with the rest. This eminent 
translator was translated to a better life anno Domim 
16... 

The translation of the translator took place in fact in 
1636, when he had reached the yenerable age of eighty- 
^ve, so that translating would seem to be not an un- 
'healthy occupation. The above sketch is Fuller all 
fiyety in heart as well as in head and hand — the last 
iottch especially, which, jest though it be, and upon a 
'f(^mn subject, falls as gentiy and kindly as a tear on 
good old Philemon and his labours. The effect is as if 
we were told that even so gently fell the touch of death 
^tself upon the ripe old man — even so easy, natural, and 
ismiling, his labours over, was his leave-taking and ex- 
^ifihafige of this earth of many languages, the confusion or 
cliscord of which he had done his best to reduce, for that 
better world, where there is only one tongue, and trans- 
lation is not needed or known. And Fuller's wit and 
jesting are always of this character ; they have not in 
them a particle either of bitterness or of irreverence. 
No man ever (in ^Titing at least) made so many jokes, 
gppd, bad, and indifferent ; be the subject what it may, 
/^ dioes not matter ; in season and out of season he is 
viequidly; iaeetious ; he cannot let slip an occasion of say- 
"lAg' a good thing any more than a man who is tripped 
ouikeep himself from falling ; the habit is as irresistible' 
rj,j|^ him as the habit of breathing ; and yet there is pro- 
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bably neitlieran iU-natured wxr a pro&ne wittkkni t# 
be found in all that he has written. It is the sweetest- 
blooded wit that was ever incised into man or book^ 
And how strong and weighty, as well as how gentle and 
beautiful, much of his writing is \ The work perhaps iH^ 
which he is oftenest eloquent and patiietic is that entitled 
*The Holy State and the Profane State,* the formefi 
great popularity of which we have already noticed* If 
consists in fact of a series of moral^ theological, and nus^ 
cellaneous essays, interspersed with narratives, the first 
foor books being occupied with the Holy State, the fifth 
with the Pro&ne» Boany oi the papers being delinei^io»«[ 
of different characters, such as the Good Wife, the Good' 
Husband, the (xood Phyacian, the Good Merchimt^ the^ 
Good Herald, under the former head,-^the Witch, th^^ 
Hypocrite, the Heretic, the Liar, under the latter. Nq 
writer whatever almost tells a story so well as Fuller—, 
with so much life and point and gusto. The narrativesj 
however, of the Holy and Profane State, are all too 
long for extract ; and^ m selecting from that work the' 
last i^ecimens we can afford to give of this admiraUo; 
old writer, we must confine ourselves to a few passages 
that admit of being more easily separated from the con-' 
text. We will begin with some from his chapter euti^i 
tied * The Good Soldier :'— . . -n 



A soldier is one of alawfiil, necessaiy, commendable,* 
and honourable profession; yea, God himself may seeiii^ 
to be one free of the company of soldiers, in that W> 
styleth himself a ** Man of War." Now, though manv 
hate soldiers as the twigs of the rod war, wherewith- 
God scourgeth wanton countries into repentance, yet iff 
their calling so needful that, were not some sohfi^v^nf^ 
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; b» oM flddittra, daily employed to defend our own, 
the world would grow so licentious. 

Maxim I. He keepeth a clear and guiet conscience in 
M9 breagt, ukick otherwise will gnaw out the roots of all 
V0shur, — rOTvicioas sddiers are compassed with enemies 
<^ all Mdes ; their foes without them, and an ambush 
within tb«n of fleshly lusts, which, as St. Peter saith, 
^^ fight against the soul.*' None fitter to go to war than 
those who have made their peace with God in Christ. 
For such a man's mhiI is an impregnable fort. It cannot 
be scaled with ladders, for it reacheth up to heaven ; nor 
be broken ^ith batteries, for it is wallea with brass ; nor 
undermined by pioneers, for it is founded on a rock ; 
nor betrayed by treason, for faith itself keeps it ; nor be 
burnt by granadoes, for he can quench the fiery darts of 
tlie devil ; nor be forced by famine, for ^ ^ a good consci^H^ 
is a continual feast." 

Maxim III. He counts his princess lawful command 
to be his sufficient warrant to^ght. — In a defensive war, 
when his chnintry is hostilely invaded, it is pity but his 
nedc should hang in suspense with his conscience, that 
doubts to fight. In offensive war, though the case be 
harder, the common soldier is not to dispute, but do, his 
prince's command. Otherwise princes, oefore they levy 
a^ army of soldiers, must first levy an army of casuists 
arid confessors to satisfy each scrupulous soldier in point 
(^ right to the war ; and the most cowardly will be the 
most conscientious, to multiply doubts eternally. Be- 
sides, causes of war are so complicated and perplexed, so 
jSsBXxy things falling in ihe prosecution, as may alter the 
oriffma! state thereof; and private soldiers have neither 
calling nor ability to dive into such mysteries. But, if 
the conscience of a counsellor or commander in chief re- 
nnmstratesr in himself the unlawfulness of this war, he is 
bbtmd humbly to represent to his prince his reasons 
against it. 

• Maxim IV . He esteemeth an hardship easy, through 
hejpes of victory. — Moneys are the sinews of war ; yet, 
if these sinews should chance to be shrunk, and pay ca- 
m/tlf M tbort, he takes a fit of this convulsion pa- 
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tiently. He is contented though in cold weaiher ftis 
hands must be their own fire, and warm themselves iritb 
working ; though he be better armed against th^ ene- 
mies than the weather, and his corslet whoUer Uum his 
clothes; though he hath more fasts and vigils in his 
almanac than the Romish church did ever enjoin. He 
patiently endureth drought, for desire of honour ; and 
one thirst quencheth another. In a word, tfaoush much 
indebted to his own back and belly, and umdne to pay 
them, yet he hath credit himself, and confidently ruBs 
on ticket with himself, hoping the next victory will dis- 
charge all scores with advantage. 

Along with this we will give the concluding head of 
the next chapter, entitled The Grood Sea Captain, which 
is very characteristic : — 

He dcdly sees and dtdy considers God's wonders m 
the deep. — Tell me, ye naturalists, who sounded the first 
march and retreat to the tide, *^ Hither shalt thou come, 
and no further." Why doth not the water recover his 
right over the earth, being higher in nature ? Whence 
came the salt, and who first boiled it, which made so 
much brine ? When the winds are not only wild in a 
storm, but even stark mad in an hurricane, who is it that 
restores them aeain to their wits, and brings them asleep 
in a calm ? Who made the mighty whales, which swim 
in a sea of water, and have a sea of oil swimming in 
them ? W^ho first taught the water to imitate the crea- 
tures on land, so that the sea is the stable of horse-fishes, 
the stall of kine-fishes, the st^ of hog-fishes, the kennel 
of dog-fishes, and in all thmgs the sea the ape of the 
land ? Whence grows the ambergris in the sea ? which 
is not so hard to find where it is as to know what it is. 
Was not God the first shipwright ? and all vessels on 
ihe water descended from the loins (or ribs rather) of 
Noah's ark ? or else, who durst be so bold, with a few , 
crooked boards nailed together, a stick standing upright, 
and a rag tied to it, to adventure into the ocean ? What 
loadstone first touched the loadstone ? Or how first ML 
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ckf m lofe with the North, rather afifecting that cold 
:tiimate than the pleasant East, or fruitful South or West ? 
How comes that stone to know more than men, and find 
the way to the land in a mist ? In most of these men 
"t^e sanctuary at occulta qucditas [some hidden quality] ; 
and complain that the room is dark, when their eyes are 
;blmd. Indeed, they are God's wonders ; and that sea- 
,tnan the greatest wonder of all for his blockishness, who, 
Iteeing them daily, neither takes notice of them, admires 
at them, nor is thankful for them. 

Our last extract shall be the conclusion of his eloquent 
sketch of the Life of Bishop Ridley :— 

His whole life was a letter written full of learning and 

religion, whereof his death was the seal Old 

Hugh Latimer was Ridley's partner at the stake, some 
,time Bishop of Worcester, who crawled thither after 
him ; <me who had lost more learning than many ever had 
who flout at his plain sermons, though his downright 
;Style was as necessary in that age as it would be ridi- 
culous in ours. Indeed, he condescended to people's 
capacity ; and many men unjustly count those low in 
learning who indeed do but stoop to their auditors. Let 
;Bie see any of our sharp wits do that with the edge, 
.which his bluntness did with the back, of the knife, and 
persuade so many to restitution of ill-gotten goods. 
Though he came after Ridley to the stake, he got before 
^im to heaven : his body, made tinder by age, was no 
sooner touchetl by the fire, but instantly this md Simeon 
b^ his Nitnc dimittU^ and brought the news to heaven 
jtbat his brother was following after. But Ridley suffered 
with far more pain, the fire about him being not well 
made ; and yet one would think that age should be skilfiil 
in making such bonfires, as being much practised in 
them, 'rhe gunpowder that was given him did little 
service ; and his brother-in-law, out of desire to rid him 
out of pain, increased it (great grief will not ^ve men 
; leave to be' wise with it !) heaping fuel upon hinA to nd 
{p^rpoa^ ; so tiiat neither the laggots which his enemies' 

X 3 
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abger, nor his brother's good wiH, oast upon him, made 
the fire to bum kindly. 

In like manner, not much before, his dear friend 
Mast^ Hooper suffered with great torment ; the wind 
(which too often is the bellows of great fires) blowing ft 
away from him once or twice. Of all the Martyrs ki 
those days, these two endured most pain ; it being true 
that each of them Quaerebat in ignibus iffne$ — And still 
he did desire for fire in midst of fire ; — ^botli desiring to 
bum, and yet both their upper parts were but Confessors, 
when their lower parts were Martyrs and burnt to ashes. 
Thus (xod, where he hath given the stronger faith, he 
layeth on the stronger p^in. And so we leave then 
going up to heaven, Tike Elijah, in a chariot of fire. 

FeLTHAm's ReSOJLYBS. — M1CBOCO6MOGRAPHT. 

This volume of Fuller's, * The IMy a^ the Profime 
State,' may be considered as belon^ngtoadass of book^ 
the best of which seem to have been more popular than 
any other works, out of the region of poetry and fiction, 
among our ancestors of the seventeenth century. Baocm's 
Essays, for instance, which first appeared in 1597, were 
reprinted in 1606, in 1612, in 1613, and in 1625, during 
the lifetime of the author ; and after his death new edi» 
tions were still more rapidly called for. Another favourito 
volume of this kind was ^e * Resolves, Divine, Moral, bw) 
Political,' of Owen Feltiiam, the first edition of which him 
the date of 1628, and of which there were re-impressions 
in 1631, in 1634, m 1636, m 1647, in 1661, in 1670, m 
1677, and in 1696. Feltham tdls us himself that a por- 
tion of his book was written when he was only eighteen j 
and from this statement it has been conjectured that he 
was probably bom about 1610: he is supposed to hav» 
been still alive when the 1677 editicm of his Resolve^ 
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i oat. Very little more is known of his history than 
that he appears to have resided for the greater part of his 
life in the house of the Earl of Thomond, — Oldys says, 
on the contemporary report of Mr. William Looghtoo, 
aeho(^master in Kensington, who was related to Feltham, 
In qufidity of gentleman of the horse or secretary. The 
later editions of the Resolves are dedicated to the Countess 
of Thomond, a daughter of Sir George Fermor (ancestor 
of the Earls of Fom£ret) ; and the author in his address 
states that most of them were drawn up under h^ roof. 
The work is divided into two Parts or Centuries (the 
last being that first written and publbhed) ; and consists 
of a hundred and forty-six short papers Gt essays on moral 
and theologici^ subjects. like those of Bacon, most of 
Feltham's essays have a practical character or object, 
«miag, in Bacon's own phrase, to carry home some use- 
ful truth or maxim to the business and bosoms of their 
readers; they are, what Bacon expressly calls his, 
' Counsels, Civil and Moral ;' and hence no doubt in 
great part the acceptance they met with. The difference 
of &e times, however, as well as of the writers, is evi- 
denced by the more decidedly religious spirit which lea- 
vens Feltham's book. It is the spirit which was generally 
prevalent in England for the quarter of a century b^n« 
tlie breaking out of the civil war- neither High Church 
wot Puritan, bat yet decidedly a spirit of attachment both 
to the essential doctriaes of Christianity and to the pecu- 
liar system of the Established Church. It was a state of 
fe^ng which in more excited tones would be called luke- 
wtrm ; but it was 'sincerely 0]^)08ed to all licentiousness 
or kregitkrity both c^ conduct and opinion, and was 
firmly tiioogh not pasaonatdy botii moral trnd Christian. 
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It was in short the sort of religious feeling natural to 
tranquil and tolerably prosperous times ; and Feltham^ 
work is an exact representative of its character and 
the extent of its views. The work therefore was for- 
'tunate in hitting the reigning taste or fashion ; but it 
was also a work of remarkable ability — not indeed pre^ 
senting the subtle inquisition and large speculation itt 
which the Essays of Bacon abound, but still iiill of inge^ 
nious and sagacious remarks, always clearly, sometimes 
strikingly, expressed. Like all writers who haye ever 
been long popular, indeed, Feltham owed half his suceees 
to hb style — to a shaping of his thoughts which set their 
substance off to the best advantage, or at the veiy least 
enabled what of justness or wordi was in them to be most 
clearly and readily apprehended. There is little or ifeO*> 
thing, however, of poetry or picturesqueness in Feltham's 
writing ; it b clear, manly, and sufficiently expressive, 
but has no peculiar raciness or fdicity. Another pare-^ 
ceding work that still more resembles Fuller's b the littTe 
volume entitled * Microcosmography, or a Piece of the 
World Discovered, in Essays and Characters,' which in 
recent times has been usually ascribed to Dr. John Eark^ 
who after the Restoration was made Bbhop, first of Won- 
cester and then of Salisbury, though it does not appear 
upon what sufficient evidence. All that we can gather 
upon the point from Dr. Bliss's excellent modem edition 
(8vo. Lon. 181 1) is that the editor of the previous editicm 
of 1786 states himself to have lately discovered that the 
work was written by Bbhop Earle, " from v&ry good 
authority." " I regret extremely," says Dr: Bliss, iam 
note, ** that I am unaUe to put the reader in possenion 
of thb veiy acute dbcoverer's name." The woric, fc^a 
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mistake originating with Langbune, in his * Dramatic 
Foets,' had formerly been attributed to Edward Blomit, 
its first paUisher, who was a bookseller in St. Paul's 
ehnrchyard, and also a man of letters. He was, to the 
honour, as Dr. Bliss observes, of his taste and judgment,^ 
one of the jjartners in the first edition of the plays of 
Shakspeare. Earle is the author of a Latin version of 
the ' Eikon Basilik^/ published at the Hague in 1649 ; 
he is said to have also translated Hooker's * Ecclesiastical 
Polity ' into the same language ; he appears to have had 
in early life a high reputation both for classic learning 
and skill in English verse ; but, with the exception of the 
Microcosmography, his only other performances that are 
now known to exist are three short elegies, which Dr. 
Bliss has printed. He died in 1665, and was probably 
bom about the beginning of the century. The ' Micro- 
cosmography ' was first printed in 1628 ; a second edition, 
** much enlarged," came out in 1629, printed for Robert 
Alcot, the publisher of the second (1632) folio edition 
of Shakspeare ; the next mentioned by Dr. Bliss is a 
sixth, also printed for Alcot, in 1633 ; tibere was a seventh 
in 1638 ; after which the demand for the book seems to 
have been interrupted by the national confusions ; but an 
^gbth edition of it appeared in 1650. The style of the 
-^iMierocosmography' is much more antique and peculiar 
than ib&i of Fdtham's * Resolves ;* and the subjects are 
also of more temporary interest, which may account for - 
its having earlier dropt into comparative neglect. It is 
not only highly curious, however, as a record of the 
naanners and customs of our ancestors, but is marked by 
strong graphic talent, and occasionally by considerable 
4<«ce of satire and humour. The ^jharacters are seventy- 
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eight in all, ooraprisiDg both general divisions of men, 
and also many of the roost remarkable among the (^dal 
and other social distinctions of the time. As a spedm^i 
we will transcribe that of * An Alderman/ which is one 
^f the shortest : — 

He is venerable in his gown, more in his beard, where- 
with he sets not forth so much his own as the face of a 
city. You must look on him as one of the town gates^ 
and consider him not as a body, but a corporation. His 
eminency above others hath made him a man of worship, 
for he had never been preferred but that he was worth 
thousands. He oversees the commonwealth as his shop, 
and it is an argument of his policy that he has thriven by 
his craft. He is a rigorous magistrate in his ward ; yet 
his scale of justice is suspected, lest it be like the balances 
in his warehouse. A ponderous man he is, and substan- 
tial, for his weight is commonly extraordinary, and in 
his preferment nothing rises so much as his belly. Hia 
heaa is of no great depth, yet well furnished ; and, when 
It is in conjunction with his brethren, may bring forth a 
city apophthegm, or some such sage matter. He is one 
that will not hastily run into errw ; for he treads with 
great deliberation, aind his judgment consists much in hk 
pace. His discourse is commonly the annals of his may- 
oralty, and what good government there was in the days 
of his gold chain, though the door-posts were the only 
things that suffered reformation.* He seems most sin- 
cerely religious, especially on solemn days ; for he comc» 
often to church, to make a show, and is a part of the 
quire hangings. He is the highest stair of his profession, 
and an example to his trade what in time they may come 

* ** It was usual for public officers to have painted or 
gilded posts at their doors, on which proclamations, and 
oUier documeDts of that description were placed, in order 

to be read by thejx^Hilaoe The reformatUm vuaam 

that they were, m the language of our modem church 
wardens, * repaired and beautified ' during the reign of our 
alderraaD.''->^//«9. 
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to. He makes v«ry moch of his authority, but more of 
his satin doublet, which, though of good years, bears its 
age very well, and looks fresh evwy Sunday ; but his 
soEuiet ^wn is a monument, and lasts from generation to 
generatioa.' 

The author of the ' Microcosmo^tiphy' is mcM^ de- 
cidedly or undisguisedly anti-puritanical than Feltham. 
One of his severest sketches is that of * A She precise 
Hypocrite/ of whom, among other hard things, he says- 
She is a non-conformist in a close stomacher and ruif 
of Geneva print,* and her purity consists much in her 
linen .... Her devotion at the church is much in 
the turning up of her eye, and turning down .the leaf in 
her book when she hears named chapter and verse. 
When she comes home she commends the sermon for the 
Scripture and two hours. She loves preaching better 
than praying, and, of preachers, lecturers; and thinks 
the week-day's exercise far more edifjring than the Sun- 
day's. Her oftest gossipings are Sabbiith-day's journeys, 
where (though an enemy to superstition) she will go in 
]^grimage five mile to a silenced minister, when there is 

* «* Strict devotees were, I believe, noted for the small- 
nesB and precision of their ruffk, which were termed inprint, 
from the exactness of the folds. .... The term of Geneva 
primt probably arose from the minuteness of the type used at 

GeaeYtL. It is, I think, ciear that a ruff of Geneva 

jprint means a small, closd^-folded ruff, which was the dis- 
^nction of a non-confbrmist.'" — Bliss, The small Geneva 
print referred to, we apprehend, was the type used in the 
Common copies of the Geneva translation of the Bible 
(Coverdale's second version, first published in 1560), which 
were adapted for the pocket, and were of smaller size than 
any other edition. This was the &vourite Bible of the 
Pilritans: and these small copies were the ''little pocket- 
MUeSy with gilt leaves" their quotations from which Selden 
nsed to hint to his brethren of the Westminster Assembly 
mjl^t not always be found exactly conformable to the 
original Greek or Hebrew. 
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a better sennon in her own parish. She doubts of the 
Virgin Mary's salvation , but knows her own place in 
heaven as perfectly as the pew she has a key to. She is 
so taken up with faith she has no room for charity, and 
understands no good works but what are wrought on the 

sampler She rails at other women by the 

names of Jezebel and Delilah ; and calls her own daugh- 
ters Rebecca and Abigdl, and not Ann but Hannah. Sha 
suffers them not to learn on the virginals, because of their 
affinity with organs ; but is reconciled to the bells for 
the chimes sake, since they were reformed to the tune of 
a psalm. She overflows so with Bible, that she spills it 
upon every occasion, and will not cudgel her maids with- 
out Scripture. It is a question whether she is more 
troubled with the devil, or the devil with her: she is 
always challenging and daring him, and her weapon is 
The Practice of Piety , Nothing angers her so much 
as that women cannot preach, and in this point only [she} 
thinks the Brownists erroneous ; but what she cannot at 
the church she does at the table, where she prattles more 
than any against sense and Antichrist, till a capon's wing 
silence her. She expounds the priests of Baal reading 
ministers, and thinks the salvation of that parish as des^- 
perate as the Turks'. She is a main derider, to her 
capacity, of those that are not her preachers, and censures 
all sermons but bad. ones 

Many other books of characters were published in the 
seventeenth century. Dr. Bliss, in an Appendix to his 
edition of the * Microcosmography,* has enumerated and 
given an account of fifty-six that appeared between 1600 
and 1700, besides one, Harman's ' Caveat for Common 
Cursitors,* which has been reprinted in our own day, and 
which was first published in 1567. 

SIB THOMAS BKOWNS. 

Another of the most original and peculiar writers of 
the middle portion of the seventeenth century is Sir Thc}- 
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ntts ]k0wne, the celdlirated author of the * Religio Me< 
did/ published in 1642 ; the ' Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 
or Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors/ in 1640 ; 
and the * Hydriotaphia, Urn Burial, or a Discourse on 
the Sepulchral Urns found in Norfolk / and ' The Gar- 
den of Cyrus, or the Quincuncial Lozenge, or Network 
Plantations of the Ancients, Artificially, Naturally, Mys- 
tically Considered,' which appeared together in 1668. 
Browne died in 1682, at the age of seventy-seven ; but 
he puUbhed nothing after the Restoradon, though some 
additional tracts found among his papers were given to 
the world after his death. The writer of a late spirited 
review of Browne's literary productions, and the cha- 
itct^ristics of his singular genius, has sketched the his- 
tory of his successive acts of authorship in a lively and 
striking passage :— *^ He had no sympathy with the great 
business of men. In that awful year when Charles I^ 
went in person to seize five members of the Commons' 
House, — ^when the streets resounded with shouts of * Pri- 
vilege of parliament,' and the king's coach was assailed 
by the prophetic cry, * To your tents, O Israel,' — ^in that 
year, in fact, when the civil war first brd^e out, and 
when most men of literary power were drawn by the 
excitement of the cri^s into patriotic controversy on 
either side, — appeared the calm and meditative reveries 
of the Religio Medici, The war raged on. It was a 
struggle between all the elements of government. Eng- 
land was torn by convulsion and red with blood. But 
]&t>wne was tranquilly preparing his Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica ; as if errors about basilisks and griffins were the 
paramount and fatal epidemic of the time; and it was 
published in due order in that year when the cause which 
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the luthor advDCited^ as i«ras he oe«ld advoeate aay^ngr 
politiealy lay at its hst gasp. The king dies on tii«r 
sca^d. The Protoetorate succeeds. Men aro agaitt 
%ht3iig OIL pi^per the sdenm caose abeady deddod ia 
the field. Drawn from visions more 8ublinie,-**-ibr3aidsg 
studies mor« intricate and vast thafi those of the poeSieal' 
Sage of NQfwich,--di?ergii^ from a career beoDdedbjr 
the aM)si splendid goal^ — ^foremost iar the ranks shines the 
flwoiog sword of Milton : Sir Thomas Browne is lost in 
the quincunx of the ancient gardens ; and the ye» 165& 
beheld the death of Oliver Cronweli, and the publioa- 
tioBL of the HydriotiBtpkimr * The writing of Sir Tho^ 
mas Browne, to be relished or rightlj appreeiatedy bnm* 
of 43Diiise be. read in the sfurit suited te the spedes <^ 
liteeatiire to which they belong* If we look for matter*' 
Q&fiMct information in a poem, we are likelj to be disap* 
poinied ; and so are we likewise, if we go for the psBSK 
sionate or pictured stjrle of poetrj to an enejelopeedia. 
Browne*s wei^, with all ^ir yaried learning, coataiR 
very little positive information that ca» nxm be accoui^«d 
of much value ; very little even of direct mond or eco* 
nomical oooasel by which any person could greedy profit ; 
very little, in sh(Hl,.of anything that will either putmeaeyf 
ia a man's pockety or actual knowledge in his heaA^' 
Assuredly the interest with whidi they were p^msedj.- 
aed the charm that was found to belong to thefu, oo«ldi^> 
not at any time have been, due, except in very small past 
iadeed,. to the estimation in wfaidk their readers h^d? 
such pieces of intelligence as that the phsenix is but a-: 
fiible of the poets, and that the griffin exists only in ths 
zoology of the heralds. It would &re iU with Browne il; 

* Edinbra-gh Review fbr October, 183^; No. 129, p. 34. 
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iim wortk of h» books were to be tried by the aBUNmt of 
wkit they cxmtaki of tltis kind of mformatiQiiy or, indeed, 
of a^ other kind of what is commonly called useful 
knowledge ; finr, in truth, he has done his best to diffiise 
a good many vulgar errors as monstrous as any he had 
eenrected. For that matter, if bis readers were to ccm- 
tinne to foeiieye with him in astrology and witchcraft, we 
aWl aQ agree tint it was of very little censequeace what 
fiddithey raig^t hold touching the phoenix and the griffin. 
Mr. Hallam, we thi^, has, in a manner which is not 
usual with him, Mhn somewhat into this error of apply- 
ing a felse test in the judgment he has passed upon 
Browne. It is, no dof^t, quite tnte that the inquiry 
into Vulgar Errors *' scarcely raises a high notion of 
Browne himself as a philosopher, or of the state of phy- 
^cal knowledge in England ;" * that the Religio Medici 
^lows its author to have been *' Inr removed ftom real 
pfailoso)^, both by his turn of mind and by the ni^ure 
of his erudition ;*' and likewise that " he seldom rea- 
soBSf'' that " his thonghts are desultory," that '* some- 
tines he appears sceptical or paradoxical," but that *' ere* 
di^hy tand deference to authority prevail " in his habits 
of thinking, t Undwstanding philosophy in the soise in 
whieli the terra is here used, that is to say, as meaning 
the sifitii^ and separation of ^t from fiction, it may be 
flifaiiitted that there is not much of that in Sir Thomas 
Browiw; his works are all rather marked by a very 
otrious and piquant intermixture of the two. Of course, 
88ch being the case, what he writes is not to be consi- 
dered solrfy or even principally with reference to ite 
iftsolnte truth or fiilsehood, but rather with reference to 
* Lit. of Eur, iv. 94. . f Id. Ui. 346. 
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its relative truth and significance as an expression of son^ 
feeling or notion, or other idiosyncracy of the very sin^ 
gular and int^esting mind from which it has proceeded. 
Read in this spirit, the works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
more especially his * Religio Medici ' and his ' Urn Bu- 
rial,' will be found among the richest in our literatine — 
full of uncommon thoughts, and trains of meditation lead- 
ing far away into the dimmest inner diambers of life ead 
death — and also of an eloquence, sometimes fantastic^ 
but always striking, not seldom pathetic, and in its great* 
est passages gorgeous with the emUazonry of a warm 
imagination. Out of such a writer the rightiy attunod 
and sympathising mind will draw many things m(H^ pre- 
cious than any mere facts. 

SIR JAMES HARRINGTON. 

We can merely mention Sir James Harrington's po- 
litical romance entitled ' Oceana,' which was piJ^Ushed 
in 1656. Harrington's leading principles are, that the 
natural element of power in states is property ; apd that, 
of all kinds of property, thi^ in land is the most im- 
portant, possessing, indeed, certain characteristics which 
distinguish it, in its natural and political action, from all 
other property. *^ In general," observes Mr. HaUapn, 
'^ it may be said of Harrington that he is prolix, dull, 
pedantic, yet seldom profound ; but sometimes redeesis 
himself by just observations.*' * This is true in so far as 
respects the style of the ' Oceana ;' but it hardly does 
justice to the ingenuity, the truth, and the importance of 
certain of Harrington's views and deductions in the phi- 
losophy of politics. If he has not the merit of absolute 

* Lit of Eur. iv. 367. 
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tnigimiity in his main propoations, they had at least 
never been so clearly expounded and demonstrated by 
any preceding writer. 

KSWSPArSBS. 

It has lately been satisfactorily shown that the three 
^newspapers entitled * The English Mercuric,' Nos. 60, 
'61, and 64, preserved among Dr. Birch's historical col- 
lections in the British Museum, professing to be '*' pub- 
tllhed by authority, for the contradiction of false reports," 
ttt the time of the attack of the Spanish Armada, on the 
^»^it of which the invention of newspapers used to be 
uttribated to Lord Burleigh, are modem forgeries.* 
Occasional pamphlets, containing foreign news, began to 
be published in England towards the close of the reign 
of James I. The earliest that has been met with is en- 
titled * News out of Holland,' dated 1619 ; and other 
similar papers of news from different foreign countries 
are extant which appeared in 1620, 1621, and 1622. 
The first of these news-pamphlets which came out at 
regular intervals appears to have been that entitled * The 
News of the Present Week,' edited by Nathaniel Butler, 
which was started in 1622, in the early days of the Thirty 
' Years' War, and was continued, in conformity with its 
tl^, as a weekly publication. But the proper era of 
' En^ish newspapers, at least of those containing domestic 
intelligence, commences with the Long Parliament. The 
earliest that has been discovered b a quarto pamphlet of 
a few leaves, entitled * The Diurnal Occurrences, or 
Daily Proceedings of Both Houses, in this great and 

• See * A Letter to Antonio Panizzi, Esq., By Thomas 
Watts, of the British Museum,' 8vo. Lon. 1889. 
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happj parlifiunent, {ron the drd of November, 1640; le 
the 3rd of November, 1641 : Londcm, printed for WH* 
Ham Cooke, and are to be sold at his shop at FurmTal's 
Inn Gate, in Holbom, 1641/'" More than a hundred 
newspapers, with different titles, appear to have been 
published between this date and the death of the Idng^ 
and upwards of eighty others between tiiat event and the 
RestcH^ticm.f ** When hostilities commenoed,'' says tbe 
writer from whom we derive tMs infcNination, ^' ewry 
event, chiring a most eventful period, had its own histo- 
rian, who communicated News from HttU^ Ihahs from 
Yorky Warranted Tidings from Ireland^ and Speckd 
Passages from sewrcd plaices. Tliese were all occasionid 
papers. Impatient, however, as a distracted peo][de were 
for information, the news' were never distributed daily. 
The various newspapers were published weekly at first ^ 
but in the progness of events, and the ardour of curiosity, 
they were distributed twice or thrice in every we^:|: 
Such were the French Intelligesicer, the Dutch Spy, tiie 
Irish Mercury, and the Scots Dove, the Parliamait Kite, 
and the Secret Owl. Mercwrws Aehenmticus brought 
them hebdomadal News from Hdl; Mercmius Demo- 
critus ccanmunicated wonderful news from the Worid in 
the Moon ; 1^ JLantghmg Mercury gave perfect news 
from the Antipodes ; and Mercurius MasHx faithftdl^ ^ 

♦ See Chronological List of Newspapers from the Epoch 
of the Civil Wars, in Chalmers's U^ of Boddhnan, pp. «M 
--442. 

t See Chalmers's Life of Ruddiman, p. 114. 

% In December, 1642, however, Spalding, the Aberdeen 
annalist, in a pas^e which Mr. Chalmers nas quoted, teUs 
us that "now printed papers dailtf came from London, 
eaUed IHumal Occurrences, dedaring what is done in parlia- 
ment**— -V«d. i. p. 386. * 



h$k^ ^ Scouts, Mereiuiet, Poite, Spies, and other 
UiUMigmcen"* BeskiM tbe newspapefs, also, the 
gi*eal wpglitieftl and reii^;ieUB <)<iestk>ns of the time were 
debated, as akreadj laeiitieiied, in a {uiodigiouB midtitiide 
of separate pamphlets, which appear to iiave been read 
^fm^ as aaiversally and as eag^eriy. It has heea stated 
that tbe attmber of such pamj^lets printed ia the twenty 
years from ^e-aMetiBg of the Long Pcirtiament to the 
Bestoradon was not less than thirfy thousand, which 
would give a rate of fbur or five new ones every day. 

Whiare our modem newspapers begin, the series of mar 
old dmrniders closes with Sir Richard Baker's < Chro- 
tmh of the Kings of England,' written while Its author 
waa confined for debt in the Fleet Prison, where he died 
in^ 1645^ and first published in a folio volume in 1641. 
It was several times reprinted, and was a great favourite 
widi our ancestore for two or three sucoeedin^ genera- 
tions ; but it has now lost all intorest, ezoept for a few 
passages rdating to the author's own time. Baker, how* 
«fer, himself declares it to be compiled '* with so great 
care and dil^ence, that, tf idl others were lost, this <«iy 
wiU be safiicient to inform post^ty of all passages memo- 
rable or worthy to be known." Sir Richard and his 
Qtfoiucie are now popularly remembered principally as 
the great hiatoncal authorities of Addison's inooaiqparable 
Sir Roger de Covwley.t 

CLASSICAL LBABNIKO. 

Almost the only great work in the department oi an^ 
cient scholarship that appeared in Expand in the reigns 
of James I. and Charles L was the magnifioent edition 

* Chalmers, p. 116. f ^ Spectator, No 329. 
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of Chrysostom, in eight Yolomes folio, by Sir Hemy 
Savile, printed at Eton, where Sayile was provost of the 
college, in 1612. ** The Greek language, however," 
observes Mr. Hallam, ^' was now much studied ; the age 
of James and Charles was truly learned ; our writers are 
prodigal of an abundant erudition, which embraces a ftr 
wider range of authors than are now read ; the philoso^ 
phers of every, class, the poets, the historians and orators 
of Greece, to whom few comparatively had paid regard 
in the days of Elizabeth, seem as familiar to the miscel- 
laneous writers of her next successors as the fathers of 
the church are to the theologians. A few, like Jeremy 
Taylor, are equally copious in their libations from bo4lt 
streams. But, though thus deeply read in andent leam« 
ing, our old scholars are not very critical in philok^y." * 
The glory of English erudition in the days of the Cohk- 
monwealth, though of erudition formed in the preceding 
age, and by men all attached to the cause upon the ruin 
of which the Commonwealth was reared, is the Polyglot 
Bible, commonly called the London Polyglott, edited bjt 
Brian Walton, in six volumes folio, the first of which 
appeared in 1654, the second in 1655j the third in 165(^, 
and the three last in 1657. In this great work, whi^^ . 
taken altogether, including the ' Lexicon Heptaglotton* of i 
Dr. Edmund Cascell, added, in two volumes folio, in 1669^^ 
still renudns without a rival, the Scriptures are given, en- 
tirely or partially, in nine different languages, namely ,, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syrian, Arabic, Persiaa^-. 
Ethiopic, Greek, and Latin. Walton was, upon the Re- 
storation, made Bishop of Chester, but he died in 1661. 
And to the works written by Englbhmen in the Latin r 
* Lit of Eur. iiL .12. -^ 
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]|aJBgibige within this period, are to he added, besides the 
splendid * Defensio pro Populo Anglican©,' and * De* 
Hensio Secunda * of Milton, which we have already men- 
iiooed, the * De Primordiis Ecclesiarum Britannicarum ' 
(afterwards entitled ' Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Anti* 
qoitates'), 1639, and the 'Annales Utriusque Testa- 
ment/ 1650 and 1654, of the learned Archbishop 
Usher. 

UTSBATUBB 07 THE COMMONWEALTH. 

It thus appears that the age of the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth does not present an absolute blank in the ' 
hSstorj of our highest literature ; but, unless we are to 
except the Areopagitica of Milton, the Liberty of Pro- 
phesying and a few other controversial or theological 
treatises of Jeremy Taylor, some publications by Fuller, 
and the successive apocalypses of the imperturbable 
dreamer of Norwidi, no work of genius of the first class 
appeared in England in the twenty years from the meet- 
ing of the Long Parliament to the Restoration ,* and the 
Vkienry productions having any enduring life in them at 
aft, that are to be assigned to that space, make but a very 
sototy sprinkling. It was a time when men wrote and 
tlMn%ht, as they acted, merely for the passing moment. 
Ti% wiprinted plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, indeed, 
w&l?e now sent to the press, as well as other dramatic 
works written in the last age, the theatres, by which they 
used to be published in another way, being shut up — a 
rigi^cant intimation, rather than anything else, that the 
great age of the drama was at an end. A new play con- 
tiftaed to drop occasionally from the commonplace pen of 
Sfairley— almost the solitary successor of the Shakspeares, 

TOI. IV. ' 
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the Fletchers, tiie Jonsons, the Massingers, the Fordi^ 
and the rest of that bright throng. All other poetry, as 
well as dramatic poetry, was nearly silent — ^hushed piff^f 
by the din of arms and of theological and political strife, 
more by the frown of triumphant puritanism, boasting to 
itself that it had put down all the other fine arts as well 
as poetry, never again to lift their heads in England. It 
is observable that even the confusion of the contest that 
lasted till after the king's death did not so completely 
banish the muses, or drown their voice, as did the grim 
tranquillity under the sway of the parliament that fol- 
lowed. The time of the war, besides the treatises just 
alluded to of Milton, Taylor, Fuller, and Browne, pro- 
duced the Cooper's Hill and some other poetical pieces 
by Denham, and the republication of the Comus and 
other early poems of Milton ; the collection of the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and Cowley's volume entitled 
* The Mistress,* appeared in 1647, in the short interval 
of doubtful quiet between the first and the second war ^ 
the volume of Herrick's poetry was published the next 
year, while the second war was still raging, or immedi- 
ately after its close ; Lovelace's first volume^ in 1649| 
probably before the execution of the king, Hobbeefs 
licviathan, and one or two other treatises of his, all 
written some time before, were printed at Ixmdon 4^^ 
1650 and 1651, while the author was resident in Paris* 
For some years from this date the blank is nearly dxo- 
lute. Then, when the more liberal despotism of Ciom- 
well had displaced the Presbyterian moroseness of ike 
parliament, we have Fuller's Church History printed in 
1 655 ; Harrington's Oceana, and the cdlection of Cowl^s 
poetry, in 1656 ; Browne's Hydriotaphia and Gardoiiiiyf 
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iCyrus, in 166S \ Lovelace's second yolume, and Hales's 
JLeiaains, in 1659; togeth^ with two or three philo- 
^0i>^ical publications by Hobbes, and a few sh<Mt pieces 
4n verse by Waller, of which the most £ubous is his Pane- 
gyric on Oliver Cromwell, written after the Protector's 
lleath, an occenon which also affwded its first consider- 
able theme to the ripening genius of Dryden. It is to 
be noted, moreover, that, with one illustrious exception, 
none of the writers that have been named belonged to 
the prevailing faction. If Waller and Dryden took that 
side in their verses for a moment, it must be admitted 
that they both amply made up for their brief conformity ; 
Denham, Browne, Taylor, Herrick, Lovelace, Fuller, 
Hales, Hobbes, Cowley, were all consistent, most of 
them ardent, royalists ; Harrington was a theoretical re- 
puUican, but even he was a royalist by personal attach- 
ments ; Milton alone was in life and heart a Common- 
wealth-man and a Cromwellian. 

POETRT OF MILTON. 

. From the appearance of his minor poems, in 1645, 
.Milton had published no poetry, with the exception of a 
sonnet to Henry Lawes, the musician, prefixed to a col- 
; lection of Psalm tunes by that composer in 1648, till he 
•gave to the world his Paradise Lost, in Ten Books, in 
1667. In 1671 appeared his Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes ; in 1673 a new edition of his minor 
poems, with nine new sonnets and other additions ; and 
m 1674, what is properly the second edition of the Para- 
dise Lost, now divided into Twelve Books. He died on 
r''^mdxy the 8th of Notmnber, in that year, when within 
')^ftbont.4 roooth of completing the sixty-sixth year of his 

f2 
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age. His prose writings have heea already noticed. 
Verse, however, was the form in which his geniis had 
earliest expressed itself, and also that in which he had 
first come forth as an author. Passing over his para- 
phrases of one or two Psalms, done at a still earlier age, 
we have abundant promise of the future great poet in his 
lines ' On the Death of a Fair Infant,' beginning, 

fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted, 

written in his seventeenth year ; and still more in the 
' College Exercise,' written in his nineteenth year. A 
portion of this latter is almost as prophetic as it is beauti- 
ful ; and, as the verses have not been much noticed,* we 
will here give a few of them : — 

Hail, native Language, that by sinews weak 
Didst move my first endeavouring tongue to speak. 
And mad'st imperfect words with childish trips, 
Half-uupronounced, slide through my in&nt lips : 
• . . • • • 

1 have some naked thoughts that rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their passi^ out ; 
And, weary of their place, do only stay 

Till thou hast deck'd them in their best array. 
• ••••• 

Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service in some graver subject use. 

Such as may make thee search tiiy coffers round. 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound ; f 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 

Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven's door 

Look in, and see each blissful deity 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie, 

Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 

To the touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 



* Mr. Hallam, in his late work on the Literature of 
Europe, inadvertently assumes tiiat we have no Engfiiih 
verse of Milton's written before his twenty-second year* A 
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Immortal nectar to her kingly sire : 
Then, passing through the spheres of watchfhl fire. 
And nusty regions ot wide air next under, 
And hills of snow, and lofts of piled thunder. 
May tell at leneth how green-eyed Neptune rayes, 
In heayen's defiance mustering all his wayes ; 
Then sing of secret things that came to pass 
When beldame Nature in her cradle was ; 
And last of kings, and queens, and heroes old. 
Such as the wise Demodocus once told 
In solemn songs at King Alcinous' feast, 
While sad Ulysses' soul and all the rest 
Are held with his melodious harmony 
In willing chains and sweet captiyity. 

This was written in 1627. Fourteen years later, after 
his return from Italy, where some of hb juyenile Latin 
compositions, and some others in the same language, 
which, as he tells us, he '* had shifted in scarcity of 
books and conyeniences to patch up amongst them, were 
receiyed with written encomiums, which the Italian is 
not forward to bestow on men of this side the Alps ;" 
and when, assenting in so far to these commendations, 
and not less to an inward prompting which now grew ' 
daily upon him, he had yentured to indulge the hope 
that, by labour and study — " which I take," he nobly 
says, "to be my portion in this life " — joined with the 
strong propensity of nature, he " might perhaps leaye 
something so written in after-times as they should not 
willingly let it die " — he continued still inclined to fix 
all the industry and art he could unite to the adorning of 
his native tongue— or, as he goes on to say, " to be an 
interpreter and relator of the best and sagest things among 
^mine own citizens, throughout this island, in the mother- 
dialect; — that what the greatest and choicest wits of 
Athens, Home, or modem Italy, and those Hebrews of 
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old, did for their country, I, in my proportion, witlrthitf 
over and above of being a Christian, might do for mine ; 
not caring to be once named abroad, though perhaps I 
could attain to that, but content with these British ii^nd^ 
as my world ;" and he again, more distinctly than before, 
though still only in general expres»ons, announced the 
great design, *' of highest hope and hardest attempting,'* 
which he proposed to himself one day to accomplish— 
whether in the epic form, as exemplified by H<Mner, 
Virgil, and Tasso, or after the dramatic, " wherein Sopho- 
cles and Euripides reign '* — or in the style of " those 
magnific odes and hymns " of Pindarus and Callimachus ; 
not forgetting that of all these kinds of writing the high- 
est models are to be found in the Holy Scriptures— in the 
Book of Job, in the Song of Solomon and the Apocalypse 
of St. John, in the frequent songs interspersed through- 
out the Law and the Prophets. ** The thing which I 
had to say," concluded this remarkable announcement^ 
-" and those intentions which have lived within me ever 
•since I could conceive myself anything worth to n^ 
country, I return to crave excuse that urgent reason hath 
plucked from me by an abortive and foredated discovery. 
And the accomplishment of them lies not but in a power 
above man's to promise ; but that none hath by moine 
studious ways endeavoured, and with more unwearied 
spirit that none shall^ that I dare almost aver of mysctf, 
as far as life and free leisure will extend ; and that tiie 
land had once enfranchised herself from this imperthaent 
yoke of prelaty, under whose inquisitorious and tyrannical 
duncery no free and splendid wit can flourish. Neither 
do I think it shame to covenant with any knowing reader, 
that for some few years yet I may go on trust with hiin 
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itoward the payment of wbat I am now indebted ; as being 
a work not to be raised from the heat of youth or the 
vapours of wine, like that which flows at waste from the 
pen of some vulgw amourist, or the trencher fury of a 
rhyming parasite ; nor to be obtained by the invocation 
of dame Memory and her Siren daughters ; but by devout 
prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim, 
with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
tiie lips of whom he pleases. To this must be added in- 
dostrious and select reading, steady observation, insight 
Into all seemly and generous arts and afiairs. Till which 
in some measure be accomplished, at mine own peril and 
cost I refuse not to sustain this expectation from as many 
as are not loth to hazard as much, credulity upon the best 
pledges that I can give them."* 

- Before this, Milton had published of his poetry only 
hiB Comus and Lyddas ; the former in 1637, the latter 
with some other Cambridge verses on the same occasion, 
the loss at sea of his friend Edward King, in 1638 ; but, 
besides some of his sonnets and other minor pieces, he 
bad also written the fragment entitled Arcades, and the 
two companion poems the L' Allegro and the II Pen- 
aefoso. These productions already attested the worthy 
isuficessor of the greatest writers of English verse in the 
pe&eeding age^^ecalling the fancy and the melody of 
tile mnot poems of Spenser and Shakspeare, and of the 
Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher. The Comus, indeed, 
might lie considered as an avowed imitation of the last- 
mentioned jNToduction. The resemblance in poetical 

* The Reason of Church Government urged against 
•Prelacy (published in 1641). 
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character between the two sylvan dramas of Fleteh^ an|} 
Milton is very dose ; and they may be said to stand apnci 
from all else in our literature — for Ben Jonson's Sad 
Shepherd is not for a moment to be compared with dther^ 
and in the Midsummer Night's Dream Shakspeare, oyer 
creative, passionate, and dramatic beyond all other writers^ 
has soared so high above both, whether we look to the 
supernatural part of his fable or to its scenes of human 
interest, that we are little reminded of his peopled wood- 
lands, his fairies, his lovers, or his glorious '^ rude me* 
chanicals," either by the Faithful Shei^erdess or the 
Comus. Of these two compositions, Milton's must be 
admitted to have the higher moral inspiration, and it ig 
also the more elaborate and exact as a piece of writings 
but in all that goes to make up dramatic effect, in the in^. 
yolvement and conduct of the story, and in the eloquence 
of natural feeling, Fletcher's is decidedly superi<nr. It 
has been remarked that even in Shakspeare's early rar* 
rative poems — his Venus and Adonis, and his Tarquin 
and Lucrece — we may discern the future great dramatist 
by the full and unwithholding abandonment with which: 
he there projects himself into whatever character Ite 
brings forward, and the power of vivid conception with 
which he realizes the visionary scene, and brings it aonMrndT 
him almost in the distinctness of ln*oad daylight, as shown: 
by a peculiar directness and life of expression evidenAl^ 
coming everywhere unsought, and escaping &om his pen, 
one might almost say without hb own consciousness, — ^- 
without appar^itiy any feeling, at least, of either art 
exercised or feat achieved.* In the case of Milt(Mi, on 

'*' See this illustrated in Coleridge's Biographia Iiterai:i%' 
vol. li. 
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^ contraiy , bis first published poem and earliest pdetical 
iltteinpt of any considerable extent, although in the 
dramatic form, affords abundant eyidence that his genius 
was not dramatic. Comus is an exquisitely beautiful 
poem, but nearly destitute of everything we more espe- 
qially look for in a drama — of passi<ni, of character, of 
story, of action or movement of any kind. It flows on in 
a continued stream of eloquence, fancy, and most melo- 
dious verification ; but there is no dialogue, properly so 
called, no replication of diverse emotions or natures ; it is 
Milton alone who sings or declaims all the while, — some- 
times of course on one side of the argument, sometimes 
on the other, and not, it may be, without changing his 
i^ttitude and the tone of his voice, but still speaking only 
from one head, from one heart, from one ever-present 
and ever-dominant constitution of being. And from this 
imprisonment within himself Milton never escapes, 
ekher in his dramatic or in his other poetry ; it is the 
characteristic which distinguishes him not only from our 
great dramatists, but also from other great epic and nar- 
rative poets. His poetry has been sometimes described 
as to an unusual degree wanting in the expression of his 
own personal feelings; and, notwithstanding some re- 
m^kable instances of exception, not only in his minor 
pieces, but in hb great epic, the remark is true in a cer- 
ti^ sense. He is no habitual brooder over his own emo- 
tions, no fldf-dissector, no systematic resorter for inspira- 
ti<m to the accidents of his own personal histoi^. His 
subject in some degree forbade this ; his proud and lofty 
nature still more withheld him from it. But, although 
di^^d^ining thus to picture himself at full length either for 
our pity or admiration, he has yet impressed the stamp of 

r3 
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his own individuality— of his own character, moral as 
well as intellectual — as deep on all he has written as if 
his theme had been ever so directly himself. Compard 
him in this respect with Homer. We scarcely ccmceiye 
of the old Greek poet as having a sentient existence at 
all, any more than we do of the sea or the breezes of 
heaven, whose music his continuous, undulating verae^ 
ever various, ever the same, resemUes. Who in the de» 
lineation of the wrath of Achilles finds a trace of the 
temper or character of the delineator ? Who in Milton's 
Satan does not recognise much of Milton himself? But, 
although the spirit of his poetry is thus essentially ego- 
tistic, the range of his poetic power is not thereby con- 
fined wit&in narrow limits. He had not the *' myriad- 
minded" nature of Shakspeare — ^the all-penetrating 
sympathy by which the greatest of dramatists could 
transform himself for the time into any one of the other 
existences around him, no matter how high, no matter 
how low : conceive the haughty genius of Milton em- 
ployed in the task of developing such a diaracter is 
Justice Shallow, or Bottom the weaver, or a score of 
others to be found in the long, various, brilliant pro- 
cession headed by Falstaff and ending vnth Dogberry ! 
Nothing of this kind he could have performed much 
better than the most ordinarily gifted of the sons «f 
men ; he had no more the wit or humour requi^te 
for it than he had the power of intense and universal 
sympathy. But his proper region was still a vast one ; 
and there, his vision, though always tinged with the 
colour of his own passions and opinioas, was, not- 
withstanding, both as far reaching and as searchiog as 
any poet's ever was. In its style or fi}nn his poetry aaay 
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be ooimdered to belong rudimentally to the same Italian 
Bckool with that of the greatest of his predecessors— of 
Spens^ an4 of Shakspeare,, if not also of Chaucer. But, 
as of these others, so it is true of him, that the inspira- 
tion oi his Italian models is most perceptible in hb earlier 
and minor yerses, and that in his more mature and higher 
efibrts he enriched this original basis of his poetic manner 
with so much of a different character, partlj derived from 
other foreign sources, partly peculiar to himself, that the 
mode of conception and expression which he ultimately 
thus worked out is most coirectly described by calling it 
hb own. Conversant as he was with the language and 
literature of Italy, his poetry probably acquired what it 
has of Italian in its character principally through the 
jnedhun of the elder poets of his own country ; and it is, 
acccmiingly, still more English than Italian. Much of 
its inner spirit, and something also of its outward fashion, 
ia of Hebrew derivation : we should say that from the 
fountain of no other foreign literature did Milton drink 
with so much eagerness as from this, and by no other was 
his genius so much nourished and strengthened. Not a 
little, also, one so accomplished in the lore of classic 
antiquity must needs have acquired from that source ; the 
tones of the poetry of Greece and Rome are heard more 
«r leas audibly everywhere in that of the great epic poet 
of England. But in what he has actually achieved the 
modem writer rises high '* above all Greek, above all 
Roman fame." Nothing in the poetry of the ancient 
worid approaches the richness and beauty, still less the 
mblia^ty, of the most triumphant passages in Paradise 
Lest. The First Bode of that poem 'is probably the 
\|K06| splendid and perfect of human compositions — ^the 
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one, that is to say, which unites these two qualities ki 
the highest degree ; and the Fourth is as unsurpassed fw 
grace and luxuriance as that is for magnificence of ima- 
gination. And, though these are perhaps the two great- 
est books in the poem, taken each as a whole, there are 
passages in every one of the other books equal or almost 
equal to the finest in these. And worthy of the thoughts 
that breathe are the words that bum. A tide of gorgeous 
eloquence rolls on from beginning to end, like a riyer of 
molten gold ; outblazing, it may be safely afiirmed, every- 
thing of the kind in any other poetry. Finally, Milton's 
blank verse, both for its rich and varied music and its 
exquisite adaptation, would in itself almost deserve to be 
styled poetry, without the words ; alone of all our poets, 
before or since, he has brought out the full capabilities 
of the language in that form of composition. Indeed, 
out of the drama, he is still our only great blank verse 
writer. Compared to his, the blank verse of no other of 
our narrative or didactic poets, unless we are to except a 
few of the happiest attempts at the direct imitation of his 
pauses and cadences, reads like anything else than a sort 
of mufBed rhyme — rhyme spoilt by the ends being blunted 
or broken off. Who remembers, who can repeat, any 
narrative blank verse but his ? In whose ear does any 
other linger? What other has the true organ tone 
which makes the muac of this form of verse — either the 
grandeur or the sweetness ? 



The poetry of Milton, though principally produced 
after the Restoraticm, belongs in everything but in daie 
to the preceding age ; and this b also nearly as true <rf 
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.that of Cowley. Abraham Cowley, born in London in 
461^9 published his first volume of verse, under the title 
of * Poetic Blossoms,' in 1633, when he was yet only a 
boy of fifteen : one piece contained in this publication, 
indeed — * The Tragical History of Pyramus and Thisbe ' 
— was written when he was only in his tenth year. The 
four books of his unfimshed epic entitled * Davideis ' were 
mostly written while he was a student at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His pastoral drama of Love's Riddle, and 
his Latin comedy called Naufragium Jocukre, were both 
published in 1638. In 1647 appeared his collection of 
amatory poems entitled ' The Mistress,' and in 1653 his 
comedy of ' The Guardian/ afterwards altered, and re- 
published as 'The Cutter of Coleman Street.' After 
the Restoration he collected such of his pieces ais he 
thought worth preserving, and republished them, toge- 
ther with some additional productions, of which the most 
Important were his ' Davideis,' already mentioned, and 
his * Pmdarique Odes.' 

Few poets have been more popular, or more praised, in 
their own time than Cowley. Milton is said to have de^ 
Glared that the three greatest English poets were Spenser, 
Sfaakspeare, and Cowley ; though it does not fdiow that 
he held all three to be equally great. Sir John Denham, 
in some verses on Cowley's ' Death and Burial amongst 
the Ancient Poets' in Westminster Abbey, sets him 
above all the English poets that had gone before him, 
and prophesies tiiat posterity will hold him to have been 
equalled by Virgil alone among those of antiquity. For 
a long time, too, his works appear to have been more 
generally read than those of any other English poet, if a 
Ju%fflent may be formed from the frequency with which 
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they were reprinted, and the numerous copies of them ib 
various forms that still exist.* This popular favour thej 
seem to have shared with those of Donne, whose legitimate 
successor Cowley was considered ; or rather, when tbe 
poetry of Donne became obsolete or unfashionaUe, that 
of Cowley took its place in the reading and admiraticm of 
the poetical part of the public. Cowley, indeed, is in 
the main a mere modernization and dilution of Donne. 
With the same general charact^stics of manner, he is 
somewhat less forced and fantastical, a good deal less 
daring in every way, but unfortunately also infinitely les&r 
poetical. Everything about him, in shtn't, is less deep, 
and strong, and genuine. His imagination is tinsel, or 
mere surface gilding, compared to Donne's sdid gold ; 
his wit little better than word-catching, to the profoimd 
meditative quaintness of the elder poet ; and of passion, 
with which all Donne's finest lines are tremulous, Cowley 
has none. Considerate grace and dignity occasionally 
distinguish his Pindaric Odes (which, however, are Pin- 
daric only in name) ; and he has shown much elegant 
playfulness of style and fancy in his translations from and 
imitations of Anacreon, and in some other verses written 
in the same manner. As for what he intends for love 
verses, some of them are pretty enough frost-work ; but 
the only sort of love there is in them is the love of point 
and spaikle. 

BUTUSB. 

This manner of writing is more fitly applied by an- 
other celebrated poet of the same date, Samuel Butler, 

* A twelfth edition of the collection formed by Cowley 
himself was published by Tonson in 1721. 
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the immortal author of Hudibras. Butler, bom in 1612, 
is said to have written most of his great poem during the 
intaregnum ; but the first part of it was not published 
till 1663. The poetry of Butler has been very happilj 
designated as merely the comedy of that style of com- 
position which Donne and Cowley practised in its more 
serious form — the difference between the two modes of 
writing being much the same with that which is presented 
by a countenance of a peculiar cast of features when 
solemnised by deep reflection, and the same countenance 
when lighted up by cheerfulness or distorted by mirth.* 
And it may be added, that the gayer and more animated 
expression is here, upon the whole, the more natural and 
attractive. The^quantity of explosive matter of all kinds 
which Butier has contrived to pack up in his verses is 
amazing ; it is crad^ upon crack, flash upon flash, from 
the first line of his long poem to the last. Much of this 
incessant bedazzlement is, of course, merely verbal, or 
otl^rwise of the humblest species of wit ; but an infinite 
nomber of the happiest things is also thrown out. And 
.Hudibras is far from being all mere broad farce. Butler's 
power of arguing in verse, in his own way, may almost 
be put on a par with Dryden's in his ; and, perseveringly 
as he devotes himself upon system to the exhibition of 
the ludicrous and grotesque, he sometimes surprises us 
with a sudden gleam of the truest beauty of thought and 
expression breaking out from the midst of the usual rat- 
tling fire of smartnesses and conundrums — as when in one 
place he exclaims of a thin cloud drawn over the moon — 

Mysterious veil; of brightness made, 
At once her lustre and her shade I 



Scott, in life of Dryden. 
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WALLSB. 

The most celebrated among the minor poets of the 
period between the Restoration and the Revolution was 
Waller. Edmund Waller, bom in 1605, had, as already 
noticed, announced himself as a writer of verse before the 
close of the reign of James I., by his lines on the escape 
of Prince Charles at the port of San Andero, in the Bay 
of Biscay, on his return from Spain, in September, 1623 ; 
and he continued to write till after the accession of 
James II., in whose reign he died, in the year 1687. 
His last production was the little poem concluding with 
one of his happiest, one of his most characteristic, and 
one of his best-known passages : — 

The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd. 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made : 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home: 
Leaving the old» both worlds at once they view. 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

Fenton, his editor, tells us that a number of poems on 
religious subjects, to which these verses refer, were 
mostly written when he was about eighty years old ; and ^ 
he has ^himself intimated that his bodily faculties were : 
now almost gone : — 

When we for age could neither read nor write. 
The subject made us able to indite*. 

Waller, therefore, as well as Milton, Cowley, and Butier, 
may be considered to have formed his manner in the last 
age; but his poetry does not belong to the old English, 
school even so much as that of eitfier Butier or Cowley, 
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The contemporaries of the earlier portion of his long 
career were Carew and Lovelace ; and with them he is 
{nt^perly to be classed in respect of poetical style and 
manner. Both Lovelace and Carew, however, as has 
been already intimated, have more passion than Waller, 
whO; with all his taste and elegance, was incapable of 
either expresi»ng or feeling anything very lohy or gene- 
rous—being, in truth, poet as he was, a very mean-souled 
description of person, as his despicable political course 
sufficiently evinced.* His poetry accordingly is beyond 
the reach of critical animadversion on the score of such 
extravagance as is sometimes prompted by strong emo- 
tion. Waller is always perfectly master of himself, and 
idolizes his mistress with quite as much coolness and self- 
possession as he flatters his prince. But, although cold 
and una£fecting at all times, he occasionally rises to much 
dignify of thought and manner. His panegyric on Crom- 



* The stoiy of what was called Waller's plot, which 
exploded in May 1643, is well known. Some of those con- 
cemed were executed, and others were punished by long 
imprisonments ; but Waller, who appears to have been the 
most gnihy, is understood to have made his peace b^ the 
reckless frsuikness of his confessions, and was let off with a 
fine and a licence " to go travel abroad." He left the coun- 
try accordingly, ** and, travelling into France,** says Kennet, 
** improved himself in good letters ; and for the rest rf hu 
life, which toas very long, he chose rather to he admired for a 
poet than to be enmedfor a politician" They print among 
his works some of his speeches in parliament — amcnig the 
rest his address on Tuesday, July 4th, 1643, when he ** was 
brought to the bar, and had leave given him by the Speaker 
to say what he could for himself before they proceeded to 
expel him the House," which is throughout one of the most 
al^ect prostrations ever made by anytmng in the shape of a 
wan* 
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well, the offering of his gratitude to the Protector fix* 
the permission granted to him of returning to England, 
after ten years* exile, is one of the most graceful pieces 
of adulation ever offered by poetry to power ; and the 
poet is here probably more sincere than in most of 
his effusions, for the occasion was one on which he was 
likely to be mpved to more than usual eamestaese of 
feeling. A few years after he welcomed Charles II. on 
his restoration to the throne of his ancestors in another 
poem, which has been generally considered a much lesa 
spirited composition : Fenton accounts for the falling <^ 
by the author's advance in the meanwhile from his forty« 
ninth to his fifty-fifth year—" from which time," he obw 
serves, ^' his genius began to decline apace from its me? 
ridian ;*' but the poet himsdf assigned another reason :— t 
when Charles frankly told him that he thought his own 
panegyric much inferior to Cromwell's, " Sir," replied 
Waller, " we poets never succeed so well in writing 
truth as in fiction." Perhaps the true reason, after all, 
might be that his majesty's return to England was not 
quite so exciting a subject to Mr. Waller's muse as hlj 
own return had been. One thing must be admitted in 
regard to Waller's poetry ; it is free from all mere rieaM 
biage and empty sound ; if he rarely or never strikes ^ 
very powerful note, there is at least always something £at 
the fancy or the understanding, as well as for the ear, m 
what he writes. He abounds also in ingenious dioughts, 
which he dresses to the best advantage, and exhibiti 
with great transparency of style. Eminent, however, m 
he is in his class, he must be reckoned among.that sub* 
ordinate class of poets who think and express themselves 
chiefly in sunilitudes, not among those who conceive and 
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write passionatelj and metaphorically. He had a de- 
odrative and illummating, but not a transformuig ima- 
gination. 

The chief writer of verse on the popular side after the 
Bestorsdon was Andrew Marvel, the noble-minded 
member for Hull, the friend of Milton, and, in that age 
of brilliant profligacy, renowned alike as the first of pa- 
triots and of wits. Marvel, the son of the Rev. Andrew 
Marvel, master of the grammar school of Hull, was bom 
there in 1620, and died in 1678. His poetical genius 
has scarcely had justice done to it. He is the author of 
a number of satires in verse, in which a rich vein of vi- 
gorous, though often coarse, humour runs through a care- 
less, extemporaneous style, and which did prodigious 
execotion in the party warfare- of the day ; but some of 
his other poetry, mostly perhaps written in the earlier 
part of his life, is eminent both for the delicate bloom of 
the sentiment aud for grace of form. His Bong of the 
Bxiles, beginning *' V^here the remote Bermudas ride,** 
is 'a gem of piielody, picturesqueness, and sentiment, 
nearly without a flaw, and is familiar to every lover of 
poetry. Not of such purity of execution throughout are 
the Unes entitled * To his Coy Mistress,' but still there 
are few short poems in the language so remarkable for 
the union of grace and force, and the easy >md flowing 
transition from a light and playful tone to solemnity, pas- 
tton, and grandeur. How elegant, and even deferential, 
is the gay extravagance of the commencement : — 

Had we but world enough and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
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We would sit down, and tliink which way 
' To walk, and pass our long love's day. 
Thoa by the Indian Ganges' side 
Should'st rnbies find : I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
LoYC you ten years berore the flood ; 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till ike conversion of the Jews. 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires, and more slow. 
An hundred years should go to pnuse 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze ; 
Two hundred to adore each breast ; 
But thirty thousand to the rest : 
An age at least to every part ; 
And the last age should wow your heart 
For, lady, you deserve this state ; 
Nor would I love at lower rate. 

' And then how skilfully managed is the rise from this 
badinage of courtesy and compliment to the strain almost 
of the ode or the hymn ; and how harmonious, notwith- 
standing its suddenness, is the contrast between the 
sparklmg levity of the prelude and the solemn pathos 
that follows : — 

But at m^ back I always hear 
Time's winged chariot hurrying near ; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 
Thy beauty shall no more be found ; 
Nor in thy marUe vault shall sound 
My echoing song 

Till, at the end, die pent-up accumulation of passion 
bursts its floodgates in the noble lines : — 

Let us roll all our strength, and all 
Our sweetness, up into one ball ; 
And tear our pleasures vnih rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 
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The following verses, which are less known, are ex- 
qui^tely elegant and tuneinl. They are entitled * The 
Picture of T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers :'— 

See with what simplicity 

This nymph begins her golden days I 

In the green grass she lores to lie. 

And there with her fkir aspect tames 

The wilder flowers, and gives them names ; 

Bat only with the roses plays, 

And them does tell 

What colour best becomes them, and what smell. 

Who can foretell for what high cause 
This darlinff of the gods was bom ? 
See this is we whose chaster laws 
The wanton Love shall one day fear, 
And, under her command severe, 
See his bow broke and ensigns torn. 
Happy who can 
Appease this virtuous enemy of man ! 

O then let me in time compound. 

And parley with those conquering eyes ; 

Ere they have tried th^ir force to wound. 

Ere with their glancing wheels they drive 

In triumph over hearts that strive. 

And them that yield but more despise. 

Let me be laid . . 

Where I may see the glory from some shade. 

Meantime, whilst every verdant thing 
Itself does at thy beauty charm, 
Keform the errors of the spring : 
Make that the tulips may have share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fSeiir ; 
And roses of their thorns disarm : 
But most procure 
Thy violets may a longer age endure. 

But oh, young beauty of the woods. 

Whom nature courts with fruits and flowers. 
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Gather the fliowere, bttt spare the buds ; * 

Lest Flora, angrj at thy crime 

To kill her inmnts in their prime, 

Should qaickly make the example yours ; 

And, ere we see, 

Nip in the blossom all oar hopes in thee* 

Certainly neither Carew, nor Waller, nor any other 
court poet of that day, has produced anything in the same 
style finer than these lines. But MarvePs more elabo- 
rate poetry is not confined to love songs and other such 
light exercises of an ingenious and elegant fancy. Wit- 
ness his verses on Milton's Paradise Lost — " When I 
behold the poet blind, yet bold " — ^^which have &ough- 
out almost the dignity, and in parts more than the 
strength, of Waller. But, instead of transcribing these, 
which are printed in most editions of Milton, we will 
give as a specimen of his more serious vein a portion of 
his longer poem on the Death of the Lord Protector : — 

That Providence, which had so long the care 
Of Crom weirs head, and numbered every hair, 
Now in itself, the glass where all appears. 
Had seen the period of his golden years ; 
And thenceforth only did intend tq trace 
What death might least so fair a life defkce. 

To love and grief the fktal writ was si^ed 
(Those nobler weaknesses of human kind. 
From which those powers that issued the decree. 
Although immortal, found they were not fi%e) ; 

* This may remind the reader of Wordsworth of that 
poefs 

** Here are Daisies, take your fill ; 
Pansies, and the Cuckow-flower : 
Of the lofty Daffodil 
Make your bed, and make your bower ; 
Fill your lap, and fill your bosom j 
Only spare the Strawberry-blossom." 
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That they, to whom his breast still pp^ lies 
In gentle passions, should his death £sgiuse, 
And leave succeeding ages cause to mourn 
As long as grief shall weep, or love shall mourn. 

Straight does a slow and languishing disease 
Eliza^* nature's and his darling, seize. 

Like polished mirrors, so his steely breast 
Had every figure of her woes expressed*; 
And, with the damp of her last gasps obscured. 
Had drawn such stains as were not to be cured. 
Fate could not either reach with single stroke. 
But, the dear image fled, the mirror broke. 

He without noise still travelled to his end. 
As silent suns to meet the night descend : 
The stars, that for him fought, had only power 
Left to determine now his &tal hour ; 
Which since they might not hinder, yet they cast 
To choose it worthy of his glories past 
No part of time but bare his mark away 
Of honour ; all die year was CromwelPs day ; 
But this, of all the most auspicious found. 
Twice had in open field him victor croyned ; 
When up the armed mountttins of Dunbar 
He inarched, and through deep Severn, ending war. 
What day should him eternize, but the same 
That had before immortalized his name ? 
That so, whoe'er would at his death haVe joyed 
In their own griefs might find themselves employed. 
But diose that sadly his departure grieved 
Yet joyed, remembering what he once achieved j 
And the last minute his victorious ghost 
Gave chase to Li^y on the Belgic coast 
Here ended all his mortal toils ; he laid,t 
And slept in peace under the laurel shade. 

* That is, Cromweirs second and fhvotiHte daughter, 
Elizabeth, the wife of John Claypole, Esq., who died about 
a month before her father. 

t This form was not tiie vulgarism in the seventeenth 
-century that it is now. It is frequent in Marvel and several 
of his contemporaries. 
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O Cromwell ! lieaTen*s fiivoarite, to ntme 
Have such high honoars from above been shown ; ^ 
For whom the elements we mourners see. 
And heaven itself woold the great herald be ; 
Which with more care set forth his obsequies 
Than thoseW Moses, hid from human eyes ; 
As jealous only here, lest all be less 
Than we could to his memory express. 

Since him away*the dismal tempest rent, 
Who once more joined us to the continent ; 
Who planted England on the Flandric shore. 
And stretched our frt)ntier to the Indian ore ; 
Whose greater truths obscure the fables old. 
Whether of British saints or worthies told ; 
And, in a valour lessening Arthur's deeds. 
For holiness the Confessor exceeds. 

He first put arms into reli^on's hand. 
And, timorous conscience unto courage manned. 
The soldier taught that inward mail to wear, 
^ And, fearing God, how they should nothing fear :* 
Those strokes, he said, will strike through ail below. 
Where those that strike fh>m heaven fetch their blow. 
Astonished armies did their flight prepare. 
And cities strong were stormed by his prayer : 
Of that for ever Preston's field shall tell 
The story, and impregnable Clonmell. 

Valour, reli^on, Mendship, prudence, died 
At once with him, and all Aat*s good beside ; 
And we, death's reftise, nature's dre^ confined 
To loathsome life, alas I are left behmd : 
Where we (so •nee we used) shall now no more 
To fetch day, press about his chamber door ; 



* Is this, then, the true origin of Cowper*8 "^ 
«* Who fears his God, and knows no other fear" ? 

Kacine's * Athalie^' in which occurs the fiunous line— 
" Je erains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai pcunt d*aiitre craint**— 
"^w not written till many years after Marvel's poem. 
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From -which he issued irith that awfol state. 

It seemed Mars bn^e through Janus' doable gate ; - 

Tet always tempered with an air so mild, 

No April sons ^t e'er so gently smiled : 

No more shall hear that powerral language charm, 

Whose force oft spared the labour of 1^ arm : 

No more shall follow where he spent the days 

In -war, in counsel, or in prayer and praise ; 

Whose meanest acts he would himself advance. 

As ungirt Darid to the ark did dance. 

All, all is gone of ours or his delight 

In horses fierce, wild deer, or armour bright : 

Francisca fair can nothing now but -^eep. 

Nor -with soft notes shall sing his cares asleep. 

I ^a-w him dead : a leaden slumber lies, 
And mortal sleep, over those wakeful eyes : 
Those gentle rays under the lids were fled. 
Which throi^h his looks that piercing sweetness shed ; 
Hiat port, which so ma|estic was and strong. 
Loose and deprived of -ngour stretched along ; 
All -withered, all discoloured, pale, and wan ; 
Ho-w much another thing 1 no more that man 1 
Oh human glory ! vain 1 oh death ! oh -wings ! 
Oh worthless world ! oh transitory things I 
Yet dwelt that greatness in his shape decayed 
That still, though dead, greater th^m death he laid. 
And in his altered face you something feign 
That threatens death he yet will livfe again. 
Not much unlike the sacred oak which shoots 
To heaven its branches, and through earth its roots ; 
Whose spacious boughs are hung with trophies round. 
And honoured -wreaths have oft the -victor crowned ; 
When angry Jove darts lightning through the air 
At mortals' sins, nor his own plant will spare. 
It groans, and bruises all below, that stood 
So many years the shelter of the wood ; 
The tree, ere while fore-shortened to our -vie-w. 
When fallen shows taller yet than as it grew : 
So shall his praise to after times increase, 
When tru^ shidl be allo-wed and faction cease. 



Thee many ages hence in martial verse 

Shall the English soldier, ere he charge, rehearse ; 

VOJL. IT. ° 
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Singing <^ thee, inflame themtelvef to figbt, 
-And with the name of Cromwell annies fright.. 
As long a& rivers to the seas shall nm. 
As long as C3^thia shall reliere the son ; 
While stags shall fly tmto the fbresis thidc> 
While sheeff delight the grassv downs to pidi^ 
As long as future time saooeeds ^e past, 
Always thy honour, praise, and name shall last. 

This poem was written very soon after Cromweirs 
death, in the brief reign of Richard, and most probably 
at its commencement ; for all good and liigh things are 
anticipated of that worthy successor of his great fadier. 
** He, as his father," we are told,— 



- long was kept from sisht 



In private, to be viewed by better Bght; 
But, opened once, what splendour does he throw ! 
A Cromwell in an hour a prince will grow. 
How he becomes that seal ! how stron^y strains, 
^ How gently winds at once, the ruling reins ! 

We must add a 8am{^ or two of Marvel's more reck- 
less verse — that rough and ready satire in which he was 
unmatched in the latter part of his life. It is impossible 
to present any of his efluslous in this line without curtail- 
ment ; and the portions of the humour that must be 
abstracted are frequently the most pungent of the whole ; 
but the following lines, entitled * Royal Resolutions,' 
may, even with 4he necessary omissions, convey some 
notion of the wit and drollery with which Marvel used 
to turn the court and ^vemment into ridicule : — 

When plate was at pawn, and fob at an ebb, 
And spider might weave in bowels its web. 
And stomach as empty as brain ; 
Then Charles without acre 
Did swear by his Maker, 
If e'er I see England again. 
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I'll have a rdigioB all of my own. 

Whether 9opish of Protestant shall not be known, 

And, if it prove troublesome, I will have none. 

Ill have a long parliament always to friend, 
And famish my treasure as fast as I spend ; 
And, if they will not, they shall have an end. 

Ill have a ooondl tiiat sit always still, 
And ^ve nie a licence to do what I will ; 
And two secretaries .*«..• 

My insolent brother shall bear all the sway : 
If parliaments mnrmnr, I *11 send him away. 
And call him again as soon as I may. 

I'll have a rare son, in marrying thongh marred. 
Shall govern, if not my kingdom, my guard. 
And shall be successor to me or Gkrrard. 

Ill have a new London instead of the old, 

With wide streets and uniform to my own mould ; 

But, if they build too fast, 1*11 bid *em hold. 

The ancient nobility I will lay by, ' 

And new ones create, their rooms to supply ; 
And they shall raise fortunes for my own &y. 

Some one 1 11 advance fWmi a common descent 
So high that he shall hector the parliament. 
And all wholesome laws for the public prevent 

And I will assert him to such a decree. 

That all his foul treasons, though <uring and high. 

Under my hand and seal shall have indemnity. 



Ill wholly abandon all public afiUrs, 

And pass all my time with buffoons and players. 

And saunter to Nelly when I should be at prayers. 

Ill have a fine pond with a prethr decoy. 
Where many strange fowl snail Ised and enjoy. 
And still, in their language, quack Vive le Roy. 

To this we will add part of a ^ Ballad on the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen presenting the King and 

G 2 
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the Duke of York each with a copy of Ws freedom, 

A.D. 1674:'— * 

The Londoners Grent 

To the King do present 

In a box the city mageot : 

'Tis a thing full of weight 

That requires all the might 

Of whole Guildhall team to drag it. 

Whilst their churches are unbuilt, 

And th^r houses undwelt, 

And their orphans want bread to feed *em, 

Themselves they've bereft 

Of the little wealth they'd left, 

To make an offering of their freedom. 

O, ye addlebvained cits I 

Who henceforth, in their wits, 

Would trust their youth to your heedii^ ? 

When in diamonds and gold 

Ye have him thus enrolled? 

Ye knew both his friends and his breeding ! 

Beyond sea l^e began, 

Where such a riot he ran 

That every one there did leave him ; 

And now he's come o'er 

Ten times worse than before, 

When none but such fools would receive him. 

He ne*er knew, not he, 

How to serve or be free, 

Though he has passed through so many adventures ; 

But e'er since he was bound 

(That is, since he was crowned) 

He has every day broke his indentures. 



Throughout Lombard Street, 

Each man he did meet 

He would run on the score with and borrow : 

When they asked for their own 

He was broke and was gone. 

And his creditors all left to sorrow. 
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Though oft bound to the peace, 
Yet he never "would cease 
To yex his poor neighbours with quarrels ; 
And^ when he was ^at, 
He still made his retreat 
To his Clevelands, his Nells* and his Carwells. 
• • . • i « 

His word or his oath 

Cannot bind him to troth. 

And he values not credit or history | 

And, though he has served through 

Two prenticeships now, 

He knows not his trade nor his mystery^ 

Then, London, rejoice 

In thy fortunate choice, 

To have him made free of thy spices j 

And do not mistrust 

He may once grow more jilst 

When he's worn off his A)llies and vidss^ 

And what little thing 

Is that which you bring 

To the Duke, the kin^om's darling? 

Ye hug it, and draw 

Like ants at a straw. 

Though tcO small for the gristle of starling. 

Is it a box of pills 

To cure the Duke's ills ? 

He is too far gone to begin it ! 

Or does your fin6 show 

In processioning go. 

With the pix, and the host within it ? 

The very first head 

Of the oath you have read 

Shows jou all how fit he *s to govern, 

When m heart you all knew 

He ne'er was nor will be true 

To his country or to his sovereign. 

And now, worshipfiil sirs. 
Go fold up your Airs, 
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And Viners turn again, torn again: 
I see, whoe'er's fireed, 
You for slaves are decreed, 
Until 70a bum again, bam agun. 

A hot pulse of scorn and indignant feeling often beats 
under MarvelFs raillery, sm may be perceived from these 
verses ; and the generality of his pasquinades are much 
more caustic and scourging, as well as in every way more, 
during and unscrupulous. 

OTHER MINOB POETS. 

Of the other minor poets of this date we can only men- 
tion the names of a few of the most distinguished. Sir 
Charles Sedley is the Suckling of the time of Charles II;, 
with less impulsiveness and more insinuation, but a 
kindred gaiety and sprightliness of fancy, and an answer- 
ing liveliness and at the same time courtly ease and ele- 
gance of diction. King Charles, a good judge of such 
matters, was accust(»ned to say that Sedley *s style, either 
in writmg or discourse, would be the standard of the 
English tongue; and his contemporary, the Duke of 
Buckingham (Villiers), used to caA his exquisite art of 
expression Sedley^s Witchcraft, Sedley's genius early 
ripened and bore fruit : he was bom only two or diFee 
years before the breaking out of the Civil War ; and he 
was in high reputation as a poet and a wit within six or 
seven years after the Restoration. He survived both the 
Revolution and the century, dying in the year 1701. 
Sedley's fellow debauchee, the celebrated Eari of 
Rochester (Wilmot) — ^although the brutal grossness of 
the greater part of his verse has deservedly made it and 
its author infamous — was perhaps a still greater genius. 
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There is immenie ttreagth and pregnincy of expr<»* 
aon in some of the best of his compositiODB) carelefls md 
unfinished as they are. Rochester had not comj^ted 
his tiiirty-third year when he died, in Jdy 1680. Of 
the poetical productions of ^ other court wits of 
Charles's reign Ihe prindpal are, the Duke of Buckings 
ham's satirical comedy of The Rehearsal^ which was Tory 
etfisctive when first produced, and still enjoys a great 
reputation) thougli it would probably be thought but a 
heavy joke now by mort readers not carried away by the 
prejudice in its favour ; the Earl oi Roscommon's very 
common-place Essay on Translated Verse ; and the Earl 
of Dorset's lively and well-known song, ^^ To all you 
ladies now on land/' writt^i at sea the night before the 
engagement with the Dutdi on the 3rd of June, 1665, 
or rather profesong to have been then written, for the 
asserted poetic tranquillity of the noble author in expec- 
tation of the m(»TOw's fight has been disputed. The 
Marquis of Halifiu and Lord Grodc^i^n were also 
writers of verse at this date ; but neither of them has left 
anything worth remembering. Among the minor poets 
of the time, however, we ought not to forget Charles 
Cotton, best known for his humorous, though somewhat 
ooarse, travesties of Virgil and Lucian, and for his C9n- 
tinuotion of Izaak Walton's Treatise on Angling, and his 
fine idiomatic translation of Montaigne's Essays, but also 
the author of some short original pieces in verse, of much 
£uicy and liveliness. One entitied an ' Ode to Winter,' 
in particular, has been highly praised by Wordsworth.* 
We need scarcely mention Sir William Davenant's long 
and languid heroic poem of Grondibert, though Hobbes, 
♦ See Prefiwe to Lyrical Ballads, 1815. 
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equaHy eminent in poetry and the mathematics^ has de- 
clared that he ^* never jet -saw poem that had so much 
shape of art, health of morality, and vigour and beauty of 
expression ;" and has prophesied that, were it not for the 
mutability of modem tongues, ^^ it would \ast as long as 
either the Moeid br Iliad."* The English of the reign 
of Charles II. is not yet obsdete, nor likely to become 
so ; Homer and Virgil are also still read and admired ; 
but men have forgotten Grondibert, almost as much as 
they have Hobbes's own Iliad and Odyssey. 

DBTDEN. 

By far the most illustrious name among the English 
poets of the latter half of the seventeenth century — -if we 
exclude Milton as belonging properly to the preceding 
age-^is that of John Dryden. Bom in 1632, Dryden 
produced his first known composition in verse in 1649, 
his lines on the death of Lord Hastings, a young noble- 
man of great promise, who was suddenly cut off by small- 
pox, on the ieve of his intended marriage, in that year. 
This earliest bf Dryden's poems is in the most ambitious 
style of the school of Donne and Cowley : Donne him- 
self, indeed, has scarcely penned anything quite so ex- 
travagant as one passage, in which the fancy of the young 
poet runs riot among Ihe phenomena of the loathsome 
disease to which Lord Hastings had fallen a victim : — 

So many spbts, like naeves on Venus' soil, 

One jewel set off with so many a foil : 

Blisters with pride swell'd, which through 's flesh did 

sprout 
Like rose-buds stuck i* the lily skin about 



* Answer to Davenanfs Preface to Gondibert 
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£m}i W» pimple Imd a tear in it, 

To -wskU the &alt its risiog did commit : — 

I9d so forik. Almost tbe omLj ibature of the fiitiipe 
Diy4eii which this production diacloees is his deficieiuy 
m flon^bilify or heart; ei:eitiiig ts iiie occasion was, it 
does not contain an aifeeting line. FeriiapS) on oompaiv 
iog his imitatiojQ with Donne's own poetry, so instinct 
with tend^ness and passion, Dryden may hare seen or 
felt tfiat- his own wanted the yery quality which was the 
light and life of that of his master ; at any rate, wism* 
than Cowley, who had the same reason fcHr shunning a 
ocHopetition with Dcmne, he abandoned this style with 
l^is first attempt, and, indeed, for anything that ajq)ear8, 
g»ve up the writing of poetry for some years altogether. 
|Iis next verses of any consequence are dated nine years 
lifter, — his ^ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell,*T— and, destitute as they are of the vigorous 
conception and full and easy flow of versification which 
he afterwards attained, they are free from any trace of 
the elabcHUte and grotesque i^bsurdity oi' the Elegy on 
liord Hastings. His Astrea Redux, or poem on tbe 
return of the king, produced two years after, evinces a 
growing freedom and conmiand of style. But it is in his 
Annus Mirabilis, written in 1666, that his genius breaks 
forth for' the first time with any promise of that fiill 
efi^lgence at which it ultimately arrived ; here, in spite 
of the incumbrance of a stanza (the quatrain of alternately 
rhyming hermes) which he dterwards wisely exchanged 
fi^r a more manageable kind of verse, we have much both 
of the nervous diction and the fi^rvid fancy which cha- 
racterise his latest and best works. From this date to 
the end of his days, Dryden*s life was one l<Mig literary 

g3 
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labour ; eight original poems of consid««bIe lengthy 
many shorter pieces, twenty-eight dramas, and sevenii 
volumes of poetical translation irom Chaucer, Boccacdo^ 
Ovid, Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, Juv^ral, Fersius^ 
and Virgil, together with numerois discourses in prose, 
-some of ikem very long and elaborate, attest the industify 
as well as the fertility of a mind which so much toil and 
80 many draughts upon its resources were so fat from 
exhausting, that its powers continued not only to exert 
themselves with unimpaired elasticity, but to grow 
«tronger and brighter to the last. The genius of Dryd^i 
certainly did not, as that of Waller is said to have doD«, 
begin '^ to decline apace from its meridian" after he bod 
reached his fifty-fifth year. His famous Alexander's 
Feast and his Fables, his greatest poems, were ihe last 
he produced, and w^e puUished together in the year 
1700, only a few months before his death, at the age^f 
«ixty-nine. 

Dryden has commonly been considered to have ^nmded 
« new ]8eho<d of English poetry ; but periiaps it would be 
more strictly correct to regard him as having only 
carried to higher perfection-^perhaps to the highest to 
which it has yet been brought — a style of poetry which 
had been cultivated long before his day. The satbes of 
Hall and of Marston, and also the Nosce Teipsum of 
Sir John Davies, all published before the end of the dx- 
teenth century, not to refer to other less eminent exam- 
ples, may be classed as of the same school wi& his 
poetry. It is a school very distinguishable from that to 
which Milton and the greatest of our elder poets beloi^, 
deriving its spirit apd character, as it does, diiefiy Aom 
the ancient Roman' classic poetry, whereas the other is 
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ma^ily the ofl&pring of tbe middle ages, of Gothic 
manoera and feelings and the Romance or Provencal 
literature* The one therefore may be called, with suffi* 
dent jN*opriet7, the classic, the other the romantic school 
of poetry. But it seems to be a mistake to assume that 
tii0 fcHrmer first arose in England after the Restoration, 
under the influence of the imitation of the French, which 
then became fashionable ; the mest that can be said is, 
that the French taste which then became prevalent 
amcmg us may have encouraged its revival, for vst-* 
doubtedly what has been called the classic school of 
poetry had been cultivated by English writers at a much 
earlier date ; nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
example of the modem poetry of France had- any share 
m originally turning our own into that channel. Marstoa 
^and Hall, and Sackville in his Ferrex and Forrex, and 
Ben Jonson in his comedies and tragedies, and the othei^ 
early writers of English poetry in the classic vein^ ap-i 
pear not to have imitated any French poets, but to have 
gone to the fountainrhead, and sought in the productioi^ 
oi the Roman poets themselves, -r:- in the plays ojf 
Terence and Seneca, and the satires of Juvenal and 
Pernus, — for examples and models. Nay, evenDryden, 
at a later period, probably formed himself almost exclu- 
^si▼ely upon the same originals and upon the works oC 
these his predecessors among his own countrymen, and 
tras little^ if at all, mdebted to or influenced by any 
- Frwich pattern. His poetry, unlike as it is to that of 
Milton or Spenser, has still a thoroughly English cha* 
. tacier — an English force and heartiness, and, with all its 
dassicality, not a little even of t^ freedom and luxu- 
' rimee of the more genuine Eojjfish style. Smooths 
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Waller, who preceded hkn, may have learned somelliliig 
from the modem French poets ; and so may Pope, hHm 
eame after him ; bat Dry den's fiery energy and '^ taJAt 
reeoimdii^ line " have nothing in common with thefti in 
8{urit &r manner. Without eidier creatiTe imaginadon 
or any power of pathos, he is in argtanent, in satire, ap4 
in declamatory magnificetioe, the greatest of our poets. 
His poetry, indeed^ is not the highest kind of poetiy, 
but in that kind he istands unriTailed and unapprooched. 
Pope, his great diddple, who, in torrectnessy m neatness, 
and in the brilliancy bf efngrammaiic point, has oatshoaa 
his master, has not come near him in easy flexible 
rigour^ in indignant vehemence, in narrative raptdBtyi 
any more ^an he hifi in sweep and variety of versifioft^ 
tion. I)ryden ^ever writes coldfy-, or timidly, or 
drowsily. The Movement of vei^ie always sets 1mm oai 
fire, and whatever he produces is « coinage hot f^^om die 
brain, not slowly i^raped or pindied into sh||)e, btft 
struck out as from a (Me with a few stout blows oranng^ 
wrendi of the screw, it is thii^ fervour especially whicl^ 
gives to his personal sketches thdr wonderM life and 
force i his Absdom and Achitophei is the noblest ptHlrait- 
gall^ in poetry. 

It is chiefly as a dramatic writer that Dryden (ian be 
charged with the imitation of French niodekk Of his 
plays, nearly thirty in number, the comedies for the most 
port in prose, the tntgedies m ihyme, few have niiieh 
merit considered as etitire woiks, although there arebril'* - 
liant passages and spirited scenes in most of them. 0£ 
the whole number, he has toM us that his tragedy of AQ' 
for Love, or the Worid well Lost (founded on the stor^L 
of Antony and Cle<^ra), was the only play he wre«e> 
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ftr bim^lf ; the rest, he admits, wei^ sacrifices to the 
tHfaUed taste of the age. His Almanzor, dr the Con- 
qoest of Granada (in two partd)^ although extravagant, 
is idso fiiU of genius. Of his comedies, the Spanish 
Friar is perha]» the best; it has some mo^ effective 
seenes. 

DRAMATIST^. 

MtajoHiers of the pdets of this i&ge whose i^ihes havg 
been ahisady noticed Werie fdso dramatists. Milton's 
Qomn» was never aftted publicly, nor his l^unson 
Ag^i^isles at all. Cowley's Love's Riddle and Cutter of 
Cdtienudi-street were neither of them odgimdly writteii 
Ibr the stage ; but the latter was brought out in one of 
^ London theatres after the R^toration, and was also 
rei4ved about the middle of the last century. Wdler 
idtered tfie fifth act of Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's 
Tragedy, making Ms additions to ^e blank vers^ of the 
old dramatists in rhyme, as he states in a prologue : — 

Tn this old play what's new we have expressed 
In rhyming verse distiuguish'd from the rest ; 
That, as the Rhone its lasty way does make 
(Not mingling waters) throogh G^eneva's lake, 
So, having here the different styles in view, 
Ton may compare the former with the new. 

YiUiers, Duke of Buckingham, besides his Rehearsal, 
wrote a farce entitled the Battle 6f Sedgmoor, and ds<> 
ait»red BeaumonI and Fletcher's comedy of The Chances. 
The tragedy of Vaietttinian of the same Writers was 
altered by the Earl df Rochester. Sedley wrote three 
ooMM^es, mostly in prose, and th^ tragedies, one in 
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rhyme and two in blank yerse. And Davenant is iintk 
author of twenty-five tragedies, comedies, and masques^ 
produced between 1629 and his death, in 1668^ But tha 
most eminent dramatic names of this era are those of 
Thomas Otway, Nathaniel Lee, John Crowne, Sir 
George Etheridge, William Wycheriy, and Thomas^ 
Southeme. Of six tragedies and four comedies written 
by Otway, his tragedies of the Orphan and Venice 
Preserved still sustain his fame and popularity as the most 
pathetic and tear-drawing of all our dramatists* Their 
licentiousness has necessarily banished his comedies from 
the stage, with most of those of his contemporaries. 
Lee has al^o great tenderness, with much more fire and 
imagination than Otway ; of his pieces, eleven in number^ 
— all tragedies, — his Theodosius, or the Force of Jjove, 
and his Rival Queens, or Alexander the Great, are ihs 
most celebrated. Crowne, though several of his pli^ 
were highly successful when first produced, wa% almost 
forgotten, till JVir. Lamb reprinted some of his scenes in 
his Dramatic Specimens, and showed that no dramatist of 
that age had written finer things. Of seventeen pieces 
produced by Crowne between 1671 and 1698, his tragedy 
of Thyestes and his cpiAedy of Sir Courtley Nice are ib 
particular of eminent merit, the first for its poetry, th0 
second for plot apd character, ^theridge is the author 
of only three comedies, the Comical Revenge (1664), 
She Would if She Could (}668), and the Man of Mode, 
or Sir Fopling Flutter (1676) ; all remarkable for the 
polish and fluency of the dialogue, and entitled to be re** 
garded as having first set the example of that modem 
style of comedy which was afterwards cultivated l>7 . 
Wycherly, Farquhar, Vanbru^, and Congrev^. 
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Wycherly, who was bom in 1640, and lived till 1716, 
produced his only four plays, Love in a Wood, The 
Gentleman Dancing Master, The Country Wife, and 
The Plain Dealer, all comedies, between the years 1672 
and 1677. The two last of these pieces are written with 
more elaboration than anything of iStheridge's, and both 
contiun some bold delineation of character and strong 
satiric writing, reminding us at times of Ben Jonson ; 
but, like him, too, Wycherly is deficient in ease and 
nature. Southeme, who was only bom in the year of 
the Restoration, and lived till 1746, had produced no 
more than his two firSt plays before Ihe <jlose of the 
present period — his tragedy of the Loyal Brother in 168^, 
OXid his comedy of the Disappointment in 1684. Of ten 
dramatic pieces of which he is the author, ^re are come- 
dies, and are of little value ; but his tragedies of The 
Fatal Marriage (1692), Oroonoko (1696), and the Spar- 
tan Dame (1719), are interesting and affecting. 

It is hardly worth while to mention, under the head 
of the literature of the age, the seventeen plays of King 
William's poet laureate, Thomas Shadwell, better remem- 
bered by Dryden's immortal nick-name of Mac Fleck- 
noe ; or the equally numerous brood of the muse of 
£lkanah Settle, the city poet, Dryden's 

Doeg, whom God for mankind's mirth has made ; 

or the nine of Shadwell's successor in the laureateship, 
Nahum Tate, the author of the worst alterations of 
Shakspeare, the worst version of the Psalms of David, 
land the worst continuation of a great poem (his secbnd 
part of the Absalom and Achitophel) extant ; or, lasliy, 
i^though she had ihore talent than any of these^ thp 
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seventeen pieeeg of the notorious Idrs. Aphra Behn^^ 
Pope's Astraea, 

Who ^rly pats all ofaaraoters to bed. 

This Mrs. Behn, besides her plays, was the authoress of 
a number of novels and tales, which, amid great impetu- 
osity and turbulence of style, contain some ingeniously 
contrived incidents and some rather effective painting of 
the passions. 

PBOSE-WBITEBS CLARENDON. 

En^inent as he is among the poets of his age^ Dry«iea 
is also one of the greatest of its prose-writere. In esm^ > 
flexibility^ and v^ety, indeed, his English prose h^s 
scarcely ever been excell^. Cowley, too, is a chann«^> 
writer of prose : the natural, pure, and flawing eloqueo^e: 
of his Essays is better than anything in his poieitry. 
Waller, Suckling, and Sedley, also wrote all well in 
prose ; and MarvePs literary reputation b founded more , 
upon his prosjB than upon his verse. Of writers excly.- 
sively in prose belonging to the space between the 
Restoration apd the Revolution, Clar^don may be first 
mentioned, although his great work, his History of th(a 
Rebellion and Civil Wars, was not published till the. 
year 1702, nor his Life and Continuation of his HistOTy^; 
before 1759. His style cannot be commended for its 
correctness ; the mann^ ^l which he constructs his sen- 
tences, indejed, often sets at defifmce all th^ i^Jes of 
syntax ; but yet he is never unintelligible or obscure — 
with such admirable expository skill is the mattiBr ar- 
ranged and spread out, even where the mere ?erbial 
se^itence^aking is the most n^Hgent mwI eptang^eiii, ^ 
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The style, in fact, is that proper to speaking rather than 
to writing, and had, no doubt, been acquired by Claren- 
don not so much irom books as from his practice in 
speaking at the bar and in parliament ; for, with great 
natural abilities, he does not seem to have had much 
acquaintance with literature, or much acquired know- 
ledge of any kind resulting from study. But his writing 
possesses the quality that interests above all the graces 
or artifices of rhetoric — the impress of a mind informed 
by its subject, and having a complete mastery over it ; 
while the broad full stream in which it flows makes the 
reader feel as if he were borne along on its tide. The 
abondance, in particular, with which he pours out his 
^ores of language and illustration in his Characters of the 
eminent persons engaged on both sides of the great con- 
test, seems inexhaustible. The historical value of his 
history, however, is not very considerable ; it has not 
preserved very many facts which are not to be found 
cisewhere ; and, whatever may be thought of its general 
bias, the inaccuracy of its details is so great throughout, 
as demonstrated by the authentic evidences of the time, 
that there is scarcely any other contemporary history 
which is so little trustworthy as an authority with regard 
to minute particulars. Clarendon^ in truth, was far from 
bdng placed in the most favourable circumstancies for 
giving a perfectly correct ^account of many of the events 
he has undertaken to record : he was not, except for a 
very short time, in the midst of the busy scene : looking 
to it, as he did, from a distance, while the mighty drama 
was still only in progress, he was exposed to some 
dumoes of misconception to which even those removed 
from it by a long interval of time are not liable ; and, 
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without imputing to him an^ furtiier intention to <teodve 
than is implied in the purpose which we may suppose 
he chiefly had in view in writing his work, the ymdica- 
tion of his own side of the question, his position as a 
partisan, intunately mixed up with the afl^drs and inte- 
rests of one of the two ccmtending factions, could not fail 
both to Inas his own judgment, and even in some measure 
to distort or colour the reports made to him by others* 
On the whde, therefore, this c^brated work is rather a 
great literary performance than a r&rj y$bi^e historical 
monument* 

HOBBES. 

Another royalist history of the same times and events 
to which Clarendon's work is dedicated,' the Behemoth 
of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, introduces one of tb^ 
most distinguished names both in English literature and 
in modem metaphysical, ethical, and political philosoj^y. 
Hobbes, boni in 1588, commenced author in 1628, at 
the age of forty, by publishing his translation of Thucy- 
dides, but did not produce his first original work, his 
Latin treatise entitled < De Give,' till 1642. This was 
followed by his treatises entitled ^ Human Nature ' and 
^ De Corpore Politico,* in 1650 ; his Leviathan, in 
1651 ; his translations in verse of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
in 1675 ; and his * Behemoth, or Hist(»y of the Causes 
of the Civil Wars of England, and of the counsels and 
artifices by which they were carried on, from the year 
1640 to the year 1660,' a few months after his death, i^ 
the age of ninety-two, in 1679. . Regarded pierely as a 
writer of English, there can be little difference of opinion 
about the high rank to be ass^ned to Hobbes. He has 
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been described as our first mtifonnly careftd and correct 
writer ;* and he may be admitted to have at least set the 
first conspicuous and influential example, in what may be 
Called our existing English (for Roger Ascham, Sir 
Thomas Elyot, and one or two other early writers, seem 
to have aimed at the same thing in a preceding stage of 
the language), of that regularity of style which has smce 
his time been generally attended to. This, however, is 
his least merit. No writer has succeeded in making lan- 
guage a more perfect exponent of thought than it is as 
employed by Hobbes. His style is not poetical or 
glowingly eloqu^it, because his mind was not poetical, 
and the subjects about which he wrote would have re- 
jected the ex^gerations of imaginative or passionate 
expression if he had been capable of supplying such. 
But in the prime jqualities of precision and perspicuity, 
and also in economy and succinctness, in force and in 
terseness, it is the very perfection of a merely expository 
style. Without any affectation of point, also, it often 
shapes itself easily and naturally into the happiest apho- 
ristic and epigrammatic forms. Hobbes's clearness and 
aptness of expression, the effect of which is like that of 
i-^ing a book with a good light, never forsake him — 
hot even in that most singular performance, his version 
dt Homer, where there is scarcely a trace of ability of 
Imy other kind. There are said to be only two Imes in 
HM, work in which he is positively poetical ; those which 
describe the infant Astyanax in the scene of the parting 
of Hector and Andromache, in the Sixth Book of the 
Iliad :— 

* Hallamy in lit of Ear. 
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Now Hector met her with her little boy. 
That in ^e nurse's arms was carried ; 

And like a star upon her bosom lay 
His beautiful and shining golden head. 

But there are other passages in which by dint of mere 
directness and transparency of style he has rendered « 
line or two happily enough — ^as, for instance, in the de- 
scription of the descent of Apollo at the prayer 9f 
Chryses, in the beginning of the poem : — 

, His prayer was granted by the deity, 

Who, with his silver bow and arrows keen. 
Descended from Olympus silently. 
In likeness of the sable night unseen. 

As if expressly to prtKjlaim and demonstrate, however, 
that this motnentary success was merely accidental, im- 
mediately upon the back of this stanza comes the fol- 
lowing :■ — 

His bow and quiver both behihd him hang. 
The arrows Chink as often as he jogs, 
I And as he shot the bow was heard to twang. 

And first his arrows flew at mules and dogs* 

For the most part, indeed, Hobbes's Iliad and Odyssey 
are no better than travesties of Homer's, the more lu- 
dicrous as being undesigned and unconscious. Never 
was there a more signal revenge than that wWch Hobbes 
affprded to imagination and poetry over his own unbe- 
lieving and scoffing philosophism by the publication of 
this work. It was almost as if the man bom blind, who 
had all his life-time been attempting to prove that the 
sense which he himself wanted was no sense at all, and 
that that thing, colour, which it professed peculiarly to 
discern, was a mere delusion, should have himself at lart 
taken the painter's brush and pallet in hand, and at- 
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tempted, in confirmation of his theory, to produce a 
picture by the mere senses of touch, taste, smell, and 
hearing. The great subject of the merits or demerits, 
the truth or falsehood, of Hobbes's system of metaphy- 
sScal, ethical, and political philosophy, of course cannot 
be entered upon here. His works certainly gave a 
greater impulse to speculation in that field than those of 
any other English writer had ever before done ; even the 
startling paradoxes with which they abound, and their 
arrogant and contemptuous tone, co-operated with their 
eminent merits of a formal kind to arouse attention, and 
to provoke the investigation and discussion of the subjects 
of which they treat. It must also be admitted that 
scarcely any writings of their class contain so many strik- 
ing remarks ; so much acute and ingenious, if not pro- 
found and comprehensive, thinking ; so much that, if not 
absolutely novel, has still about it that undefinable charm 
which even an old truth or theory receives from being 
bom anew in an original mind. Such a mind Hobbes 
had, if any man ever had. Moreover, it is not neces- • 
^ary to deny that, however hollow or insufl&cient may 
have been the bases of his philosophy, he may have been 
.3uccessful in ezplsuning some particular intellectual phe- 
jiomena, or placing in a clearer light some important 
Jruths both in metaphysics and in morals. But as for 
.what is properly to be called his system of philosophy, — 
and it is to be observed that, in his own writmgs, his 
,Tiews in metaphysics, in morals, and in politics are all 
bound and built up together into one consistent whole, 
the question of the truth or falsehood of that seems to be 
^completely settled. Nobody now professes more than a 
.garjtial Hobbism. If so much of the creed of the philo- 
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sopber of Malmesbiuy as affirms the non-existence of anjr^ 
essential distinction between right and wroo^^ the nen* 
existence of conscience or the iporal sense, the wmr 
existence of anything beyond mere sensation in dther. 
motion or intelligence, and other similar negations of bis 
moral and metaphysical doctrine, has still its satisfied 
disciples, who is now a Hobbist either in pc^itics ^ in 
mathematics ? Yet, certainly, it b in these latter de- 
partments that we must look for the greater part of what 
is absolutely original and peculiar in th« notions of this 
teacher. Hobbes*s philosophy of human nature is noi 
amiss as a philosophy of Hobbes's own human nature* 
Without passions or imagination himself, and steering his 
own course through life by the mere calculations of an 
enlightened selfishness, one half of the broad map of 
humanity was to him nothing better than a blank. Th«( 
consequenoe is, that, eyen when he reasons most acnte^, 
he is constantly deducing his conclusions from insuffici^t 
premises. Then, like most men of ingenious rath^ than 
« capacious minds, having once adopted his hypothesis of 
. system, he was too apt to make &cts bend to that rather 
than that to &cts ; a tendency which in his case was 
strength^ed by another part of his character which has 
left its impression upon all his writings, — a much greater, 
love of victory than of truth, 

NEVILE. 

The most remarkable treatise on political philosophy 
which appeared in the interval between the Restoration 
and the Revolution is H^iry Nevile's ' Plato Redivivus,. 
or a Dialogue concerning Government ;' which was ^nl^ 
published in 1681, and went through at lea^ a seoopd . 
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eidition the same year. Nevile, who was bom in 1620, 
aod survived till 1694, bad in tbe earlier part of bis life 
been closely connected witb Harrington, tbe autbor of 
tbe Oceana, and also with the foundera of the Common- 
wealth, and be is commonly reckoned a republican 
writer ; bat tbe j^-esent work proiesses to advocate a 
monarchical fcHin of government. Its leading principle 
is tbe same as that on which Harrington's work is founded, 
tbe necessity of all stable government being based upon 
property ; but, in a PrefacOy in the form (^ an Address 
from the Publisher to the Reader, pains are taken to 
show that the author's application of this prmciple is 
HfSsrent from Harrington's. It is observed, in the first 
place, that the principle in question is not exclusively or 
originally Harrington's ; it had been discoursed upon 
1^ maintained in very many treatises and pamf^lets 
before ever tbe Oceans came out ; in particular in ' A 
XrottOT from an Officer in Ireland to His Highness the 
Xiord Protector,' printed in 1653, '^ which was more than 
three years before Oceana was written." Bendes, con- 
tinues the writer, who is evidently Nevile himself, 
" Oceana was written (it being tbought lawful so to do 
in those times) to evince out of these principles that 
England was not capable of any other government than 
a democracy. And Ibis autbor, out of tbe same maxims 
or aphorisms of politics, endeavours to prove that they 
may be applied, naturally and fitly, to the redresdng 
and supporting one of the best monarchies in tbe world, 
which is that of England." And the tenor of tbe work 
is in conformity with this declaration. Although the 
* iPlato Redivivus ' has been reprinted in modem times 
(by Mr. Thomas HoUis), it ia, but Kttle known ; and it 
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is both very well written, and contains some curiote 
illustrations of the state of opinion, and of other matters, 
in that day. The argument is carried on in the form of 
a dialogue, continued through three days or morning 
meetings, between a Venetian nobleman travelling in 
England, an English physician, under whose care he is 
recovering from an attack of illness, and an English gen- 
tleman, who is the chief speaker, and may be understood 
to represent Nevile himself. It is commonly said that 
the physician, or doctor, is intended for the famous 
Harvey, the dbcoverer of the circulation ; but this, we 
think, may be doubted. The conversations are supposed 
to have taken place only a short time before their publi- 
cation ; and Harvey had died, at a great age, in 1658. 
In one place (p. 81), in reference to an observation by 
the doctor about the property of land in Padua being 
wholly in the possession of the nobility of Venice, the 
Venetian nobleman remarks, " I perceive, doctor, by 
this question, that you have studied at Padua ;'* to which 
the doctor replies, " No, really, sir, the small learning 
I have was acquired in our own university of Oxford, 
nor was I ever out of this island." This may be meant 
for a blind, though why anything of the kind should be 
had recourse to is not apparent; but the fact is that 
Harvey was abroad when a young man, and did actua% 
study at Padua. There is no allusion anjrwhere in the 
book to Harvey's great discovery. Yet the doctor is 
described as of the first eminence in his profession, and 
also as a person of great literary reputation both in his 
own and other countries : — " an eminent physician of 
our nation, as renowned for his skill and cures at 
home as for his writings both here and abroad ; and who, 
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beaidfes kis profound knowledge ki aH learning, as w^ 
in other profefisions as his own, had particularly ar- 
rived at so exact and perfect a discovery of the formerfy 
Jiidden parts of human bodies, that every one who can 
but understand Latin may by hb means know more of 
anatomy than either Hippocrates or any of the ancients 
or nt^dems did or do perceive : and, if he had lived in 
the days of Solomon, that great philosopher wcwld never 
have said Cor hominis inscnUabile [the heart of man is 
past finding out]/' This points^ no doubt, to some 
great anatomist and writer on anatomy, and the d^ 
scription is sufficiently applicable to suggest Harvey in 
the first instance ; but it seems scarcely specific enough 
to fix the character upon hira, without further evidence. 
We may note, by the bye, that at this time, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, it was the custom with 
physicians in London to pay their profesdonal visits the 
first thing in the morning, and then to come home to re- 
o^ve patients at their own houses. About the middle 
of the Second Day's Dialogue, which extends altogether 
(in the original edition) over 166 pages, the English 
Gentleman observes that he must hasten through his 
discourse ; '^ for," says he, *' the time runs away, and 
I know the Doctor must be at home by noon, where he 
gives daily charitable advice to an infinity of poor people, 
who have need of his help, and who send or come for it, 
not having the confidence to send for him, since they 
have nothmg to give him ; though he be very liberal too 
of his visits to such, where he has any knowledge of 
them." The three friends met at nine in the morning \ 
but the Doctor also paid another visit to his patient in the 
eyening. It is at that even^ig visit that the first of the 
VOL. rv. H 
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three dialogoes, which is very short and m^!«ly mtatOf 
ductory, is represented as haying taken place : at pertli^ 
the Venetian nobleman says, ** It begins to be darkish :— ^ 
Boy, light your torch, and wait on these gentlemen 
down." 

. One of the most remaricable of Nevile's positions^ h 
diat, upon his principles, there must some time or othcsr 
ensue a revoluticm in France. In one place (p. 34) h^ 
observes: — 

jE!ng, Otnt. The modem despotical powers hare been 
acquired by one of these two ways ; — either by pretend* 
ing by the first founder thereof that he haa a diving 
mission, and so gaining not only followers, but even easy 
access in some places without wrce to empire, and after^ 
wards dilating their power by great conquests (thus Ma-, 
homet and Cingis Can began and established the Sarac}^ 
and Tartarian kingdoms) ; or by a long series of wisdon^' 
in a prince, or chief magistrate of a mixed monarchy} 
and his council, who, by reason of the sleepiness and in* 
advertency of the people, have been able to extingui^ 
the great nobility, or render them inconsiderable ; and; 
so by degrees taking away from the people their pro- 
tectors, render them slaves. So the monarchies of 
France, and some other countries, have grown to what 
they are at this day ; there being left but a shadow of 
the three States in any of these monarchies, and sano' 
bounds remaining to the regal power. But, since pro^' 
perty remains stul to the subjects, these govemmintsl^ 
may be said to be changed, but not founded or esta^^ 
blished ; for there is no maxim more infallible and hbld^' 
ing in any science than this in politics. That empire i* 
founded m property. Force or fraud may alter a goJ 
vemment ; but it is property that must found and eternise 
it. Upon this undeniable aphorism we are to build most 
of our subsequent reasoning : in the mean time we may 
suppose that hereafter the great power of the King of 
France may diminish much, when his enraged and ojf» 
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1 salijects come to be commanded by a prince of less 
Courage, wisdom, and military virtue, when it will be very 
liard for any such kin^ to govern tyrannically a country 
which is not entirely his own. 

. Doctor, Pray, Sir, give me leave to ask you, by 
the way, what is the reason that here in our country^ 
where the peerage is lessened sufficiently, the king lias 
not gotten as great an additicm of power as accrues to 
the crown in France ? 

JEng. Gent^ You will understand that, Doctor, before 
I have finished this discourse ; but, to stay your stomach 
till then, you may please to know that in France the 
greatness o£ the nobility, which has been lately taken 
&om them, did not consist in vast riches and revenues^ 
tnit in great privileges and jurisdictions, which obliged 
ibf^ people to obey them ; whereas our great peers in 
farmer times had not only the same great dependences, 
li^pAt very considerable revenues besides, in demesnes and 
(^erwise. This vassalage over the people, which the 
P^erSr of France had, being abolished, the power over 
tlbipse tenants, which before was in their lords, fell na* 
tiu^y, and of course, into the crown, although the lands 
and possesions, divested of those dependences, did and 
do still remain to the owners ; whereas here in England, 
^ugh the services are for the most part worn out and 
insignificant, yet, for want of providence and policy in 
fermer kings, who could not foresee the danger afar off, 
^i^ls have been suffered to be cut off ; and so two parts 
io 4ten of all those vast estates, as well manors as de-. 
im^eSf by the luxury and folly of the owners, have been 
W|i^hin these two hundred years purchased by the lesser 
gentry and the commons ; which has been so far from 
advantaging the crown, that it has made the country 
scarce governable by monarchy. 

/Afterwards (p. 147) we have the following further 
e^pjl^mation on the same subject : — 

lioctor. You are pleased to talk of the oppression o( 
the jpeople under the King of France, and for that reason 

H 2 
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cftll it a violent government, when, if I remember, yctf 
dki once to-day extol the monarchy of the Turks i^ 
well-founded and natural : are not the people in tiii^ 
empire as much oppressed 9£ in France f 

ilng. Gent, By no means ; unless yon will call it op- 
pression for the Grand Siguier to feed all his people out 
of the produce of his own lands. And, though they 
fserr^ him for it, yet that does not alter tiie case ; for, iS 
you set poor men to work and pay them for H, »e yon a 
tyrant, or rather vre you not a good commonwealths-man, 
by helmng those to live who have no other way of doing 
it but Dy 3i«r labour ? But the King of France, know-^ 
ing that his people have, uid ought to have, {»t)pertyy 
and that he has no riffht to ^eir possessions, yet takes 
what he pleases from tnem^ without their consult, ma^ 
contrary to law ; sa tlMit, when he sets them on vrork, hef 
pays them*what he pleases, and tlmt he levies ootof 
their own estates. I do not affirm that there is no go^ 
ve^mment in tiie world but where rule is founded in |^o^ 
perty; but I say there is no natural, fixed government 
oat where it is so ; and, yfhea it is otherwise, the peopSef 
are perpetually eomplaining, and the king in prapetual 
anxiety, always in Tear of his subjects, and seeking new 
ways to secure himself; God having been so merciful fa 
^mankind that he has made nothing safe for princes but 
vrhtA is just and honest. 

Noble Ven. But you were sa3dng juat now that thfe 
present consdiMon in France will foil when the proper 
wiil : we in Italy, who live in perpetual fear of the greaf-^ 
•ess of that kingdom, would be glad to hear something 
of the decaying of those pr(^ ; what are they, 1 beseeen 
you? { 

Eng, C^ent, The fo^t is tlie greatness of die presenf 
king, whose heroic actions and wudom have extinguidied^ 
envy in all his neighbour princes, and kindled fear, and 
brought hhn to be above all possibility of control at 
home ; not only because his subfects fear his conragef- 
but because the;^ have his virtue m admiration, and, 
amidst all their miseries, cannot choose but have somethhig^ 
•t rejmcing to see how high he hath mounted the ett^^ 
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9f»d hoDOur of their nation. The next prop is the change 
QjF their acdent oonstitution, in the time of Charles ^&e 
Seventh, by consent ; for about that time, the countrj 
being so wasted by the invasion and excursions of the 
English, the States then assembled petitioned the King 
that he would give them leave to go home, and dispose 
of affiurs himsdLf and order the government for the ^ture 
ad he thought fit. Upon this his successor, Lewis the 
Eleventh, being a cra% prince, took an occasion to <»11 
the States no morC) but to supply them with an A** 
semidee des Notuddes^ which were certain men of his own 
nomination, like Barebones' paiiiament h^«, but that they 
were of better quality. These in succeeding reigns 
(being the best men of tiie kingdom) grew troublesome 
and intractaUe ; so that for some years the edicts have 
been verified (that is, in our language, bills have been 
passed) in the Grand Chamber of the Parliament at 
^aris, commonly called the Chambre iT Audience^ who 
^tely, and since die imprisonment of President Brous* 
Relies and others during tiiis king's minmity, have never 
revised or scrupled any edicts whatsoever. Now, when- 
^v^ this greiU; king dies, and the States of the kingdom 
are restored, these two great props of arbitrary power 
ace taken away. Besides these two, the constitution of 
the government of France itself is somewhat better fitted 
than ours to permit extraordinary power in the prince \ 
for the whole people there possessing lands are gentle^ 
BQUsn, that is, infimtelv the greater part ; which M:as the 
i:eaaon why in their Assembly of Estates the deputies of 
the |>rovinces (which we call here knights of the shire) 
were chosen by and out of the gentry, and sat with the 
peers in the same chamber, as representing the gentry 
eiily, called petite nobiesse. Whereas our knights here 
(whatever their blood is) are chosen by commoners, and 
are commoners ; our laws and government taking no no- 
tice of any nobilify but the persons of the peers, whose 
sons are likewise commoners, even their eldest, whilst 
^^HT father lives. Now gentry are ever more tractaUe 
mr a prince than a wealthy and numerous commonalty ; 
^ of which our gentry (at least those we call so) 
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are raised from time to time ; for whenever either a inerii 
chant, lawyer, tradesman, grazier, farmer, m* any otiner^ 
gets such an estate as that he or his son can live npon 
his lands, without exercising of any other calling, he be* 
comes a eentleman. I do not say but that we have mea 
very nomy descended amongst these ; but they have no 
pre-eminence or distinction by the laws or govemmentt 
beside this, the gentry in France are very needy and 
very numerous ; the reason of which is, tiiat die eld^ 
brother, in most parts of that kingdom, hath no more 
share in the division of the paternal estate than the cadeti 
or younger brothers, excepting the principal house with 
the orchards and gard^is about it, which they call Vol 
de chapon^ as who should say, As far as a capon can fijr 
at once. This house gives him the title his &th» had^ 
who was called Seignior, or Baron, or Count of that 
place ; which if he sells, he parts with his baronshif)^ 
and, ^r aught I know, becomes in time roturier^ ov 
ignoble. This practice divides the lands into so maojr 
small pm*cels that the possessors of them, being nob^ 
and having little to maintain their nobility, are fain. ID 
seek their fortune, which they can find no where so weU 
as at the court, and so become the king's servants «i4 
soldiers, for they are generally courageous, bold, and jof 
a good mien. None of these can ever advance di^D^ 
selves but by their desert, which makes them hazani 
themselves very desperately, by which means ^reat mtift* 
bers of them are killed, ana the rest come in time to be 
great officers, and live splendidly upon the king's purse, 
who is likewise very liberal to them, and, according to 
dieir respective merits, gives them often, in the begins 
ning of a campaign, a considerable sum to famish out 
their equipage. These are a great prop to the re^ 
power, it being their interest to support it, lest their gam 
should cease, and they be reduced to be poor pro* 
vinciaux, that is country gentlemen, again. Whereas, 
if they had such estates as our country gentry have, the/ 
would desire to be at home at their ease ; whilst these 
(having ten times as much from the king as their own 
estate can yield them, which supply must fail if tl^ 



kiog^s rercnoe w^^e redueed) are perpetually engaged to 
make good all exorbitances. 

Doctor, This is a kind of governing by property too ; 
and it puts me in mind of a gentleman of good estate in 
our coiuntry, who took a tenant's son of his to be his 
servant, whose father not long after dying left him a 
IxyiBg of about ten pound a-year: the youne man's 
fHends came to him, and asked him why he woiud serve 
now he had an estate of his own able to maintain him. 
His answer was, that his own lands would yield him but 
ft tbird part o^ what his s^vice was worth to him in all ; 
besides, that he lived a pleasant life, wore good clothes, 
kept good company, and had the conversation of very 
vretty maids that were his fellow servants, which made 
mm very well digest the name of being a servant. 
::. :Eng. Cfent. This is the very case. But yet service 
(m both these cases) is no inheritance ; and, when there 
comes a peaceable king in France^ who will let his 
Beigfabours be quiet, or one that is covetous, these fine 

Stntlemen will lose their employments, and their king 
is prop ; and the rather because these gentlemen do 
not depend (as was said before) in any kkid upon the 
great lords (whose standing interest is at court), and so 
cannot in a change be by them carried over to advance 
tiie court designs against their own good and that of 
Hikmr country. And thus much is sumcient to be said 
aoaeeming France. 

OTHER PBOSB WBITEBS CUDWOBTH, MORE, 

BARROW, &C. 

} ' ''The most illustrious antagonist of metaphysical Hobbism, 
yrben first promulgated, was Dr. Ralph Cudworth, the First 
rart of whose * True Intellectual System of the Universe, 
vheretn all the Reason and Philosophy of Atheism is 
^dufuted,' was first published in 1678. As a vast store- 
'Haoae of learning, and also as a display of wonderful 
ipwers of subtle and &r-reaching speculation, this cele- 
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brated work is almost umiTalled in our Ikentar^ ; abcbit 
is also written in a style of elastic strength and compass 
which places its author in a high rank among our prose 
classics. Along with Cudworth may be mentioned his 
friend and brother Flatonist, Dr. Hrairy More, the av^uv 
of numerous theological and philosophical works, and 
remarkable for the union of some of the most mystic 
notions with the clearest style, and of the most singvlar 
credulity with powers of reasoning of the hi^iest order. 
Other two great theological writers of this age were the 
voluminous Richard Baxter and the learned and eloquent 
Dr. Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow. " Bax- 
ter/' says Bishop Burnet, ''was a man of great piel^r; 
and, if he had not meddled in too many ^ings, wontd 
have been esteemed one of the learned men of the agd. 
He writ near two hundred books ; of these three are lai^ 
foli(M3 : he had a very moving and pathetical way <^ writ* 
ing, and was his whole life long a man of great zeal »id 
much simplicity; but was most unhappily subtle and 
metaphysical in every thing."* Of Leighton, whom he 
knew intimately, the same writer has given a much more 
copious account, a few sentences of which we will tran- 
scribe :-=-" His preaching had a sublimity both of thoogbt 
and expression in it. The grace and gravity of his pro- 
nunciation was such that few heard him without a veiey 
sensible emotion. ... It was so diflerent from all otlra^, 
and indeed from everything that one could hope to riaa 
up to, that it gave a man an indignation at himself and aM 
oth^«. . . . His style was rather too fine ; but there ww 
a majesty and beauty in it that left so deep an impression 
that I cannot yet forget the sermons I heard him {H-each 
♦ Own Time, i. 180. 
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•thirty years ago."* The writings of Archbishop Leigh- 
-ton that have come down to us have been held by some 
ei the highest minds of oar own day — Coleridge for one 
— to bear out Burnet's affectionate panegyric. But per- 
haps the greatest genius among the theological writers of 
.tiliis age was the famous Dr. Isaac Barrow, popularly 
known chiefly by his admirable Sermons, but renowned 
alao in the history of modem science as, next to Newton 
himself, ^e greatest mathematician of his time. '* As a 
writer," the late Professor Dugald Stewart has well said 
of Barrow, *' he is equally distinguished by tiie redun- 
dancy of his matter and by the pregnant brevity of his 
expresinon ; but what more peculiarly characterises his 
maimer is a certain air of powerful and of conscious 
fiunlity in the execution of whatever he undertakes. 
Whether the subject be mathematical, metaphysical, or 
tiieological,- he seems always to bring to it a mind which 
feels itself superior to the occasion, and which, in oon- 
tmding with the greatest difficulties, puts forth but half 
its strength. He has somewhere spoken of his Lectiones 
Maihematic€B (which it may, in passing, be remarked, 
4]8{^ay metaphysical talents of tiie highest order) as ex- 
temporaneous efiusions of his pen ; and I have no doubt 
■that the same epithet is still more literally applicable to 
iu8 pulpt discourses. It is, indeed, only thus that we 
,ea& account for the variety and extent of his voluminous 
remains, when we recollect that the author died at the 
i^e of forty-six. "t To these names may be added those 
of John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim's Progress, the 
interesting of allegories, and of various other re- 

* Own Time, i. 135. 
t Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy, p. 46. 

h3 
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ligious works ; Izaak Waltoni the mild-tempered «igler 
and biographer; Sir William Temple, the lively, agre^ 
able, and well-informed essayist and memoirist; and 
many others might be enumerated, if it were our object 
to compile a catalogue instead of noticing only the prin- 
cipal lights of our literature. 

FmOOBSSS OF SCIENCE IN KNGI^AND BEFORE TBX 
SEVENTEENTH CSNTCST. 

A few far separated names, and a still smaller nunaber 
of distinct facts, make up the histoiy of the Mathemalical 
and Physical Sciences in England to the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. N<Mr from that date to the age of 
Bacon, or throughout the era of the Tudors, hay« we 
perhaps so many as a dozen English niunes of any note 
to show in this department. Yet before the end of the 
sixteenth century scientific speculation and expmment 
were busy in all the ]»incipal countries of continaatal 
Europe, and the first steps in^he march of discovery hwl 
already been taken in various directions. In pure scienoe, 
Trigonometry, of whkh the foundations had been hud 
in the middle ages by the Arabian geometers, had been 
brought almost to the state in which it still r^nains by 
Purbach and his much more illuirtrioas pupilJohnMuUer 
(Regi(»nontanus) ; Miiller had also created a new «rit^ 
metic by tiie invention <^ Decimal Fractions : AJgebM, 
known in its elements since the beginning of the thhr- 
teenth century, Imd been carried to the length <^ cubic 
equations by Ferreo, Tartalea, and Cardan, and of bi- 
quadratic by Cardan's pupil, Ludovioo Ferrari, and hfid 
acquired all the generalization of expression it yet pos- 
sesses in the hands first of Stifel, and soon after of Vieto. 
The true System of die Univ«w had been revealed hy 
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Copernicus ; and Tycho Brahe, although rejectisg the 
fajpothesis of his predecessor, as well as clinging to the 
old superstitions of astrology, had both wonderfully im- 
proved the instruments and the art of observation, and 
had greatly enlarged our knowledge of the heavens. 
The Variation of the Compass had been observed by 
Columbus; in Mechanics, the theory of the inclined 
|:^ane had been investigated by Cardan, the pulley had 
been explained by Ubaldi, and some cases of the com- 
position of forces, and other propositions in statics, had 
been /solved by Stevinus ; in Optics, the use of spectacles, 
which can be traced bade to the early part of the four- 
teenth century, had been followed by the discovery of 
the crystalline lens of the eye-by Maurolico, and the in- 
Tention of the camera obscura by Baptista della Porta. 
The purely physical sciences had also made considerable 
advances. Mondino of Bologna, who has been called 
the father of modem Anatomy, had set the example of 
the ]Hractice of dissection so early as the year 1315 ; and 
the knowledge of the structure of the human body, and 
of its functions, had been prosecuted since his time with 
.great success both in Italy and France by Achillini, Be- 
renger (Carpi), Jacques Dubois (Silvius), Charles Eti- 
^nae (Stephanus), and especially by Vesalius, Fallopius, 
mad Eustachius, whose celebrated Anatomical Tables, 
completed in 1552, were still the most perfect that had 
yet been produced when they were first published more 
than a century and a half after the author's death. In 
Medicine, the Hippocratic method, revived by Nicholas 
Xeonicenus before the end of the fifteenth century, had 
been cultivated and advanced by Cop, Ruel, Gonthier, 
Tuchs, and others ; and considerable progress had ever 
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been made in emancipating the art from authority, axid'' 
fomiding a new sdiool on tiie basis of experience and 
common sense, or at least independent speculation, by 
Femel, Argentier of Turin, and, above all, by the ori- 
ginal and enterprising, though unregulated, genius of 
Paracelsus. Conrad Gresner, Rondelet, and Aldrovan- 
dus, by the large additions they had made to the iact^ 
collected by Aristotle, Pliny, ^lian, and other ancient 
writers, and by tiieir attempts at classification and system, 
had more than laid tiie foundations of modem Zoology. 
In Botany, Otto Brunfels of Strasburg had published his 
magnificent Herbarwn JSicones, which has been regarded 
as leading the way in the restoration of the science ; the 
route opened by him had been farther explored by Rucl - 
and Fuchs, already mentioned (the latter the name com- ' 
memorated in the well-known Fuchsia), by Matthiolij 
and others ; Conrad Gresner had, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, not only collected and arranged all 
the knowledge of his predecessors, but had given a new 
form to the science by his own discoveries ; many acces- 
sions to his lists had been contributed by Dodoens (Do- 
donaeus), Caesalpinus, John and Caspar Bauhin, and es» 
pecially- by TEcluse (Clusius) ; and before the end iif 
the century the first natural system of plants had beett '' 
devised and published by Lobel. Finally, Chemistry, M" 
which numerous facts had been long ascertuned by Roger - 
Bacon, Geber and the other Arabian physicians, Ray- 
mond LuUy and the other alchemists, had been cuhi-^ 
vated in later times by Basil Valentine (tiie discoverer of 
antimony), George Ag^cola (who first mentions bis- 
muth), and Paracelsus (in whose writings we find the 
^rst notice of zinc), and in tiie hands of Domaeos, Crof* 
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lioSj and Bartholetus had begun to assume the rudhnents 
of a scientific fonn ; and the remarkable work of Agri- 
cda De Re MetalUcaf first published in 1546, followed 
as it was, before the end of the century, by the writings 
and researches of Ercher, Fachs, and Palissy (the great 
improver of the manufacture of enamelled pottery), may 
be said to have already established the science of Mine- 
ralogy, and also to have furnished some indications of 
ihat of Greology. 

In England, meanwhile, much of this progress that 
had been made in other countries probably remained un- 
known. We have most to boast of in the physical 
sciences ; medicine was both practised and taught on the 
revived principles of the ancient physicians, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, by the learned Linacre, 
the translator of Galen, the founder of the medical lec- 
tureships at Oxford and Cambridge, and the first pre- 
adent of the College of Physicians, which was incorpo- 
rated by Henry VIII. in 1618 ; some valuable works on 
botany and zoology were published in the latter half of 
the century by William Turner, particularly the earliest 
English Hertud, the first part of which appeared at Lon- 
don in 1551, the second and third at Cologne in 1562 
tofd 1568 ; * the north and south poles of the magnet are 
described by Robert Norman, a writer on navigation, in 
1581 ; and at the head of the modem sciences of navi- 
gation and electricity stands the name of Dr. William 
Gilbert, whose treatise De Mdgnete, published in 1600, 
afibrded one of the most remarkable specimens that had 

* Lobel, also, already mentioned, though a Fleming by 
bbrth, roent the latter years of his life in England, wnere 
James I. gave him the appointment of royal botanist. 
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then appeared bo^ of ingenioas experimenting and ot 
0ound inductive reasoning. To Gilbert is assigned the 
invention of artificial magnets. In the pure sciences, 
and those more immedkitely dependent upon mathema- 
tics, we did very little during this period. Cuthbert 
Tonstall or Tunstall, Bishop of London, and afterwards 
of Durham, published a Latin Treatise on Arithmetic 
(De Arte Suppatandi) at London, in 1622, whidi was 
frequentiy reprinted abroad in the course of the century. 
This performance, so &r from containing anything new, 
scarcely atisempts even to explain the prindples of the 
old rules and processes which it details and exemj^ifies ; 
but it has the merit of a siinplicity and a freedom frouL 
extraneous matter which were very rare in that age. • 
From what Tonstall says in the dedication of his book to 
his friend, Sir Thomas More, it would appear that, Iik6 
Almost every other nation in Europe, we were alreai^ 
possessed of arithmetical manuals in the vernacular tongue, 
thqugh of a very low order. Of much greater import- 
ance were various works produced about the same datct, 
or a littie later, by William Recorde, the physicimi. 
" He was the first," says the authority to which we have 
just referred, ^^ who wrote on arithmetic in English (tiiat 
is, anything of a higher cast than the works mentioned 
by Tonstall) ; the first who wrote on geometry in Eog^ 
lish ; the first who introduced algebra into Ekiglabd j 
the first who wrote on astronomy and the doctrine of tlic 
sphere in English ; and, finally, the first* Englishman (in 
all proba^lity) who adopted the ^stem of Copemi- 

* Notices of English Mathematical and Astronomical 
•writers between the Norman Conquest and tiie year 1600, 
in Companion to the Almanac for 1837, p. 30. 
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-qua."* Reoorde's Ground of Arts, a treatise <m arithmetic, 
first published in 1551 , was many times refrinted, and kept 
its ground as a common schoolbook till the end of the 
seventeenth century. Hia Pi^way to Knowledge, also 
first printed in 1551, is a treatise of practical geometry, 
but contdning also an account of the theorems in the first 
fcmr books of £uclid, though without the demonstrations. 
His Castle of Knowledge, published m 1556, is a trea* 
tise on astronomy, both theoretical and practical ; and it 
is in this w<nrk that Recorde shows himself, in the words 
of the writer before us, ^' as much of a Copemican as any 
reaaonaUe man could well be at the time ; at least as 
mucik so (in }»rofession) as was Copernicus hunself, who 
makes no dedded declaration of bdief in his own system, 
but says, it is by no means necessary that hypotheses 
should be true, or eyen |[H*obaUe, — it suffices that they 
make calculation and observation agree/' f Recorders 
Whetstone of Wit, first published in 1553, is a treatise 
of algebra, although the author does not use that name 
except m calling the application of indeterminate num- 
bers to the solution of equations '^ tiie rule of Algeber/' 
** In this treatise," says the writer of the Notices, ** he 
sppears to have compounded, for the first time, the rule 
$»r extracting the square roois of multi-nominal alge- 
braical quantities, and also to have finst used the sign =3=. 
In other respects he follows Scheubel, whom he cites, 
and Stifel, whom he does not dte. Th^« is nothing on 
cubic equations, nor does he appear to have known any- 
thing of the Italian algebraistB. Recorde was 

* Companion to the Almanac for 1837. An interesting 
account of Becorde's various works follows, pp. 30 — 37. 
: t Ihid. p. 36. 
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one of the first who had a distinct percepticm of the £fr 
ference between an algebniical operation and its nnmet* 
rical interpretation, to the extent of seeing that the <me 
is independent of the other ; and also he appears to hare 
broken out of the consideration of integer numbers, to a 
much greater eztait than his ccmtemporaiies." In lus 
perception ef general results connected with the fiinda* 
mental notation of algebra, this writer concdves Becorde 
to show himself superior even to Vieta himself, though 
of course immeasurably below the Italian in the inyentami 
of means of expression. ** All his writings consid»:«d 
together," it is added, ^' Recorde was no common maa. 
It is evident that he did not write very fi!«ely at first in 
English, but his style improves as he goes on. His wii^ 
ings c<mtmued to the end of the century to be those in 
common use on the subjects on which he wrote, thou^ 
we must gather this more from the adoption of ideas and 
notation than irom absolute citation.'* * Another £ng« 
lish Copemican of this early date was John Field, the 
author of an Ephemeris for 1557, publbhed in the pro- 
ceding year. In the earliest English work on cosmo» 
graphy, nevertheless, ^^ The Cosmographical Glass, com* 
piled by William Cunningham,'' London, 1559, Ihe 
system taught is that of Ptolemy, nor is the least hint of 
that of Copernicus to be found in the book.t In 1673 
was published the first English translation of Eudid^ 
professedly by the famous John Dee, the astrologer aad 
soi-disant magician, but commonly believed to have beeft 
actually the performance of Sir Henry Billingsley, whom, 
however, the writer of the Notices before us supposes to 

* Companion to the Almanac for 1837, p. 37. 
t Ibid. pp. 35 and 37. 



kitfe heett a papjl of Dee, wlio only executed the more 
fpeohanical part of the uadertftkipg, working under his 
master's general, if not special, instructions. The first 
Ladn translation of the Elements of Euclid, Uiat of €am« 
penus, had ^^peared at Venice in 14^2 (the original 
Greek not havii^ been printed till 1590) ; and the onlj 
translations into any modem European tongues which 
firoceded that of Dee wei>e, that of Tartatea into Italian, 
Venice, 1543 ; those of Scheubel of the 7th, 8th, and 
9th books, and of Hdtzmann of the preceding six, into 
German, Augsburg, 1562 and 1565 ; and that of Hen- 
rnn into French, Paris, 1565 (as is supposed). Dee's 
tiandation appeans either to ha^e been made from the 
oc^iual, or at least to have been corrected by the Greek 
text *' It contains," says the writer before us, ^' the 
^riiole of the fifteen books commonly considered as mak<* 
ing up the Elements of Eudid, taid forms the first body 
of complete mathematical demonstration which appears 
hi our language. For, though the worics of Recorde 
were much less dogmatical than the elementary school- 
hooka of the eighteenth, and (f<Mr the most part) of the 
)ii«sent centoy, yet they partake of the dwractCT which 
^ey tended perhaps to perpetuate, and in many instances 
leach rules without demonstration, or with at most a 

tough kind of illustration The appearance of 

f adkl in an En^bh Ibrrn probably saved the credit of 
the exact sciences, and in this point of view Dee and 
^lingsley have exercised a material and benefidal in* 
ftienoe upon their favourite pursuits."* Of Dee's 
seieBtkSc worics the greater number still renuun in ma* 
nuscript ; among those ^ that have be^i published are a 
- * Companion to the Almanac for 1837, p. 39. 
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Latin treatise on Pamllax, and a preface to Field's Ephe- 
tneris for 1557 (mentioned above), from which kttef it 
appears that Dee also was a Cop^nicfui. Contemp«M 
rary with this mathenfaiiAian was Leonard Digges, who 
died in 1574, after harin^ published yarions works, most 
of which were republished, with additions, by his son 
Leonard Digges, who lived till 1595. The writings of 
both father and son relate for the most part to roedsiira'- 
tion and the art of war, and are characterised by the 
application of arrthmetical geometry in these departments. 
One, a work of Thomas Digges, entitled Aloe she Sea^ 
lae McUhematicaey 1573, being a tract upon parallaxes^ 
undertaken at the suggestion of Lord Burleigh, in con^ 
sequence of the appearance of the f^markable new stfe» 
discovered the preceding year by Tycho Brs^e in^th^ 
constellation Cassiopeia, *^ is," says the author of tiie 
Notices, '' the £rst work of aa English writer in whldt 
we have noticed anything on spherical trigmiometry, and 
the writings of Copernicus are more than once referred 
to as the source of this subject.*' From some passages^ 
Thomas Digges appears, this writer thuiks, ^'to hav« 
been a believer in the real motion of the earth, and^aol 
merely an admirer of the system of Copernicus as an e|i« 
planatory hypothesis." * . On the whole it may besaii 
that nearly the whole, history of the advancement'^ 
English mathematical sdence in the sizte«ith centeiy^il 
Oonnected with the names of B«corde, Dee, and D^ges. 
If a judgment might be formed from some works pub- 
lished between 1580 and 1600, the author of the Notices 
is inclined to suppose that, instead of mdung any pro* 
grass, sdence rather declined among us in tiiat interval* 
* Con^panion to the Almanac for 1837, pp. 40, ^1. 
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*/*The writers/* he observes, " seem to have abandoned 
^hat bad been newly introduced, and to have betaken 
t^mselves to older authors and other notions." Among 
the productions in question are, the Mathematical Jewel, 
\iy John Blagrave, of Reading, 1585, a treatise on a new 
mathematical instrument, apparently a projection of the 
9phere, for the construction of problems in astronomy, 
which proceeds upon the Ptolemaic system of the world, 
■%nd does not contain a hint of the Copemican, although 
Copernicus. is several times alluded to as an observer; a 
WOiii: on the projection of the sphere, described as '* very 
poor and insufficient," published in 1590, by Thomas 
liood, the inventor of an astrcmomical instrument called 
Sood's Staff; M. Blundevile's Exerdses, containing six 
treatises on arithmetic, cosmography, &c., 1594, in which 
1» found a set of tables of sines, tangents, and seconds, 
being the first printed in England, but the author of 
mrhich ex{»ressly denounces the Copemican system of the 
Irarld as a ^* false supposition," although he admits that 
by. hdp of it Copernicus had " made truer demonstra- 
^km6 of the motions and revolutions of the celestial 
^gkerea than ever were made before ;" and various works 
hy a Thomas Hill, one of which, The School of Skill, 
I^tt&dioo, 1599, is described as ^' an account of the hea* 
^n# aad the surface of the earth, replete with those 
JSig)it,iea8 on astrology and physics which are not very 
coinmoQ in the works of Recorde or Blundevile," * Hill 
notices the scheme of Pythagoras and Copernicus, by 
which, as he expresses it, they ^' took the earth from the 
.middle of the world, and placed it in a peculiar orb."' 
'fJBut^" he adds, ^^ overpasmng such reasons, lest by the 
* Companion to the Ahnanao for 18a7> p. 43. 
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newness of the arguments they may offend or troubl^ 
young students in the art, we therefwe (by true know* 
ledge of the wise) do attribute the mi<}dle seat of the 
world to the ear&, and appoint it the centre of the 
whole." 

ENGLISH SCIENCB IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUKT. — 
BACON. — ^NAPIEB. 

But the daylight that had abready aris^i on tiie con" 
tinent of Europe was soon to visit our island. The next 
age, in which Galileo, and Kepler, and Descartes, and 
Torricelli, and Pascal, and Huygens, revolutionised th0 
entire structure and character of ike mathematical and 
mathematico-physical sciences abroad, was ushered In 
among us by the bold speculations of Bacon and th^ 
brilliant inventions of Napier. Of what has been called 
the Baconian philosophy, and the amoimt of the effect it 
may be supposed to have had in impelling and directk^ 
the progress of sdence, we have already spoken. The 
writings of Bacon pn^bly did more service by exdting 
and difiusing the spirit of scientific observation and ro^ 
search, than by any new light they affi>rded for its goid* 
ance, which in truth was no more than it must have £iu> 
nished to itself as soon as it was fairly awakened aa^^ 
engaged in operating. At all events, neither the p^fp^ 
sciences of figure and number, nor even those of th^/ 
mixed sciences that have been chiefly advanced by th^ 
aid of mathematics and calculation, among which are 
astronomy, mechanics, and all the principal branches of 
what is commonly called natural philosophy, can well 
have received either impulse or direction from Baoon^ 
who was npt only entirely unacquunted with geon^^ti^. 
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and algebra, But eridently insensible even of their value 
or their use. Of those mathematical and analytical in- 
vestigations which are the chief glory of the science of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there is not 
tiie slightest anticipation in Bacon, nor any direction or 
suggestion by which they could have been at all pro- 
moted. Nap!er*s great invention of logarithms, on the 
contrary, has from his own day to the {n-esent hour been 
one of the most active and efficient servants of all the 
sciences dependent upon calculation ; nor could those of 
diem in which- the most s|Jendid triumphs have been 
achieved have possibly been carried to the height they 
have readied without its assistance. The Mirifici Lo^ 
garithmorum Canonis JDescriptio was published by Na- 
pier at Edinburgh in a small quarto volume in the year 
i614 ; and logarithms received their improved form, or 
Aat in which we now possess them, from their inventor 
and his friend Henry Briggs, in the same or the follow- 
ing year, although they were not partially published 
in that form till 1618, after the death of Napier, by 
Briggs, by whom the calculations had been performed. 
"Many inventions," says a late distinguished his- 
torian of science, ** have been eclipsed or obscured by 
new discoveries, or they have been so altered by sub- 
seijtient improvements that their original form can hardly 
be recognised, and, in some instances, has been entirely 
f(M^tten. This has almost always happened to the dis- 
6>Terie8 made at an early period in the progress of sci- 
ence, and before their principles were fully unfolded. It 
has been quite otherwise with the invention of logarithms, 
whidi came out of the hands of the author so perfect that 
itlmii nerer yet received but one material improvement 
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— that which it derived, as has just been ^d, from tHS 
ingenuity of his friend in conjunction with his own. 
Subsequent improvements in science, instead of o£ferin^ 
anything that could supplant this invention, have only 
enlarged the circle to which its utility extended. Loga- 
rithms have been applied to numberless purposes which 
were not thought of at the time of their first constructiont 
Even the sagacity of the author did not see fiie immense, 
fertility of the principle he had discov^^ : he calculated 
his tables merely to facilita^ arithmetical, afkd chiefly 
trigonometrical computation ; and little imagined that hie 
was at the same time constructing a scale whereon to 
measure the density of the strata of the atmosphere and 
the heights of mountains, that he was actually computing' 
the areas and the lengths of innumerable curves, and wad 
preparing for a calculus which was yet to be discovereni^ 
many of the most refined and most valuable of Its re-^^^ 
sources. Of Napier, therefore, if of any man, it may' 
safely be pronounced, that his name vrill never be 
eclipsed by any one more conspicuous, or his inventioor 
be superseded by anythix^ more valuable."* In the 
same volume with his logarithms Napier gave to di6 
world the two very elegant and useful trigonometrical^ 
theorems known by his name. '' 

OTHEB ENGLISH MATHEMATICIANS OF THE BARLIEB P^ftCf I 
OP THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Of the other English mathematicians of this age, 
Harriot, Briggs, and Horrocks may be mentioned as the 
most famous. Thomas Harriot, who died in 1621, is the 

* JJay^ir's 'Dissertation on the Progress of Mednaictl^. 
and Physical Science (in Encydopaedia BritannioaXp* jfciait ' 
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^yifikOT of a work on algebra (Artis AriaiyticcB Praxis), 

nipt published till ten years after his death, which makes 

an, eppch in the history of that science, explaining in 

their full extent certain views first partially propounded 

by Yieta, and greatly simplifying some of the operations^ 

To Harriot we also owe the convenient improvement of 

the substitution of the small for the capital letters which 

had bieen used up to this time. It appears, too, from 

his unpublished papers pres^red at Petwordi (formerly 

the seat of his patron the Earl of Northumberland), that 

h^ is entitled to a high place among the astronomers c^ 

his day, having, among other things, discovered the solar 

8|90ts before any announcement of them was made by 

Qalileo, and observed the satellites of Jupiter within a 

X^cy few days after Gkdileo had first seen them.* Henry 

^^ggs, be»dea the share he had, as mentioned above, in 

the imp*ovement of logarithms, is entitled to the honour 

of having made a first step towards what is called the 

luBomial theorem in. algebra, finally discovered by New* 

too* He died in 1630. His Ihganametria Britaamica, 

or tables of the logarithms of sines, &c. (in the preface 

to which is his distant view of the binomial theorem), 

W9a published in 1633, by his friend Henry GrelUbrand, 

who had been for some time associated with him in the 

calculation of the logarithms. Samuel Horrocks, or 

Eto«6x, a native of Toxteth, near Liverpool, was an 

astronomer of remarkable genius, who died in 1641, at 

the earjy age of twenty-two. He was the first person 

who saw the planet Venus on the body of the sun : his 

Jf> These &cts, aseertained from the examination of Har- 
riot's papers, then in possession of the Earl of Egremont, 
were &8t stated by Zadi in the Astronomical Ephemeris of 
UieBeriin Royal Sodety of Sciences fori 788. ^ 
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aceount of tiiis ob0er?atimi (made 34tli NoYember, 1699^ 
was printed by HeTetins at tke end oi bis JIferaaFima M 
Sole VigU9, puUished at Dantzig in 1<K2. But Hoi^ 
rocks is prinoipallj famous in the bistcny ci astronomj as 
jmying anticipated, hypodietically, the view of the lunar 
notions which Newton afterwards showed to be a neces- 
sary consequence of the theory of gravitation. This <fis* 
eovery was gri^en to the world by Dr. WalHs, hi a ool- 
leotion of Horrocks's posthumous papers which he pub* 
lished at London in 1672. It had been originally oooh 
mimieated by Hoiroeks in a letter (which has also been 
pr e oe nred, and is to be found in some oofues of Wallis's 
publication) to his friend William Crabtree, whose h^ 
as well as gemus, was singnluiy irimilar to his own. 
Crabtree was a clothier at Broughton, near MandiestOT, 
and had made nuoiy vahiable astrononical observations (a 
portion of which have been preserved and printed) when 
he vras cut off only a few mon^ affer his friend Hor« 
rocks, and about the same early age. Another member 
of this remarkable duster of fnends, whom a common 
devotion to science united at a time when the fiercest 
political heats were occupying and distracting most of 
their countiymen, was William Craaeoigne, of Middleton, 
in Yorkshire, who also died veiy young, having been 
killed, about two years after the decease of Horroeks 
and Crabtree, fighting on the royalist side, at the battle 
of Marston Moor. He appears to have first used two 
convex glasses in the tdescope, and to have been 
the original inventor of the wiro micrometer and of its 
application to the telescope, and also of the ^pli- 
cation of the telescope to the quadrant A fourA of 
these associate cultivators of science in the n(Mrdi of 
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fi»l^etad was WUIiam Milbourn, who was curate of 
^fomcespeth, near Durham, apd who is stated to have 
ra»de his way by himself to certain of the algebraic dis- 
coveries first published in Harriot's work, and likewise 
to have, by his own observations, detected the errors in 
the astronomical tables of Lansberg, and verified those of 
Kepler. The names of several other astronomical ob- 
servers of less eminent merit who existed at this time in 
^^igland have also been preserved ; among which may 
be particularised that of Jeremiah Shackerly, the author 
of a trork entitled IhbtikB Britanniccs, published at Lon- 
doa in 1653, which is stated to have been compiled 
pMfltly from papers left by Horrocks that were afterwards 
destroyed in the great fire of 1666.* Nor ought we to 
puss over the name of Edmund Gunter, the inventor of 
t^ useful wooden logarithmic scale still known by his 
same, and also of the sector and of the common sur- 
veyor's chain, and the author of several works, one of 
which, his Canon Triangulorum, first published at Lon- 
don in 1620, is the earliest printed table of logarithmic 
Knes, &c., constructed on the improved or common sys- 
tem of logarithms. Briggs's tables, as has been stated 
above, were not printed till 1633. Gunter also appears 
to^^ve been the author of the convenient terms cosine, 
«0|«Bgent, &c., for sine, tangent, &c., of the complement. 
^*f -Whatever, in short," as has been observed, " could be 
done by a well-informed and ready-witted person to make 
the new theory of logarithms more immediately available 
ia practice to those who were not skilful mathematicians, 

^ See a notice of these English astronomers of the earlier 
half of the seventeenth century, in an article on Horrocks in 
•f^ Fenny Cyclopsedia, xii. 305. 

YOIi. IV. I 
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was done by Gunter."* He has moreover the credit of 
having been the first observer of the important fact of 
the variation of the compass itself varying. Anoth^ 
eminent English mathematician of this age was John 
Greaves, the author of the first good account of the Pyrar 
mids of Egypt, which he visited in 1638, and of various 
learned works relating to the Oriental astronomy and 
geography, and the weights and measures of the ancients. 
He died in 1652. Briggs, Gunter, Gellibrand, and 
Greaves were all at one time or other professors in the 
new establishment of Gresham College, London, which 
may be regarded as having considerably assisted the jnro^ 
motion of science in England in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. The founder, as is well known, 
was the eminent London merchant Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who died in 1579, and left his house in Bishopsgate* 
street for the proposed seminary, although the reserved 
interest of his widow prevented his intentions from bdng 
carried into effect till after her decease in 1696. The 
seven branches of learning and science for which pro- 
fessorships were instituted were divinity, astronomy, 
music, geometry, law, physic, and rhetoric; the first 
four under the patronage of the corporation of the City 
of London, the three last under that of the Mercers* 
Company. The chair of geometry, in which Briggs and 
Greaves had sate, was occupied in a later age by Barrow 
and Hooke ; and that of astronomy, in which G«llil»wid 
had succeeded Gunter, was afterwards filled by Wren, 
Another Gresham professorship that has to boast of 
at least two distinguished names in the seventeenth 
century is that of music, which was first held by the 
* Penny Cyclopfledia, xi. 497. 
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famous Dr. John Bidl, and afterwards by Sir William 
Petty. 

HASTBT — ^THB CIBCULATIOK OF THE BLOOD ; ANATOMT, 
AND NATUBAX HI8TOBY. 

In the physical sciences, the event most glorious to 
England in this age is the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood by Dr. William .Harvey. To our illustrious 
countr3anan at least is indisputably due the demonstra- 
tion and complete establishment of this fact, or what 
alone in a scientific sense is to be called its discovery, 
even if we admit all the importance that ever has been 
Or can be claimed for the conjectures and partial antici- 
pations of preceding speculators. Even Aristotle speaks 
of the blood flowing from the heart to all parts of the 
body ; and Galen infers, from the valves in the pulmo- 
nary artery, its true course in passing through that vessel. 
After the revival of anatomy, Mondino and his successor 
Berenger taught nearly the same doctrine with regard 
to the passage of the blood from the right side of the 
heart to the lungs. Much nearer approaches were made 
to Harvey's discovery in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. The famous Michael Servetus (put to death at 
Geneva for his anti-trinitarian heresies), in a work printed 
in 1553, distinctly describes the passage of the blood 
from the right to the left side of the heart, telling us 
that it does not take place, as commonly supposed, 
through the middle partition of the heart (the septum^ 
which in fact is impervious), but in a highly artificial 
manner through the lungs, where it is changed to a bright 
oc^our ; adding, that after it has thus been transferred 
from the arterial rein (that is, the pulmonary artery) to 

i2 
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the venous artery (that is, the puhnonary rem), it is 
then diffiised from the left yentricle of the heart through- 
out the arteries (or blood-vessels) of the whole body.* 
A few years after, in 1559, the pulmonary, or small cir- 
culation, as it is called, was again brought forward as an 
original discovery of his own by Realdus C(^umbus, in 
his work De Re Anatondca, puUished at Venice in 
that year. And, in 1571, Csesalpinus of Arezzo, in his 
QucBstiones Penpateticay also published at Venice, in- 
ferred from the swelling of veins behw ligatures that 
the blood must tiowfrom these vessels to the heart. So 
far had the investigation of the subject, or rather specu- 
lation respecting it, proceeded when it was taken up by 
Harvey. From Fabricius ab Aquapendente, imder 
whom he studied at Padua about the year 1600, Harvey, 
then in his twenty-second or twenty-third year, learned 
the fact of the existence of valves in many of the veins, 
which were evidently so constructed as to prevent the 
flow of blood in these vessels from the heart, and at the 
same time not to impede its motion in the opposite direc- 
tion. According to Harvey's own account, given in a 

* This remarkable passage is often erroneously quoted 
from- the Fifth Book of Servetns's first publication, entitied 
De TnnitaiU Errorihus,^ which was printed, proluibly at 
Basle, in 1531. It occurs, in fkc^ in the Fiflh book of the 
First Part of quite another work, his Christianismi Restitutio^ 
published at Vienne in 1553. Of this work only one copy 
18 known to be in existence, which has been minutely 
described by De Bure, who calls it the rarest of all books. 
See his Btbliographie Instructive, i. 418 — 422, where the 
passage relating to the circulation of the blood is extracted 
at length. It is remarkable, however, that what is believed 
to be the original manuscript, in the author's own hand- 
writmg of tiie Firet Part of the Christianismi Hestitutio 
also still survives. See De Bure, L 423, 424. 
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eonyersation with Boyle, which the latter has reported 
in his treatise on Final Causes, it was the existence 6f 
these valves in the veins that first suggested to him the 
idea of his general theory of the circulation. Having 
satisfied himself by much consideration of the subject, 
and by many dissections and other -careful experiments 
both on dead and living bodies, that his views were at 
least in the highest degree probable, he is supposed to 
have first announced the doctrine of the complete circu- 
lation of the blood from the left ventricle of the heart 
through the whole system back to the right by means of 
the arteries and veins, in his delivery of the Lumleian 
lectures on anatomy and surgery before the College of 
Physicians in 1615. But it was not till the year 1619 that 
he came befbre the world with thi full demonstration of 
his theory in his treatise entitled * Exercitatio Anatomica 
de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Animalibus.' The best 
proof of the novelty of the views propounded in this 
work is furnished by the general incredulity with which 
they were received by the profession in every part of 
Europe. It is said that there was scarcely an instance 
known of the doctrine of the circulation being received 
on its first promulgation by any anatomist or medical man 
who had passed his fortieth year. It is probable, indeed, 
that even the small circulation, or the passage of the 
blood from the right to the left ventricle of the heart 
through the lungs, which was really all that had been 
hitherto discovered, was as yet but little known, or ge- 
nerally looked upon rather as at most an ingenious sup- 
position than a well-established fact. At all events 
there can be no doubt that* beyond this point, all was 
darkness and error— that, notwithstanding some vague. 
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inaccurate generalizations that had been thrown out by 
Servetus, Columbus, and one or two other writers, the 
circulation of the blood through the whde course of the 
arteries and veins, so far from being believed in, had 
scarcely been heard of or dreamed of by anybody before 
it was demonstrated by Harvey. The notion, we may 
say, universally entertdned still was, as in the earliest 
times, that the veins were, merely sacks of stagnant or at 
least unprogressive blood, and the arteries nothing more 
than air-^tubes. Harvey himself, in proceeding to pro- 
pound his theory, expresses his apprehension lest the 
opposition of the views he is about to state to those 
hitherto entertained might make all men his enemies ; 
and it appears that he encountered as mu(£ popular as 
professional oppositioh and odium by his book, which 
was looked upon as a daring attack at once upon anti- 
quity, common sense, and nature herself. It was indeed 
the beginning and proclamation of a complete revolu- 
tion in medical science. If the circulation of the blood 
was true, the greater part of all that had been hitherto 
taught and believed on the subjects of anatomy and phy- 
siology was false. As has been strikingly observed by a 
writer of our own day, " a person who tries to imagine 
what the science of medicine could have been while it 
took no account of this fact, on which, as a basis, all 
certain reasoning about the phenomena of life must rest, 
is prepared for what old medical books exhibit of the 
writhings of human reason in attempts to explain and to 
form thewies while a fatal error was mixed with every 
supposition." ♦ 

Harvey, whose life was extended to the year 1668, 
* Araotf s Elements of Physics, 4th edit. i. 519. 
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oontribnted to the improyement of anatotnical and physio- 
logical knowledge hy yarious subsequent publications; 
and the progress of discovery in this departm^it was also 
idded by others of our countrymen, particularly by Dr. 
Nathaniel Highmore (who has given his name to that 
cavity in the upper jaw called the Antrttm Highmo- 
riamtm), Dr. Francis Glisson (the discoverer of what is 
called the capsule of Glisson, lying between the liver 
and the stomach), Dr. Jolyife, Dr. Thomas Wharton, 
and Drs. Thomas Willis and Richard Lower, celebrated 
as the first accurate anatomists of the brain and nerves. 
Some of the most important publications of the three last 
mentioned, however, were not produced till after the 
Restoration. In natural history little was done in Eng- 
land in the earlier half of the seventeenth century. The 
great authority in botany was still the * Herbal, or Ge- 
neral History of Plants,' of John Gerard, originally pub- 
lished in 1697, which was for the most p«u*t merely a 
hasty and inartificial compilation from Dodonseus, and 
nearly as destitute of scientific as of literary merit. 

SATUEAL PHIIX)SOPHT. 

But even in the mathematico-physical sciences, and 
the other branches of what is commonly called natural 
philosophy, it is wonderful how littie general effect ap- 
pears to have been produced in this country either by 
the example or by the actual discoveries of Kepler, 
Gkilileo, Torricelli, Pascal, Des Cartes, and their asso- 
ciates and immediate successors abroad, and of Napier, 
Briggs, Horrocks, and the few others among ourselves 
whose names have a place in this period of the history 
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of science beside thofie of their illustrious continentiQ 
contempcntuies ; — how little of the general darkness ^bey 
had dispersed — how little acceptance, or even attention, 
either their doctrines or the spirit of their philosophy 
seem to have met with from the common herd of oar 
English speculators and professional men. Some notion 
of the barbarous state in which physical science still 
remained among us alter the middle of the seventeenth 
caitury may be obtained from a curious volume entilied 
* Archelogia Nova, or New Principles of Philosophy,' 
which was published in the year 1663 by a Dr. Grideoo 
Harvey, who had held the high office of physician to die 
forces in Flanders, and may be therefore regarded as 
having stood nearly at the head of his profession. Besides 
an introduction on philosophy in general. Dr. Harvey's 
work treats of metaphysics and of natural theology, as 
well as of natural philosophy or physics ; but the last* 
mentioned subject occupies the greater portion of the 
book. The author makes an apology in his preface for 
some deficiency of polish in his style; the learned 
tongues, he would have us understand, apparently, had 
occupied his whole time to the exclusion of the vernacu- 
lar : "It was never my fortune," he says, ". to read two 
sheets of any English book in my life, or even to have 
had the view of so much as the title-leaf of an English 
granmiar." His English certainly is not always very 
clas^cal; but the language of his explanations and 
reasonings would usually be intelligible enough if the 
matter were equally so. The work, as we have seen, 
professes to be a new system of philosophy ; and it does 
contain, certainly, various new crotchets ; but the author's 
views are founded, nevertheless, in the main upon the 
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^ Aristotelian and mediaeval notions, and one of his 
pijudcipal aims throughout is to refute the recent inno- 
vators who in so many departments had been questioning 
or denying these long universally admitted dicta. Thus, 
in an early chapter, he falls with great violence upon 
Van Helmont for his dissent from the authority of Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, and Aristotle in various points of phy- 
sical doctrine, and especially for his rejection of the four 
elements. Afterwards he attacks Des Cartes, whom he 
charges with no fewer than seventeen serious errors ; 
amongst which are, *^ that the moon and the other 
planets borrow their light from the sun" — "that the 
earth is nothing different from a planet, and ccmse- 
quently that the other planets are inhabitable " — ** that 
the moon is illuminated by the earth " — ^and, " that he 
i^ssumes most of the erroneous opinions of Copernicus." 
Harvey, however, professes to be quite a common-sense 
philosopher : " The only instruments," he says in 
his preface, " that I have employed in the sounding of 
the natures of things are the external senses, assuming 
nothing, or concluding no inference, without their advice 
and undoubted assent, whether in metaphysics, theology, 
or natural philosophy. Those terms or notions that only 
give a confused testimony of their being to the under- 
standing, escaping the evidence of external sense, we 
have declined, as rocks whereon any one might other* 
wise easily make shipwreck of his sensible knowledge." 
His practice, however, does not always exactly square 
with these professions. Take for example a portion of 
his demonstration of the existence of atoms, or, as he 
choQses to call them, mtnimas. ** Is not time composed 
oat of instants united, and motion out of spurts joined to 

I 3 
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one another? That there are instants and sports the 
operations of angels do confirm to us." This n hardly 
keeping within the province of the senses. Nor is what 
follows in the most matter-of-fact style; — ^in grincfii^ 
anj substance, if you continue the operaticm beyxmd a 
certain point, ** you shall sooner," says our audior, 
'' g^nd it into clods and bigger pieces than lesser ; the 
reason is, because nature is irritated by die riolence and 
heat of grinding to call the air to its assistance, which 
glueth its body again together."* The historical deduc- 
tion of the created uniyerse from the ori^nal chaos, and 
much argumentation that follows touching the essential 
qualities and forms of things, may be passed over. But 
we may abridge a speculation about the phenomena qf 
drowning which occurs in one of the chapters. The 
true reason, we are told, had never before been laid down 
by any, why " a man yet living, t>r any other creature 
when alive, is much heavier, than when he is dead." 
That such is the fact, in the first place, is assumed irom 
a living man sinking at first when he ialls into the water, 
and rising again to the top after he has been dead Sot 
some time. ** The reason is," proceeds our philosopher, 
*^ because, through the great heat which was inher^it in 
that man, the heavy and terrestrial parts were the mow 
detained from the centre; they, again, being thusd^ 
tained, moved stronger towards the centre, and tii^^fete 
make the body heavier during their violent detention, 
through the great heat which was in the said man when 
dive ; so that, through this great weight, the alive body 
sinks down to the bottom. Now, when a man is suffo- 
cated, and the heat squeezed out of him by the thkk 
. ♦ Arch. Philos. Nova, Part ii. p. 29. 
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eomipresBoag parts of the water, then he is rendered less 
heuwy, and immediately leaves the inferior parts of water, 
m bdng less weighty than the said profound parts." So 
^kat we see one principle of Dr. Gideon Harvey's phi- 
losophy is, that weight is partly occasioned by heat — 
duKt the same substance is heavier or lighter according as 
it is hotter or colder. The further explanation, in the 
like strain, of the reasons that nevertheless detain the 
body below for a considerable time after it may be sup- 
posed to have become as cold as the pressure of the water 
can well make it, need not be quoted at length : — there 
still remain, it seems, certaui *^ airy and fiery parts," 
aHer the vital flame has been extinguished, which it re- 
quires in most cases some days to overcome. A strong, 
compact, well-set man will be eight or nine days in 
ascending to the top, ** because his heat was deeper, and 
in ^*eater quantity impacted into his body ;" and for the 
same reason, it is affirmed, such a man will sink sooner 
to the bottom, vanishing under water in the twinkling of 
an eye. " On the contrary," continues our author, " we 
hear how that weak and tender women have fallen into 
the river, and have swam upon the water until watermen 
have rowed to them, and have taken them up ; and many 
weakly women, that were suspected to be witches, being 
cast into the water for a trial, have been wickedly and 
wroog^ly adjudged to be witches because they were 
kmg in sinking ; and, alas, it is natural : the reason was, 
because they were comparatively light ; for their earthy 
parts were not so much detained, and consequently 
moved not so forcibly downwards." ** No doubt," it is 
added, with nafvetS enough, " but their coats conduced 
also somewhat to it." *' Whence I collect," concludes 
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the demonstration, " that an ordinary woman is aknoet 
one-third longer descending to the bottom than an ordi- 
nary man, because a man, from being a third stronger 
(because he is a third heavier through the f<»ee of the 
light elements — ^but I mean not through ^t or ccnrpu- 
lency) than a woman, is conjectured' to have one-third 
more heat than a woman."* But, if a wcnnan has less heat 
than a man, she is, in the worthy doctor's opinion, still 
more decidedly his inferior in other respects, what heat 
she has, it should seem, being, after all, too much for tiie 
weakness of her general organization. ** Women/' he 
afterwards observes, ''die fester, that is, thicks than 
men, and are more disposed to siduiess than they, be> 
cause their innate heat and air do effect greater altera- 
tions upon their bodies, as having but littie earth or com- 
pressing dendty, in comparison to men, to resist the 
light elements and moderate their irruptions ; and, there- 
fore, women seldom reach to any equal or consistent 
temperature, but are always in changing, which in them 
after eighteen, tw^ity, or twenfy-four years' expiration 
is particularly called breaking^ because then they alter 
so fast that they swifdy put a period to thdr days ; and 
that, because their bodies being lax and porous, tii^ 
innate heat shoots tiirough in particles, and not in martt- 
ffios, without which there can be no durable temperature. 
Were their bodies heavier and denser, the mtntmos of 
earth would divide their heat into minimas, and reduce 
it to a temperature. If, then, their innate heat doth 
constanUy cohere in particles, and is never directed into 
minimaSf it retaining in that case strongs force tium 
otherwise it could db in minimaSy it alterates thdr bodies 
* Arch. Philos. Nova, Part ii. p. 106. 
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tkmtinually, and so they never attain to any consistency 
of age. Many sexagenarian widowers, or men of three- 
score years of age, do alter less and slower than most 
women do from their five-and-thirtieth year ; wherefore 
they do rather covet a wife of twenty, because she will 
just last as l<mg in her prime, or will be as fest in break- 
ing, altering, and chan^g her temperament, form, and 
shape in one year as the old man shall alter or change in 
three or fomr years ; and so they [the old man and his 
young wife] grow deformed in equal time. Wherefore 
a man's consistent age may last out the beauties of two or 
three women, one after the other ; and, because of this, 
some in their mirth have procliumed a woman after her 
thirty-fifth year to be fitter for an hospital than to con- 
tinue a wife. No wonder if a woman be more fierce, ^ 
furious, and of a more rash, swift judgment than a man ; 
for their spirits and heat, moving in great troops and 
eonfluenoes of particles, must needs move swift, which . 
swiftness of motion is the cause of their sudden rages, 
nimble tongues, and rash wits, &c. &c.''* But our fair 
readers have probably had enough of this. From many 
other curious things in the multifarious miscellany, which 
comprises chemistry, botany, mineralogy, and other sub- 
jects besides those now usually included under the name 
4)f natural philosophy, we will transcribe a few sentences 
from what is laid down in various places on the matters 
that had most engaged the attention of inquirers for more 
than -a century preceding the time of this writer, and in 
the elucidation of which the greatest progress had been 
made by Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Des Cartes, and 
some of his own countrymen. The " old fancy of Py- 
* Arch. Philos. Nova, Part ii. p. 134. 
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thagoras, Plato, Aristarchus, Seleucus, Niceta, and 
others/' the making the earth revolve around the sun, 
which had been in modem times revived by Copernicus, 
we have already seen that our author treats as a v«y 
absurd notion. ^' The earth is/' he says, ^' and must 
necessarily be, the centre of the world, or of all the 
other elements, within which it is contained like the 
yolk of an egg within the white and the shell. I prove 
the proposition : if the nature of earth be to move coni- 
cally from the circumference to its own centre through a 
contiguous gravity, and the nature of air and fire be to 
be equally diffiised from the centre through their levity, 
etgOy the earth must needs fall to the midst of them all, 
its parts tending circularly and conically to their centre. 
The earth being arrived to the centre, it resteth quiet 
and immovable."* As for the position that the sun is 
the centre of the system, besides that it is in manifest 
contradiction to the language of Scripture, it cannot be 
true, we are told, for this, among other reasons : — ** The 
sun is accounted by most, and proved by us, to be a fiery 
body, or a flame, and therefore is incapable of attaining 
to rest in a restless region, which, if it did, its £^e 
would so<m diminish through the continual rushing by of 
the fiery element, tearing its flames into a thousand 
parts, whose effects would certainly prove destnictive to 
the whole universe, but especially to all living crea- 
tures." " The moon," it is added, *' is liker (if any) to 
be the centre, it consisting by far of more earth than the 
sun, as her minority in body, motion, and degree of 
brightness do testify."! Our auth(M* objects, moreover, 

* Arch. Philos. Nova, Part ii. p. 206. 
t Id. p. 208. 
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to the tnotkm assigned to liie earth hy the Copernican 
bypothesifl on a rariety of grounds. In particolar, he 
argues, it is incredibly rapid for so large and heavy a 
body. Again, " were the earth a planet or star," he 
observes, 'Mt is supposed it should cast a light, which is 
repugnant to its nature, through which, as I hare showed 
before, she is rendered dark, and is the cause of all dark- 
ness. Were this absurdily admitted, all our knowledge 
which hitherto wise men hare so laboured to accomplish 
would be in vain ; for, as I said before, earth and earthy 
bodiea must be light, fire and fiery bodies must be 
heavy, and enjoy their rest ; water and waterish bodies 
must be likewise heavy ; the air and airy bodies must be 
weighty, and enjoy their rest; .... all dark colours must 
be su{^)06ed light; all astronomical appearances, sha- 
dows ; sounds, tastes, scents, and all mixed bodies must 
then be understood to be contrary to what really they 
are." In fine, he concludes, after quoting some pas- 
sages to show that Scripture likewise, as well as common 
sense, is plain against the earth's motion, ** what need 
there more words to confute so absurd an opinion ?"* 
In a subsequent chapter on the tides, he objects alto- 
gether to the imagination entertained by Des Cartes, of 
the sun and moon having anything to do with that phe- 
nomenoar " I deny," he says, in the first place, ** his 
supposition of the earth's motion, as being fabulous, 
which we have conftited elsewhere. He might as well 
assert that there be as many Neptanes under water moving 
it circularly, as Aristotle stated intelligences to move 
the heavens ; for even this he might excuse by saying 
it was but an assumption to prove a phenomenon of the 
water." " Can any one rationally or probably conceive," 
* Arch. Philos.- Nova, Part ii. p, 209. 
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again he indignantly asks, '^ that the sun, much less the 
moon, being so remote, and whose forcible effects are so 
little felt by sublunary bodies, should be capable of 
driving so deep, so large, .and so heavy a body as the 
ocean, which is as powerful to resist through its extreme 
gravity as all the celestial bodies are potent to move 
through their extreme lightness? What, because the 
ocean and the moon move one way, therefore the one 
must either follow or move the other ? What, can a 
passion so durable and constant, and so equal, depend 
upon a violent cause ? . . . Such fancies are ridiculous, 
and not to be proposed by any philosopher.*'* The 
reason why the greatest height of the waters happens at 
^1 moon he conceives to be simply *^ because the ocean 
began its course at that instant when the moon after her cre- 
ation, being placed in opposition to the sun, began hers.^f 
His own explanation of ^e cause of the tides is, that 
they are occasioned in some way or other, which he takes 
great pains, but not to much purpose, to investigate, by 
the force of their own gravity periodically drawing the 
waters of the ocean downward: "the waters," he says, 
" take the beginning of their motion underneath not far 
from the ground, where their being pressed by the great 
weight of many hundred fathoms of water lying upon 
them must needs cause a very swifl course of waters re- 
moving underneath and withdrawing from that of the 
'■ surface, which is prevented by a swift motion, because it 
sinks down to that place whence the subjected parts do 
withdraw themselves ; which gives us a reason why the 
superficial parts of the sea do not flow by many degrees 
so swift as the subjected ones. "J In another chapter - 

♦ Arch. Philos. Nova, Part ii. p. 303. 
t Id. p. 305. X Id., p. 306. 
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he takes up the question of the relative magnitudes of 
the earth, the sun, and the other heavenly bodies ; setting 
out by asserting that ** the body of the sun is by far ex- 
ceeded in mole and bigness by the weighty globe"* 
(€hat is, by this earth). But what he calls his proofs of 
this proposition need not be inflicted upon the reader. 

THE BOTAI^ 80CIETT. 

Such were the notions in science which prevailed, pro- 
bably among the generality even of persons of education 
and reading, in England at the date of the incorporation 
and first public establishment of the Royal Society. The 
origin of this institution is traced to about the year 1645, 
when, on the suggestion of Mr. Theodore Haak, a native 
of the Palatinate, a number of persons resident in Lon- 
don, who took an interest in what was called the new or 
ezperimentd philosophy, began to meet together once a 
week, sometimes at the lodgings of one of their number. 
Dr. Jonathan Goddard, a physician, in Wood-street, who 
kept an operator in his house for grinding glasses for 
telescopes ; sometimes at apartments in Cheapside, some- 
times in Gresham College or its neighbourhood. Such 
is the account given by Dr. Birch, on the authority of 
Dr. John Wallis, the eminent mathematician, who was 
himself a member of the association thus formed.f Be- 
sides Wallis, Haak, and (roddard, it included Dr. Wil- 

♦ Areh. Philos. Nova, Part U. p. 417. 

t History of the Boy^ Society of London, 1756; L l. 
Dr. Birch refers to Dr. Wallis's account of his own Life in 
the Preikce to Heame's edition of Langtoff s Chronicle, i. 
161. What is here called an account of his life is a letter 
from Wallis to his friend Dr. Thomas Smith. 
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kins (afterwards Bishop of Chester j and the author of 
several curious scientific projects and speculations), Dr. 
George Ent (the friend of Harrey, and defends of his 
great discovery), Dr. Glisson, already mentioned, Br. 
Christopher Merret, who afterwards distinguished him- 
self by his experimental investigations, Mr. Samuel Fos- 
ter, professor of astronomy in Gresham College, and 
several others whose names have not been recorded. 
" Their business was," says Birch, " precluding aflfeirs of 
state and questions of theology, to consider and discuss 
philosophical subjects, and whatever had any connexion 
with or relation to them— as physic, anatomy* geometry, 
astronomy, navigation, statics, magnetism, chemistry, 
mechanics, and natural experiments, with the state of 
these studies as then cultivated at home or abroad.*' In 
some letters written in 1646 and 1647 we find the Ho- 
nourable Robert Boyle, then a very young man, making 
mention of what he calls " our new Philosophical or In- 
visible College," by which he is supposed to mean this 
association. Wilkins, Wallis, and Goddard were all 
withdrawn to Oxford by being appointed to offices in the 
university in the course of the years 1648, 1649, and 
1651 ; and by their exertions a society similar to the 
London one was now established in that city, which was' 
joined by Dr. Seth Ward, then Savilian professor of 
astronomy, afterwards successively Bishop of Exeter and 
Salisbury, by Dr. Ralph Bathurst, Dr. Thomas Willis, 
Dr. (afterwards Sir) William Petty (all physicians), and 
divers others. The Oxford society met at first in Dr. 
Petty*s lod^ngs, in the house of an apothecary, whose 
boxes and phials furnished them with many of the che- 
mical substances they wanted for inspection or experi- 
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ment ; after Petty went to Ireland in September, 1662, 
the meetings seem to have been discontinued for some 
years ; but in February, 1658, we find Petty, in a letter 
from Dublin to Boyle, observing that he had not heard 
better news than that the club was restored at Oxford ; 
and shortly before that date the members appear to have, 
in fact, begun to assemble again at Dr. Wilkins's apart- 
ments in Wadham College, whence, on the appointment 
of Wilkins, in September, 1659, to the mastership of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, they transferred themselves 
to the lodgings of Mr. Boyle, who had come to Oxford 
in June, 1654, and continued to reside there till April, 
1668. All this while the original London society is be- 
lieved to have met once or tw ice a week for the greater 
part of the year without interruption, those of the mem- 
bers who had removed to Oxford rejoining it whenever 
they chanced to come up to town. In course of time 
many of the members of the Oxford club became resi- 
dent in London ; and it is certain that, by the year 1659, 
the meetings had come to be held pretty regularly in 
term time at Gresham College every week, either after 
the Wednesday's lecture on astronomy by Wren, or 
after the Thursday's on geometry by Mr. Lawrence 
Rooke, sometimes, perhaps, on both days. Among the 
members at this time are mentioned Lord Bronncker and 
John Evelyn. The confusion in which public affairs 
were involved in the latter part of the year 1669, when 
Gresham College was turned into a barrack for soldiers, 
dispersed the philosophers ; but '* their meetings," conti- 
nues thdr historian, **.were revived, and attended with 
a larger concourse of persons, eminent for their cha- 
racters and learning, upon the Bestoration, 1660 ; and. 
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88 appears from the journal book of the Royal Sode^, 
on the 28th of November that year, the Lord Yisooimt 
Brouncker, Mr. Boyle, Mr. Bruce, Sir Robert M<Htiy, 
Sir Paul Neile, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Petty, 
Mr. Balle, Mr. Rooke, Mr. Wren, and Mr. Hill, after 
the lecture of Mr. Wren at Gresham College, withdrew 
for mutual conversation into Mr. Rooke's apartment, 
where, amongst other matters discoursed of, something 
was offered about a design of founding a college for the 
promoting of physico-mathematical experimaital learn- 
ing. And, because they had these frequent occaaons 
of meeting with one another, it was proposed that some 
course might be thought of to improve this meeting to a 
more regular way of debating things ; and that, accord- 
ing to the manner in other countries, where there were 
voluntary associations of men into academies for the ad- 
vancement of various parts of learning, they might do 
something answerable here for the promoting of experi- 
mental philosophy."* It was thereupon agreed that the 
meetings should be continued at three o'clock in the 
afternoon on every Wednesday, in Mr. Rooke's chamber 
at Gresham College during term time, and at Mr. Balle's 
apartments in the Temple in the vacation. It was also 
arranged that every member of the society should pay 
ten shillings on his admission, and a shilling a week be* 
sides so long as he remdned a member. At this meetr 
ing, which may be regarded as that at which the present 
Royal Society was actually founded, Dr. Wilkins pre- 
sided. From the subsequent admissions it appears that 
only the twelve persons present on this occaaon ware 
considered as members ; all others, even thosft who h«d 
* Birch, i. 3, , 1 
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attftciided the meetings kept before the Restoration, had 
i6he regularly proposed and balloted for. A list, how- 
ever, was now drawn out of .** such persons as were 
known to those present, and judged by them willing and 
fit to be joined with them in their design, and who, if 
they should desire it, might be admitted before any 
others ;'* among whom we find the names of Lord Hatton, 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Brereton, who had been a mem- 
ber of the old club, Sir Kenelm Digby, Mr. Evelyn, 
Mr. Slingsbey (another attendant at the meetings before 
the Restoration), Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Denham, 
Dr. Ward, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Glisson, Dr. Ent, Dr. Bate 
(author of the Elenchm Motuum), Dr. Willis, Dr. 
Cowley (the poet), Mr. Ashmole (founder of the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford), Mr. Oldenburg (long se- 
cretary), &c. At the next meeting, on that day week, 
Sir Robert Moray informed the members^ from the king, 
tfaAt his majesty had been made acquainted with their 
design, and that he highly approved of it, and would be 
ready to give it his encouragement. It appears to have 
been principally through Moray, who held the office of 
a scMTt of private secretary to Charles II., that the society 
iu*qmred and was enabled to keep up its interest at court. 
Bbimet, who knew him well, calls him " the first former 
of' the Royal Society,** and adds that " while he lived 
he was the life and soul of that body." " He was," 
says the bishop, '* the most universally beloved and 
esteemed by men of all sides and sorts of any man I have 
ever known in my whole life. He was a pious man, and 
in llie midst of armies and courts he spent many hours 
a4ay in devotion, which was in a most elevating strain. 
He had gone through the easy parts of mathematics, and 
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knew the history of nature beyond any man I ever yet 
knew. He had a genius much Hke Feiriski, as he is de- 
scribed by Gassendi/'* On the 16th of January, 1661, 
we find the king sending the society two loadstones by 
Sir Robert Moray, with a message, '* that he expected 
an account from the society of some of the most consi- 
derable experiments upon them."^ Charles seems to 
have taken much interest in the society from the first ; 
in the account of the meeting of the 4th of September 
this year, it is noted that ** a {n^position of Mr, Hobbes, 
for finding two mean proportionals between two straight 
lines given, was delivered into the society by Sir PSuil 
Neile from the king, indorsed with his majesty's own 
hand, and was ordered to be registered ;'*:|: and on the 
16th of October Sir Robert Moray acquaints the society 
that he and Sir Paul "Seale had kissed the king's hand 
' in their name ; on which he was desired to return their 
most humble thanks to his majesty " for the favour and 
honour done them, of offering himself to be entered one 
of their society. "§ ** When the sociefy first addressed 
themselves to his majesty," Bishop Spratt tells us, ** he 
was pleased to express much satisfaction that thk enter- 
prise was begun in his reign. He then represented to 
them the gravity and difficulty of their work ; and assured 
them of all the kind influence of his power and prero- 
gative. Since that he has frequently committed many 
things to their search ; he has referred many foreign 
rarities to their inspection ; he has recommended many 
domestic improvements to their care ; he has demanded 
the result of their trials in many appearances of nature ; 

* Own Time, i. 59. ' f Birch, i. 10. 

X Id. p. 42. § Id. p. 50. 
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he has been present, and assisted with his own hands, at 
the performing of many of their experiments, in his gar- 
dens, his parks, and on the river. "* On the 15th of 
July, 1662, a charter was passed incorporating the so- 
ciety under the name of the Royal Society, and consti- 
tuting William Lord Broancker the first {n^sident ; Mo- 
ray, Boyle, Brereton, Digby, Neile, Slingsbey, Petty, 
Drs. Wallis, Timothy Clarke, Wilkms, and Ent, Wil- 
liam Areskine, Esq., cup-bearer to his majesty, Drs. 
Goddard and Christopher Wren, William Balle, Esq., 
Matthew Wren, Esq., Evelyn, T. Henshaw, Esq., 
Dudley Palmer, Esq., and Oldenburg, the first council ; 
Balle, the first treasurer ; and Wilkins and Oldenburg 
the first secretaries. And some additional privileges 
were granted by a second charter which passed the privy 
seal (m the 22nd of April, 166d.t From a list drawn 
up on the 2l8t of May, in that year, it appears that the 
number of members was then a hundred and fifteen.^ 
Among them, besides the names that have been already 
npentioned, are those of James Lord Annesley, John 
Aubrey, Esquire (the author of the Miscellanies), 
George Duke of Buckingham, George Lord Berkeley, 
Robert Lord Bruce, Isaac Barrow, B.D., Walter Lord 
Cavendish, Dr. Walter Charleton, John Earl of Craw- 
ford and Lindsay, Henry Marquis of Dorchester, Wil- 
liam Earl of Devonshire, John Dryden, Esquire (the 
poet), John Graunt, Esquire (author of the Observa- 
tions upon the Bills of Mortality), Mr. Robert Hooke 

* History of the Royal Society, Lond. 1667, p. 133. 
t See the first Charter in Birch, i. 88 — 96 ; the second, 
221—230. 

t Birch, i. 239. 
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(already a very active member, although the only Mie 
whose name stands thus midecorated by any designo^m 
either ciyil or academic), Alexander Earl of Kincardine, 
John Lord Lucas, John Viscount Massareene, Junes 
Earl of Northampton, Dr. Walter Pope (author of the 
well-known song called the Old Man's Wish, and other 
pieces of verse), Edward Earl of Sandwich, Thomas 
Spratt, M.A. (afterwards Bishop of Rochester), Edmund 
Waller, Esquire (the poet). The Royal Society, we 
thus perceive, besides the array of tided names which it 
doubtiess owed in part to the patronage of the court, had 
at thb time to boast of a considerable sprinkling of tiie 
cultivators of poetry and general literature among its 
men of sdence and experimentalists.* It had however 
been specially constituted for the promotion of natural 
or physical science : RegaUs Societas Londxnipro sden- 
tia naturali promovenda, or the Royal Society of London 
for improving natural knowledge, is the full tide by'whieh 
it is described in the second royal charter, and in the Eng- 
lish oath therein directed to be taken by the presidentf 

* On the 7th of December, 1664, "it being suggested that 
there were several persons of the society whose geuius was 
very proper aud inclined to improve the English tongue, and 
particularly for philosoplucal purposes, it was voted that 
there be a committee for improving the English langnage^^ 
and that they meet at Sir Peter Wyche's lodgings in Gray]^ 
Inn once or twice a month, and give an account of their pro- 
ceedings to the society when called upon." A committee of 
twenty-one members was accordingly appointed for this 
purpose: among them were Dryden, Evelyn, Spratt, and 
WaUer.— ^ircA, i. 499, 500. 

t In the first Charter it is called simply the Royal Society 
(Hegalis Societas) ; but its object is there still fartner limited 
to mere experimental science — " ad rerum naturalium arti- 
umque utiliom scientias experimentorum fide ulterius pro- 
movendas." 
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We have a curious account of the Royal Society at this 
early date from Louis XlV.'s historiographer, M. Samuel 
Sorbiere, who came over to this country in 1663, and after 
his return to France published a narrative of his adven- 
tures.* Sorbiere*s book is on the whole a somewhat 
eoxcombical performance, and, of course, in a hastily 
written description of a foreign country, in which he«pent 
only a few months, he has made several mistakes as to 
matters of fact ; but he may be trusted at least for the 
outside appearances of things which he saw with his own 
eyes, and which he evidently does not intend to misre- 
present. One of his principal objects in visiting England , 
be states, was to renew his acquaintance with some old 
firaends, and to be introduced to other learned persons 
here. One of those whom he had formerly known was 
Mr. Hobbes, whom, he tells us, he found much the same 
man as he had seen him fourteen years before, '' and 
. even," he adds, " in the same posture in his chamber as 
f, he was wont to be every afternoon, wherein he betook 
, himself to his studies after he had been walking about all 
''^ the morning. This he did for his health, of which he 
fit ought to have the greatest regard, he being at this time 
^ seventy-eight years of age. Besides which he plays so 
^ jkung at tennis once a week till he is quite tired. I found 
iiv ery little alteration in his face, and none at all in the 
F^ vigour of his mind, strength of memory, and cheerfulness 
)jji of spirit; all which he perfectly retained. "f Hobbes, 

:j 

* Relation d'un Voyage en Angleterre, 1664 : translated 
aj under the title of * A Voyage to England, containing many 
[i things relating to the state of learning, religion, and other 
V curiosities of that kingdom,' 1 709. 
D" t ^glish Translation, p. 27. 

VOIi. IV. K 
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who in fact was at this time no more than seventy-iiVe, 
and who lived and wrote for sixteen or seventeen yfeats 
iong:er, had already involved himself in his famous mathe- 
matical controversy with Dr. Wallis and the new society, 
which speedily became so angry and scmrilous on boA 
sides — especially on that of Hobbes, who was in th^ 
wrong ; but it doed not appear either that Sorhiere was 
prepossessed against the society, or they against him in 
the first instance, by his connexion with their great assail- 
ant. Perhaps, however', the circumstance was remem- 
bered afterwards, when some of the more zealous mem- 
bers found themselves dissatisfied with the Frenchman's 
published narrative, and Spratt, already the appointed 
historian of the society, and vain of his reputation as the 
finest or smartest writw of the day, undertook the task of 
exposing its blunders and calumnies.'*' The society elected 
Sorbiere a member while he was in England ; and he 0*1 
his part speaks with great respect both of the society as t 
body and of those of its members wh6m he has occasion 
to mention. Of Sir Robert Moray, he toys, " It was a 
wonderfiil, or rather a very edifying thing, to find aperscm 
employed in matters of state, and of such excellent merit, 
and .one who had been engaged a great part of his life in 
warlike commands and the affairs of the cabinet, apply 
himself in making machines in St. James's Park and ad- 
justing telescopes. All this we have seen him do wi^ 
great application. . . • I made him frequent visits, verjr 
much to my satisfaction, having never had the honour to 
see him but I learned something of him." He adds, 

* Observations on M. de Sorbiere's Voyage into En^and; 
written to Dr. Wren, professor of astronomy in Oxford, 1708 
(first printed in 1665). ' 
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'' He WB8 SO kind as to introduce me to Prince Rupert, 
who is of the same frank temper, kind, modest, very cu- 
rious, and takes no state upon him. ... Sir Robert Moray 
brought me likewise into the king's presence, who is a lover 
of tiie curiosities' of art and nature. He took the pains 
to bring me into the Royal Society, and had the good- 
ness, almost every time that I attended there, to seat me 
next himself, that so he might mterpret to me whatever 
was said in En^ish." * An account is afterwards given 
of the origin of the Royal Society, in which we are told 
tiiat during the late civU war *' persons of quality, having 
oo court to make, applied themselves to their studies; 
some turning their heads to chemistry, others to mecha- 
nism, matiiematics, or natural philosophy." " Those 
same persons," proceeds our author, *' who had found their 
account in their respective studies, would not, after the 
king's return .... be guilty of so much ingratitude as to 
leave them and take upon them an idle court life ; but they 
chose rather to intersperse these sorts of entertainments 
with their other diversions ; and so the Lords Digby, 
Boyle, Brouncker, Moray, Devonshire, Worcester, and 
divers others (for the English nobility are all of them 
learned and polite), built elaboratories, made machines, 
opened mines, and made use of an hundred sorts of artists 
to find out some new invention or other. The king him- 
self is not devoid of this curiosity ; nay, he has caused a 
famous chymist to be brought over from Paris, for whom 
he has built a very fine elaboratory in St. James's Park. 
But his majesty more particularly takes great delight in 
finding out useful experiments in navigation, wherein he 
has immense knowledge, "f He then notices with great 

* English Translation, p. 31. t I<i-» P- ^3. 

k2 
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admiration Boyle's pneumatic engine, or air-pump, an4 
other inventions of some of the members of the Royal 
Society. He states, by mistake, that the society had 
already begun a library adjoining to the gallery through 
which they passed from their hall of meeting in Gresham 
College : ** they have as yet no library," Spratt observes, 
"but only a repository for their instruments and rari- 
ties."* Spratt is scandalised at the triviality of the 
description given of the meetings of the society ; but the 
" mean circumstances," the enumeration of which he de- 
nounces as unworthy of so noble a theme, are interesting 
enough at this distance of time. First is noticed the usher 
or beadle, ** who goes before the president with a maco, 
which he lays down on the table when the society have 
taken their places :" this is the gilt silver mace the socie^ 
still possess, the gift of their first royal patron. It is sa^d 
to be the same which was formerly used in the House ctf 
Commons, and which was removed from the table by on^ 
of the soldiers on CromwelFs order to " take away that 
bauble," when he came down and turned out the r^nant 
of the Long Parliament on the famous 20th of April, 
1 653. * * The room where the society meets," the account 
goes on, " is large and wainscoted ; there is a large tal^ 
before the chimney, with seven or eight chairs covered 
with green cloth about it, and two rows of wooden ^njl 
matted benches to lean on, the first being higher than the 
other, in form like an amphitheatre. The president and 
council are elective; they mind no precedency in the 
society, but the president sits at the middle of the table 
in an elbow chair, with his back to the chunney. The 
secretary sits at the end of the table on liis left hand» md 
* Observations, p. 166. 
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ttiey have each of them pen, ink, and paper before them. 
I saw nobody sit on the chairs ; I think they are reserved 
for persons of great quality, or those who have occasion 
to draw near to the president. All the other members 
take their places as they think fit, and without any cere- 
inony ; and, if any one comes in after the society is fixed, 
nobody stirs, but he takes a place presently where he can 
find it, that §o no interruption may be given to him that 
speaks. The president has a little wooden mace in his 
hand, with which he strikes the table when he would 
command silence ; they address their difecourse to him 
bareheaded till he makes a sign for them to put on their 
-hats ; and there is a relation given in a few words of what 
Is . thought proper to be said concerning the experiments 
proposed by the secretary. There is nobody here eager 
i6 speak, that makes a long harangue, or intent upon say- 
ing all he knows ; he is never interrupted that speaks, and 
difierences of opinion cause no manner of resentment, nor 
as much as a disobliging way of speech ; there is nothing 
seemed to me to be more civil, respectliil, and better ma- 
naged than this meeting ; and, if there are any private 
discourses held between any while a member is speaking, 
they only whisper, and the least sign from the president 
diuses a sudden stop, though they have not told their 
mind out. I took special notice of this conduct in a body 
consisting of so many persons, and of such different na- 
tions. . . .In short, it cannot be discerned that any autho- 
rity prevails here ; and, whereas those who are mere ma- 
thematicians favour Des Cartes more than Gassendus, the 
literati, on the other side, are more inclined to the latter. 
Bnt both of them have hitherto demeaned themselves with 
so much moderation that no different hypotheses or prin- 
ciples have been a means to break in upon the good hp 
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mony of the society."'^ Spratt takes fire at this statemeAt 
about the authority of Descartes with the^ mathematicians 
and of Gassendi with the men of general learning : *' nei- 
ther of these two men," he says, *' bear any sway amongst 
them ; they are never named there as dictators over men's 
reasons ; nor is there any extraordinary reference to their 
judgment*, "f 

The Royal Society began to publish the most important 
of the papers communicated to it, under the title of the 
Philosophical Transactions, in March, 1665; and the 
work has beentx)ntinued from that date to the present 
day, with the exception of the four years from January, 
1679, to January, 1683 (for which space the deficiency is 
partly supplied by Ilooke's volume of Philosophical Col- 
lections), of the three years and a month from December, 
1687, to January, 1691, and of various shorter intervals, 
amounting in all to nearly a year and a half more, previous 
to October, 1696. From this work, or either of its 
abridgments — the first begun by Mr. Lowthorp and 
brought down by a succession of continuators to the middle 
of last century ; the second, and best, by the late Dr. 
Charles Hutton and assistants, extending to the year 
1800 — and from the histories of Bishop Spratt and Dr. 
Birch, the former, however, coming down only to the 
year 1667, in which it was published —may be learned 
the general character of the inquiries with which the 
Royal Society occupied itself in the earlier stage of its 
existence, and which, we may hence infer, formed the 
kind of science at that time chiefly cultivated in this 
country. It will be found that mathematical and analy- 
tical investigations then bore an extremely small propor- 

* English Translation, p. 88. 
t Observations, p. 166. 
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tipR to the bulk of the busiaess at the society's meetings ; 
which indeed djd not coasist much of mere speculation of 
WBLj kind, but rather of exhibitions and experiments, of 
details as to the useful arts, accounts of new inventions, 
communications of remarkable facts, phenomena, and in- 
cidents in natural history, chemistry, medicine, and ana- 
tomy, — of a great deal, indeed, that would now probably 
be accounted to belong only to the curiosities or popular 
pastimes of science. A list drawn up 30th March, 1664, 
presents the members as then distributed into the follow- 
ipg seven committees (besides an eighth for correspond- 
ence) : 1. Mechanical, to consider and improve all me- 
chanical inventions ; 2. Astronomical and optical ; 3, 
Anatomical j 4. Chemical ; 0. Georgical ; 6. For his- 
tpries of trades ; 7. For collecting all the phenomena of 
nature hitherto observed, and all experiments made and 
recorded.* Here we have no mention at all of either 
mathematical or algebraical science; the cultivation of 
these branches separately, or for their own sake, does not 
aeem to have then been considered as coming within the 
design of the society. Nor were they extensively applied 
even in mechanical, astronomical, and optical investiga- 
tions. If we take up the first volume of Hutton*s abridg- 
ment of the Philosophical Transactions, which comprises 
the first seven volumes of the original publication, extend- 
ing over seven years, from 1666 to 1672 inclusive, we 
shall find that of about 450 communications (besides 
nearly 200 reviews of books), only nine come under the 
heads of algebra and geometry, or pure science ; that of 
about 140 relating to mechanical philosophy, and ar- 
nmged under the heads of dynamics, astronomy, chrono- 
* Birch, L 406, 407. 
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logy, navigation, gunnery, hydraulics, pneumatics, optica, 
electricity, magnetism, pyrotechny, thermometry, &«., 
nine in every ten are mere accounts of observations «Mi 
experiments, or explanations and hypotheses in which 
there is little or no mathematics ; and that the remaining 
300, or two-thirds of the whole, belong to the depart- 
ments of natural history (divided into zoology, botany, 
mineralogy, geography, and hydrology), of chemical phi- 
losophy (divided into chemistry, meteorology, and geo- 
logy), of physiology (divided into physiology of animals, 
physiology of plants, medicine, surgery, and anatomy), 
and of the arts (divided into mechanical, chemical, and 
the fine arts).* So that at this time only about one 
paper in fifty was purely mathematical or analytical, and 
only one in three on subjects to which the science of lines 
and quantities was applicable — for chemistry was not yet 
in a condition to be treated otherwise than tentatively, 
and, if mathematical reasoning had been attempted in 
medicine, the attempt was a failure and a folly. 

The history of the Royal Society, however, is very 
nearly the whole history of English science, both phy- 
sical and mathematical, from the date of its institution to 
the end of the seventeenth century. Almost all the 
scientific discoveries and improvements that originated 
in this country during that century were made by its 
members, and a large proportion of them are recorded 
and were first published in its Transactions. But the 
Royal Society, it is to be remembered, was, after all, 
still more an efiect than a cause, still more an indication 

* In Hutton's table of contents a few papers are repeatod 
under diflTerent heads, but this cannot much affect the calcu- 
lation. 
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than a power ; and, although it no doubt gave an impulse 
to the }»t)gre8S of science by the communication and 
umon which it helped to maintain among the labourers 
in that field, by some advantages which it derived from 
its position, and by the spirit which it excited and dif- 
fused, the advance which was. made under its auspices, 
or partly by force of its example, would probably have 
been accomplished little less rapidly without its assist- 
ance ; for the time was come, and the men with it, who 
assuredly would not have been hindered from doing their 
wcM'k, although such an institution had never been called 
into existence. But it was part of the work they were 
9&at to do to establish such an institution, which, although 
not the tree on which science grows, is both a convenient 
and ornamental shelter for the gathered fruit, and may 
be made serviceable for various subsidiary purposes which 
even philosophers are entitled to hold in some regard in 
a refined and luxurious age. 

THE STBAM-BNGIKE. 

One invention, dating after the Restoration, of which 
much has been said in recent times, is assigned to an 
individual whose name does not occur in the roll of the 
pembers of the Royal Society — the first steam-engine, 
w^ich is commonly believed to have been both described 
and constructed by the Marquess of Worcester — the same 
whose negociations with the Irish Catholics, when he 
was Earl of Glamorgan, make so remarkable a passage 
in the history of the contest between Charles I. and the 
pttrHament The Marquess of Worcester's famous pub- 
lication entitled ' A Century of the names and scantlings 

k3 
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of such inyentions as at present I can call to mind to kav« 
tried and perfected (my former notes being lost), &c.,' 
was first printed in 166d. '^ It is a yery small piece/' 
says Walpole, ** containing a dedication to Charies II. ; 
another to both Houses of Parliament, in which he affirms 
having in the presence of Charles I. performed many of 
the feats mentioned m his book ; a table of contents ; 
and the work itself, which is but a table of contents 
neither, being a list of a hundred projects, most of them 
impossibilities, but all of which he affirms having dis- 
covered the art of performing. Some of the easiest aeem 
to be, how to write with a single line ; with a point ; 
how to use all the senses indifferently for eaoh other, as, 
to talk by colours, and to read by the taste; to make ui 
unsinkable ship; how to do and to prevent the sane 
thing ; how to sail against wind and tide ; how to fdna 
an universal character ; how to ccmrerse by jai^lii^ bells 
out of tune ; how to take towns or prerent their being 
taken ; how to write in the dark ; how to cheat with 
dice; and, in short, how to fly."* "Of all these won- 
derful inventions," adds Walpole, "the last but one 
seems the only one of which his lordslhip has left tiie 
secret ;" but the wit, who characterises the whole pro- 
duction as " an amazing piece of folly," has missed the 
most interesting of all the marquess's projects, the sixty- 
eighth in the list, which he entitles " An admirable and 
most forcible way to drive up water by fire," and which 
appears from his description to have been, in fact, a 
species of steam-engine. His language implies, too, that 
the idea had been actually carried into efffect : he speaks 
of having made use of a cannon for his boiler ; and he 
* Eoyal and Noble Authors. 
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utjSf *' I have sean the water nia like a constant fountain- 
stream forty feet high ; one veasel of water rarefied by 
fire driveth up forty cf cold water." And Sorbiere, 
when here in 1663, appears to h^ve seen the engine at 
work — although the superficial, chattering Frenchman 
has described it, and probably understood it, so imper- 
fectly as to hare taken no note even of the nature of the 
power by which it was made to act : — ** One of the most 
omous things I had a mind to see," he writes, ^^ was a 
water-engine invented by the Marquess of Worcester, 
of which he had made an ezperiment. I went on pur- 
pose to see it at Fox Hall (Vauxhall), on the other side 
of the Thames, a little above Lambeth, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's palace, standing in sight of London. 
Oae man, by the help of this machine, raised four large 
buckets full of water in an instant forty feet high, and 
that through a pipe of about eight inches long ; which 
invention will be of greater use to the public than that 
very ingenious machine already made use of, and raised 
upon wooden work above Somerset House, that supplies 
part of the town with water, but with great difficulty, 
and in less quantity than could be wished."* Forty years 
before the publication of the Century of Inventions, it is 
to be observed, a French engineer, iSolomon de Caus, in 
a volume published at Fans entitled ' Les Raisons dcs 
Forces Mouvantes,' had not only called attention to the 
power of steam produced in a close vessel, but had pro- 
posed a mode of raising water by means of such a force, 
the principle of which, as far as can be collected, ap- 
pears to have been the same with that of the Marquess 
of Worcester's contrivance. It is possible that the mar- 
quess may have taken the idea £rom this bqpk, which 
* Journey to England, p. 29. 
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would be the more likely to attract attention in Engiaad ' 
from the circumstance of De Caus having come over to 
this country in 1612 in the train of the Elector Palatine, 
and resided here for some years ; but still the English 
nobleman remains, as far as is known, the first person 
who ever actually constructed a steam-engine, supposing 
the water-engine seen by Sorbiere to have been sudi. 
Twenty years later, as appears from the author's manu- 
script now in the British Museum, the same idea titat 
had been already published by De Caus, and realised by 
the Marquess of Worcester, was proposed as his own by 
Sir Samuel Morland in a work on machines for raising 
water, written in French, and addressed to Louis XIV. • ; 
although the passage was omitted from the book when it 
was soon afterwards sent to the press. About 1690, 
Denis Papin, a native of France, but then and for a great 
part of his life resident in this country, discovered and 
applied the two important improvements of making the 
expansive force of the steam act by means of a piston and 
of producing a reaction of the piston through the conden- 
sation of the steam by means of cold ; he is also the 
inventor of the safety-valve, which, however, he only 
applied in the cooking apparatus called his digester, . 
where steam was employed merely to produce heat, not ' 
in any machine where that agent was the moving power. 
In 1698 Captain Savery contrived the first steam-engine' 
which can be said to have been found practically nseful ; 
he employed the principle of the condensation of the 
steam by cold not to permit the relapse of a ^piston, a9 
Papin had done, but to efiect the elevation of the water - 
directly by allowing it to ascend into the vacuum so pro- 
duced. Srom this date steam may be considered to have 
* Recueil de Machines pour FEl^vation des Eaux, &c. 
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rtedced as an important working power in this country, 
although Savory's engine was never applied to any othel* 
purpose except the raising of water, which, too, it could 
only effect from a very inconsiderable depth, the vacuum, 
by means of which it principally operated, ceasing to act 
as soon as the column of water came to balance an atmos- 
pheric column of the same base, in other words, as soon 
as the water had ascended through the vacuum to the 
hei^t of about thirty-two feet. About 1711a much more 
effective engine was invented by Thomas NewccMnen, an 
ironmonger of Dartmouth, assisted by John Colley, a 
^azier of the same place, upon Papin's principle, of 
maidng the vacuum produced by the condensation of the 
steam serve for allowing the descent of a piston under its 
own gravitation and the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Neweomen's, or the atmospheric engine, as it has been 
called, soon came to be extensively employed, especially 
in the mining districts, where water had often to be 
raised from great depths. Dr. John Theophilus Desa- , 
guliaii, a clergyman of the Church of England, but of 
French birth and extraction, in the year 1718 improved 
Savory's engine (which from its cheapness has for some 
purposes continued in use to our own day) by substituting 
the injection of a small current of cold water into the 
reeeiver for the old method of dashing the water over 
the outside of the vessel to effect the concentration of 
the steam ; and thi» same improvement — re-discovered, 
it is said, by himself— was also soon after applied by 
^wcomen to his engine. About the same time Mr. 
B<»§bton contrived to make the machine itself open and 
shot the cocks by which it received its alternate supplies 
of'fteam and water. 
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OTHER DI8COTEBTS8 AND IMPB0YEMENT8 IK NATtFRAI. 
AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 

At the head c^ the cultivators of experimental scieneo 
in England in the latter part of the seventeenth cen-* 
tiiry stands the Honourable Robert Boyle, seventh and 
youngest son of Richard first Earl of Cork, c<»nmoidy 
called the Great Earl. He was bom in 1627, and lived 
till 1691. Boyle was an unwearied observer and col- 
lector of facts, and also a voluminous speculator, in phy-p 
ncal science ; but his actual discoveries do not amount to 
much. He made considerable improvements on the air* 
pump, originally invented a few years before by Otto 
von Guericke of Magdeburg, and indeed it may be said 
to have been in his hands that it first became an instru- 
ment available for the purposes of science. The few 
additions which Boyle made to our knowledge of general 
principles, or what are called the laws of nature, were 
almost confined to the one department of pneumaties; 
he is commonly held to have discovered or established 
the absorbing power of the atmosphere and the propa- 
gation of sound by the air ; he proved that element to 
possess much more both of expansibility and of com^ 
pressibility than had been previously suspected ; he made 
^ some progress towards ascertuning the weight of at* 
mospheric air; and he showed m0re clearly than had 
been done before his time its indispensableness to the 
sustentation both of combustion and of animal life. He 
may be regarded, therefore, along with Torricelli, Pascal^ 
and Guericke, as one of the fathers of pneumatic sci^ioe 
— ^in so far at least as it is concerned with the mechanical 
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properties of the atmosphere. Boyle also ascertained 
manj particular facts, and arrived at some general^ 
though rather vague, conclusions in chemistry, in the 
course of his multifarious experiments : the practice of 
applying one chemical i^ent as a test for detecting the 
presence of another was first adopted by him ; and he 
exposed the falsehood of the notion then commonly 
entertained, that whatever could not be destroyed or 
changed by fire was to be ranked among the elementary 
constituents of the natural world. In chemical pneu- 
matics, however, little progress was made either by 
Boyle or for many years after his day. He conjectured, 
indeed, that only a portion of the atmosphere was em- 
ployed in sustaining combustion and animal life ; and his 
fellow-labourer Hooke divined that the element in ques- 
t)oti is the same with that contained in nitre (namely. 
What is now called oxygen), and that in combustion it 
combined with the burning body. But neither of these 
tfagacions conclusions was yet experimentally established. 
Robert Hooke, bom in 1635, was, till his death in 
1702, one of the most devoted cultivators of science in 
this 1^. Besides his skill and sagacity as a chemist, he 
had a remarkable quickness and fertility of mechanical 
i&Tention, and his speculations ranged over the whole 
field of natural history and natural philosophy, from the 
Minutest disclosures of the microscope to beyond the 
lurthest sweep of the telescope. His jealous and ra- 
pacious temper, and sordid personal habits, which made 
him an object of general dislike in his own day, have 
pmhttbly somewhat stinted the acknowledgment paid to 
his merits both by his contemporaries and by posterity ; 
and in fact, of numerous inventions aaad discoveries to 
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which he himself laid claim, there is scarcely one tQ 
which his right has been universally admitted. It b 
generally allowed, however, that we are indebted to him 
for the improvement of the peuduimn as a measure of 
time, and for some valuable innovations in the construc- 
tion of pendulum watches, in particular the application 
of a spiral spring to regulate the balance. But in his 
own notion Hooke was the true auth(U' of several of the 
discoveries which have immortalised the greatest of his 
contemporaries. He disputed partly the originality, 
partly the truth, of Newton's theory of light ; and he 
even asserted, when the Principia came out, that there 
was little or nothing there announced on the force and 
action of gravitation that he had not himself anticipated. 
He had, indeed, some years before, in a paper printed 
in the Philosoj^cal Transactions, sketched an hypodiesis 
of the movements of the earth and the other planets on 
the assumption of the principle of universal gravitation ;* 
but this was a very different thing from the demonstration 
of the system of the world by Newton on the estabiish- 
ment and accurate measurement of that force. Newton 
himself eventually admitted that his proposition of the 
gravitation of the planets being as the inverse square pf 
the distance had been previously deduced from Kepler's 
discovery of their elliptical orbits by Hooke, as well a^ 
by Wren and Halley ; but this concession is supposed Jt<^. 
have been made rather for the sake of peace than from 
conviction. 

The first president of the Royal Society, William 
Brouncker, Lord Viscount Brouncker (of the kingdom 
of Ireland), who was bom in 1620 and died in 1684, 
* Phil. Trans., No. 101 (for April, 1674> 
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^riAs an able mathematician, and is known as the author 
6f the first series invented for the quadratore of the 
Jryperbola, and also as the first writer who noticed what 
are called continued fractions in arithmetic. Dr. John 
Wallis (b, 1616, d. 1703) is the author of many works 
of great learning, ingenuity, and profoundness on algebra, 
geometry, and mechanical philosophy. Among the prac- 
tical subjects to which he devoted himself were the de- 
(nphering of secret writing, and the teaching of persons 
bom deaf to speak. " I was informed," says Sorbiere, 
"that Dr. Wallis had brought a person that was bom 
deaf and dumb to read at Oxford, by teaching him 
several inflexions fitted to the organs of his voice, to 
mke it articulate." ♦ The French traveller afterwards 
went to Oxford, and saw and conversed with Wallis 
(who held the office of Savilian professor of geometry in 
the university), although he complains that the professor 
and all the other learned Englishmen he met with spoke 
Latin, which was his medium of communication with 
tiiem, with such an accent and way of pronunciatitf'n that 
they were very hard to be understood. f However, 'he 
adds that he was much edified, notwithstanding, by 
Wallis's conversation; and was mightily pleased both 
witii the experiments he saw made by him in teaching 
the deaf to read, and with the model of a floor he had 
Invented " that could bear a great weight, and make a 
very large hall, though it consisted only of several short 
pieces of timber joined together, without any mortices, 

* Journey to England, p. 28. 

f In this matter, " we do," says Spratt, in his answer, ** as 
9)1 our neighbours besides : we speak the ancient Latin after 
tiie same way that we pronounce our mother tongue ; so the 
Germans do, so the Italians, so the French," p. 159. 
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nails, and pins, or any other snppmi; than what thejf 
gave one another ; for the weight they bear closes them 
to together as if they were but one board, and the floof 
all of a piece." He gives a diagram of this ingenious 
floor ; '* and indeed," he continues, *' I made Mr. Hobbef 
himself even admire it, though he is at no good tenn^ 
with Dr. Wallis, and has no reason to love him."* We 
have already mentioned the hot war, about what might 
seem the least heating of all subjects, that was carried on 
for some years between Wallis and Hobbes. A eurious 
account is afterwards given of Wallis's personal appear- 
ance : — ** The doctor," says our traveller, ** has less in 
him of the gallant man than Mr. Hobbes ; and, if you 
should see him with his university eap on his head, as if 
he had a porte-feuiUe on, covered with black cloth, and 
sewed to his calot, you would be as much inclined to 
laugh at this diverting sight aid you would be readjr 
to entertain the excellency and civility of my friend 
[Hobbes] with esteem and affection." And then the 
coxcomb adds-^^^ What I have said concerning Dr. 
W^allis is not intended in the least to derc^te from the 
praises due to one of the greatest mathematicians in the 
w^oHd ; and who, being yet no more than forty yeai^ of 
age [he was forty-seven], may advance his studies mw^ 
farther, and become polite, if purified by the air of the 
court at London ; for I must tell you, sir, that that of 
the university stands in need of it, and that those who 
are not purified otherways have naturally strong breaths 
that are noxious in conversation. "f It may be doubtful 
whether these last expressions are to be understood lite- 
rally, or in some metaphorical sense ; for it is not obvious 
* Journey to England, p. 39. + Ibid., p. 41. 
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liow the air of a court, though it may polish a man's ad- 
dress, is actually to sweeten a bad breath. Dr. Wallis, 
besides his publication of the papers of Horrock^ already 
noticed, edited several of the works of Archimedes, 
Ptolemy, and other ancient mathematicians ; and he is 
also the author of a Grammar of the English tongue, 
written in Latin, which abounds in curious and valuable 
matter. 

Another ingenious though somewhat fanciful mathe- 
matician of this day was Dr. John Wilkins, who was 
made Bishop of Chester some years after the Restoration, 
although during the interregnum he had married a sister 
of Oliver Cromwell, as Archbishop Tillotson had a niece 
in the reign of Charles I. Dr. Wilkins is chiefly re- 
membered for his * Discovery of a New World,' published 
in 1638, in which he attempts to prove the practicability 
of a passage to the moon ; and his * Essay towards a Real 
Character,' being a scheme of a universal language, 
which he gave to the world thirty years later. He is 
also the author of various theological works. Of the 
high mathematical merits of Dr. Isaac Barrow we have 
already spoken. Barrow's Lectiones Opticse, published 
in 1669, and his Lectiones Greometricse, 1670, contain 
his principal contributions to mathematical science. The 
former advanced the science of optics to the point at 
which it was taken up by Newton: the latter promul- 
gated a partial anticipation of Newton's differential cal- 
culus — ^what is known by the name of the method of 
tangents,— and was the simplest and most elegant form 
to which the principle of fluxions had been reduced pre- 
vious to the system of Leibnitz. Barrow's Mathematicae 
Lectiones, not published till after his death, which took 
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place in 1677, as already mentioned, at the early age of 
forty-six, are also celebrated for their learning and pro-, 
foundness. Another person who likewise distinguished 
himself in this age by his cultivation of mathematical 
science, although he earned his chief renown in another 
department, was Sir Christopher Wren. Wren's most im- 
portant paper in the Philosophical Transactions is one on 
the laws of the collision of bodies, read before the Royal 
Society in December, 1668.* It is remarkable that this 
subject, which had been recommended by the society to 
the attention of its members, was at the same time com- 
pletely elucidated by three individuals working without 
communication with each other: — by Wren in this 
paper ; by Wallis in another, read the preceding mopth ; 
and by the celebrated Huygens (who had been elected 
a fellow of the society soon after its establishment), in a 
third, read in January, 1669. 



A greater glory is shed over this than over any othef 
age in the history of the higher sciences by the disco- 
veries of Sir Isaac Newton, the most penetrating and com- 
prehensive intellect which has ever been exerted in that 
field of speculation. The era of Newton extends to the 
year 1727, when he died at the age of eighty-five. What 
he did for science almost justifies the poetical comparison 
of his appearance among men to the first dispersion of the 
primeval darkness at the creation of the material world : 
** God said. Let Newton be, and there was light.** 
While yet in earliest manhood, he had not only out- 
♦ In No. 43, p. 867. 
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Stripped and left far behind him the ablest mathema- 
licians and analytic investigatora of the day, but had dis- 
covered, it may be said, the whole of his new system*of 
the world, except only that he had not verified some 
parts of it by the requisite calculations. The year 1664, 
wlien he was only twenty-two, is assigned as the date of 
his discovery of the Binomial Theorem ; the year 1665 
as that of his invention of fluxions ; the year 1666 as that 
in which he demonstrated the law of gravitation in regard 
to the movement of the planets around the sun, and was 
only prevented from extending it to the movement of the 
moon around the earth, and to tha* of bodies falling to- 
wards the earth, by the apparent refutation of his hypo- 
thesis when attempted to be so applied which was occa- 
sioned by the erroneous estimate then received of the 
earth's diameter. He did not attempt to wrest the sup- 
posed facts so as to suit his theory ; on the contrary, with 
a singular superiority to the seductions of mere plausi- 
bility, he said notliing of hb theory to any one, and seems 
even to have thought no more of it for sixteen years, till, 
having heard by chance, at a meeting of the Royal 
Society in 1682, of Picard's measurement of an arc of the 
meridian executed three years before, he thence deduced 
t|i9 true length of the earth's diameter, resumed and 
nmshed his long abandoned calculation — not without such 
^jpfi^n as compelled him to call in the assistance of a 
friend as he discerned the approaching confirmation of 
what he had formerly anticipated — and the following 
year transmitted to the Royal Society what afterwards 
foirmed the leading propositions of the Principia. That 
n^prk, containing the complete exposition of the new 
theory of the universe, was published at London, at the 
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expense of the Royal Society, in 1687. Meanwhfle, 
about the year 1669, he had made his other great dis^ 
covery of the non-homogeneity of light, and the differing 
refrangibility of the rays of which it is composed ; by 
these fundamental facts revolutionising the whole science 
of optics. Hb Treatise on Optics, in which these disco- 
veries and their consequences were developed, was £rst 
published in 1704 ; and along with it a Latin tract, ^ili- 
tied ^ De Quadratura Curvarum,* containing an exposition 
of the method of fluxions ; of which, however, the Pirin- 
dpia had already shown him to be in complete possession 
twenty years before, and which he had made use of in a 
paper written, according to his own account, in 1666, 
and undoubtedly communicated to Dr. Barrow, and by 
him to Mr. Collins, in 1669. This paper, entitled 
* Analysis per aequationes numero terminorum infinites,' 
was published in 1711. The question of the invention 
of the fluxionary or differential calculus, as ia well known, 
gave occasion to a warm and protracted dispute between 
the partisans of Newton and those of his illustrious con- 
tinental contemp(»tu*y, Leibnitz ; but it is now admitted 
on all hands, ihat, whatever claim Leibnitz also may have 
to be accounted its independent inventor (and there can 
scarcely be a doubt that he has a good claim to be so ac-^ 
counted), the honour of the prior invention belongs to 
Newton. 

JAMES GBEGOBT, AND OTHEB CONTEMPOttAElBS 01* 
NKWTON. 

We must dismiss some other distinguished names with 
a vwy brief mention. James Gregory, who died in 1675 
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at the age of only thirty-six, after having been successively 
Professor of Mathematics at St. Andrews and Edinburgh, 
bad in his short life accomplished more than any of his 
contemporaries except Newton . He is popularly remem- 
bered chiefly as the inventor of the first reflecting teles- 
cope ; but his geometrical and analytical inventions and 
discoveries were also numerous, and some of them of the 
highest order of merit. His nephew, David Gregory, 
Professor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, was also an 
able mathematician, and published some valuable works 
on geometry, optics, and astronomy. The Newtonian 
Theory of universal gravitation is said to have been taught 
by him at Edinburgh before it was introduced into any 
other European university. It is remarkable that when 
this David Gregory died, in 1708, he and two of his 
brothers held professorships in three British universities 
—himself at Oxford, James at Edinburgh, and Charles 
at St. Andrews. The last-mentioned, too, was sue* 
ceeded, upon his resignation in 1639, by hh son, named 
David. John Collins (b. 1624, d, 1688) is the author 
of several practical works and of a good many papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions ; but he was most useful 
in promoting the publication of the works of others : it is 
said that Wallis*s history of Algebra, Barrow's Optical 
and Geometrical Lectures, and various other publications 
owed their seeing the light principally to his instigation 
and encouragement.- He also kept up an extensive 
epistolary intercourse with the other scientific men of the 
day : it was principally from the letters and papa^ he 
left behind him that the Commercium Epistolicum, or 
volume of correspondence on the invention of fluxions, 
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published in 1712, was made up. ** Many of the discor > 
veries in physical knowledge," says Dr. Hutton, " owe 
their chief improvement to him ; for, while he excited 
some to disclose every new and useful invention, he 
employed others in improving them. Sometimes he was 
peculiarly usefhl by showing where the defect lay ipi any 
branch of science, and pointing out the difficulties attends 
ing the inquiry ; at other times ex[^sdning their advan* 
tages, and keeping up a spirit and energy for im^^i^ve- 
ment. In short, Mr. Collins was like the register of aU 
the new acquisitions made in the mathematical sdaioes j 
the magazine to which the curious had frequent recourse } 
which acquired him the appellation of the English Mer« 
senne." * Roger Cotes died in 1716, at the age of 
thirty-four, after having, in the estimation of his conteo^*-, 
poraries, given promise of becoming one of the greatest 
mathematicians that had ever existed : Newton himsdf 
is reported to have said, '* If Cotes had lived we should, 
have known something." Cotes's mathematical papers 
were published, in 1722, under the title of ^ Harmonia 
Mensurarum,' by his cousin Dr. Robert Smith (author of 
a work on optics), and his Hydrostatical and Pneumatical 
Lectures in 1738 by the same editor. Of all the pubf . 
lications that appeared in the early stages of the fluxionai^y 
calculus. Professor Playfair conceives that none ia mof^ 
entitled to notice than the * Harmonia Mensurarum'^. 
Cotes. In this work, he observes, a method of reducing 
the areas of curves, in cases not admitting of an accurate 
comparison with rectilinear spaces, to those of the circle 
and hyperbola, which Newton had exemplified in his 
Quadratura Curvarum, was extended by Cotes, who also 
♦ Abridg. of PhiL Trans., i. 338. 
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" gave the rules for finding the fluents of fractional expres- 
sions, whether rational or irrational, greatly generalised 
and highly improved by means of a property of the circle 
discovered by himself, and justly reckoned among the 
most remarkable propositions in geometry."* Another 
eminent authority describes the ' Harmonia ' as '* the 
earliest work in which decided progress was made in the 
application of logarithms, and of the properties of the 
circle, to the calculus of fluents."! Cotes superintended 
the printing of. the second edition of Newton's Principia, 
published in 1713, and prefixed to it a preface which 
immediately acquired for him a wide scientific reputation. 
The last of these early English cultivators of the new 
calculus whom we shall mention is Dr. Brook Taylor, a 
geometrician and analyst of great profoundness and ori- 
ginality, whose Methodus Incrementorum, published in 
1716, is characterised by Playfair as having "added a 
new branch to the analysis of variable quantity." ** A 
ringle analytical formula," Playfidr adds, " in the Method 
of Increments, has conferred a celebrity on its author 
which the most voluminous works have not often been 
able to bestow. It is known by the name of Taylor's 
llieorem, and expresses the value of any function of a 
variable quantity in terms of the successive orders of in- 
crements, whether finite or infinitely small. If any one 
pi^jposition can be said to comprehend in it a whole 
sdence, it is this : for from it almost every truth and every 
method of the new analysis may be deduced. It is diffi- 

* Dissertation on Progress of Math, and Phys. Science, 
p. 531. 

f Article on Cotes, in Penny Cyclopajdia, viii. 87. 

VOL. ly. L 
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• ''^ t 

cult to say whe^r (lie theorem does most credit (o ^e 
genius of the author, or the power of the language which 
is capd>le of coQcentrating such a vast body of knowledge 
in a single expression."* Taylor's Theorem has since 
its first announcement been, in the language of the late 
Professor Leslie, '* successively modified, transformed^ 
and extended by Madaurin, Lagrange, and Laplace, 
whose names are attached to their respective formulae."t 
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The example and discoveiies of Newton, and espe- 
cially the publication of the Principia, had, before the end 
of the seventeenth century, given a new direction and 
character to scientific speculation, and even to what was 
generally understood by the term sdence, in £ngland. 
The day of little more than mere virtuosoahip, in which 
the .Royal Society had taken its rise and commenced its 
operations, had given place to that of pure science in its 
highest forms and most lofty and extensive applications. 
Next to the development and application of the fluxionary 
calculus, the field in which, as might have been expected, 
the impulse given by Newton produced the most brilliant 
results was that of astronomy. The Royal Observatory at, 
Greenwich was founded by Charles II., for the benefit of 
astronomy and navigation, in 1676 ; and the appointment 

♦ Dissertation, p. 532. 

t Dissertation on the Progress of the Math, and Phys« 
Sciences in the Eighteenth Century, in Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, p. 599. 
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of Astronomer Royal (or Astronomical Observator, in the 
Sfflclal sfyle) bestowed upon John Flamsteed, then about 
ffioty years of age, and already distinguished as a culti- 
tstor of astronomical science. Flamsteed held ^is office 
£31 his death in 1719; and during that space of time 
ib&de and published a voluminous series of observations, 
mm the commencement of which hb late biographer, 
Mr. Buly, dates the commencement of modem astro- 
nomy. " Nor," observes another writer, to whose mas- 
terly contributions to the history of the mathematical 
sciences we have been repeatedly indebted in the preced- 
ing pages, '^ can such chronology be disputed, if we con- 
sider that we now return to Flamsteed's observations as 
jth^ earliest with which it is desirable to compare those of 
^ur day, and also that Flamsteed's Catalogue is the first 
wliipb attsdned a precision comparable to that of later 
^IPQ^."* What is here alluded to is a catalogue of above 
339^ stars, "whose places," as has been remarked, 
** were more accurate than any determined in the next 
^fty years, and whose selection and nomenclature 4iave 
serv^ as basis to every catalogue since that time."t A 
portion of this Catalogue was first published, without 
Flamsteed*s consent, in 1712, by a committee appointed 
by ^e government, of which Newton, Wren, and Gre- 
.go|y,)yere members, and under the immediate superin- 
,j^^iev^oe of Halley, by whose name the work, entitled 
, *.,Hi3toriaB Ccelestis Libri Duo,' is commonly known. 
Flamsteed considered himself, and apparently with good 

♦, Article on Flamsteed, in Penny Cyclopedia, x. 396. 
.,.f Article on Greenwich Observatory, in Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, xi. 441. 
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reason, to hare been very ill-used in this transactii^ ;* 
and) having at last succeeded in recovering from the go- 
vernment all the copies of Halley's book that remained 
unsold, he committed them to the flames, with the excep- 
tion of a portion of the sheets, out of which he f<»ined 
part of the first volume of a new work, with the litie of 
* Historia Coelestis Britannica,' the printing of which, 
however (in three volumes, folio), was not completed till 
1726, six years after the author's death. It was carried 
through the press by his widow, with the aid of his assist- 
ants Mr. Crosthwait and Mr. Abraham Sharp, the latter 
of whom had attained great distinction as an aecohite 
observer. This work is characterised by the writer of 
the article on Flamsteed in the Penny CyclopaeiMa as 
occupying tlie same place in practical astronomy which 
the Principia of Newton holds in ^e theoretical part^ It 
was to Flamsteed that Newton (who afterwards qaarrelled 
with his old friend, and abused him in no measured terms, 
on the misunderstanding that arose about the first pub- 
lication of his catalogne) was indebted for all the obser- 
vations of the moon which he made use of in the illustra- 
tion and verification of his lunar theory. *'The first 
edition of Newton's Principia,'* to quote ogmn the pub- 
lication just referred to, " had appeared skor^j btfore 
Flamsteed had supplied himself with his be^ lasti^unnBts ; 
and at Newton's request many of Flamsteed's. ofanrva- 
tions of the moon, reduced as well as was then praelica- 

* See the particulars as for the first time brought te H^ht 
by^Mr. Francis Baily in his new edition of * The British 
CaUilogae of Stars, corrected and enlarged/ with an account 
of the life of Flamsteed prefixed. Lend. 1 835. 
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* M^, were communicated to him to ud in perfecting the 
. ,tHeoi7 deduced from the principle of universal gravita- 
. ik>n. The time at which these obserrations were made 
was in fact a most critical one — when the most accurate 
observations that had been made were needed for the sup- 
port of the most extensive philosophical theory that man 
had inv^ated."* 

MEDICAL SCISyCE AND NATUBAL HISTOBT. 

In the English medical science of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century the most distinguished name is that 
•f Dr. Thomas Sydenham (6. 1624, rf. 1689). Dis- 
cording mere theory, Sydenham applied himself to the 
, careful observation of nature and facts ; and his practice 
; and vmtings are considered as marking an era in the 
;^.-hiilory of the healing art. After his time little inno- 
TaitBon was made among British practitioners, either in 
&e treatment or doctrine of diseases, till the era of 
Cttllen and Brown in the middle of the succeeding cen- 
tury. Anatomical science from the middle of the seven- 
te^ith to the middle of the eighteenth century was prin- 
..cipdly advanced by Malpighi, Steno, Ruysch, Duvemey, 
r-oMorgagni, Albinus, Haller, and other Italian, French, 
. ^:«Bd Germffli physicians ; but some new facts were also 
c^cQBBtribated by Humphrey Ridley, the author of a work 
on the Brain, published in 1695 ; by William Cowper, 
whose Anatomical Tables, published in 1698, however, 
-mre asserted to have been stolen from the Dutch ana- 
tomist Bidloo ; by the eldest Alexander Monro, the 

* Article on Greenwich Observatory, in Penny Cyclo- 
psedia, xi. 441. 
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authw of the Osteology, first published in 1726, and th^ 
founder of the medical school of Edinburgh ; and by the 
celebrated William Cheselden, author of the Osteor 
graphy, published in 1733, and of various other works, 
and the most expert English operator of his day. To 
these names ought to be added that of Stephen Hales^ 
whose * Vegetable Statics,' published in 1727, and 
* Haemastatics,' published in 1733, carried both vege- 
table and animal physiology considerably farther than 
any preceding work either English or foreign. Some- 
thing was also done in the new sciences (if they were 
yet entitled to be so called) of zoology and comparative 
anatomy, by Nehemiah Grew, Edward Tyson, Samuel 
Collins, and other early members of the Royal Sodety, 
Grew is likewise one of the fathers of modem botany. ; 
but that science was indebted for altogether a new form 
to the famous John Ray, whose vaiious works were pub^ 
lished between 1670 and his death in 1706. ** Botany,** 
says a late writer, in noticing the merits of Ray, "he 
found was fast settling back into the chaos of the middle 
ages, partly beneath the weight of undigested materials, 
but more from the want of dome fixed principles by 
which the knowledge of the day should be methodised. 
Profiting by the discoveries of Grew and the other vegCr 
table anatomists, to which he added a great store of prij.- 
ginal observations, he, in his * Historia Plantarum,* the 
first volume of which appeared in 1686, embodied in 
one connected series all the facts that had been collected 
concerning the structure and functions of plants : to these 
he added an exposition of what he considered the phi- 
losophy of classification, as indicated partly by human 
reason, and partly by experience ; and from the whole 
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Ik! deduced a classification which is unquestionably the 
basis of that which, under the name of the system of 
Jussieu, is everywhere recognised at the present day."* 
Ray's views, however, were encountered even in his own 
day by the artificial system of the French botanist 
Toumefort ; and before the middle of the next century 
the science was again revolutionised by the genius of the 
great Linnaeus. The Botanical, or Physic Garden, as it 
was called, at Oxford, we may here mention, had been 
founded and endowed by Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, 
in 1632. Ornithology and ichthyology may almost be 
said to owe their beginning, at least in this country, to 
Ray*s friend, Francis Willughby. Willughby died, at 
the age of thirty-seven, in 1672, but his works on these 
subjects — his * Omithologiae Libri Tres,* and his * His- 
foria Piscium,* — were not published till some years after, 
under the superintendence of Ray ; indeed, of the latter, 
which did not appear till 1686, Ray was half the author 
as well as the editor. A similar service was performed to 
conchology by the magnificent * Historia Conchyliorum ' 
of Dr. Martin Lister, the first part of which appeared in 
1685, the fifth and last in 1693. Finally, in geology, 
while some progress was made in the collecting and even 
in the arranging of facts by Ray, Dr. John Woodward, 
and others, and a few elementary general principles or 
ii^tural laws of the science were beginning to be per- 
ceived, a host of speculators, headed by the eloquent 
Thomas Burnet and the eccentric William Whiston, 
both men of genius and learning, but of more fancy than 
either judgment or knowledge of the subjects which in 
this instance they undertook to discuss, produced in the 
♦ Penny Cyclopsedia, t. 248. 
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last years of the seventeenth and the first of the 
eighteenth century many theories of the earth, which 
explained not only its structure, but its origin and its 
destiny — in other words, its whole history, past, present, 
and future, as well as such a task could be accomplished 
by the imagination working without materials, and with- 
out the aid of any other faculty. 
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